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PBEPAOE. 



A deep conviction and solemn feeling of the necea^' 
sity — the urgency— ^of a great National measure for 
enlightening, and morally elevating^ the great body of 
our countrymen, are the author's motives for offering 
the following pages to the deliberate consideration of 
the public. Whether they shall think his views more 
just and practical than those that may have been be- 
fore them, in a hundred other works on the ** inter- 
minable theme of education,*' it is not for him to an- 
ticipate ; but he venturj^ to hope that they will find 
the subject placed in a light. somewhat different from 
any with which they are already famiHar. He appeals 
to the Crisis — a great increase of popular power, au 
immense extension of popular influence, without com- 
mensurate directing knowledge, and controlling vir- 
tue ; and he claims a patient hearing, as the right of 
the humblest contributor to the difficult subject, to 
teceive, and the duty of every wellwisher of his coun- 
try and his specie^ to bestow. In this treatise the 
reader's attention will be called to larger views of 
the subject of education, in its principles ^nd prac- 
tice, than he may have met with before, and that 
in relation to all clasaes of the community, for 
tlie education of man, adapted to his nature, knows 
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no di&tiaction of ranks ; but he will likewise, it 
is humbly hoped, see the limit defined, to which 
the education of evefy sane hmnan being ought to 
be oarried, in order to fit him for that place in 
the social system, and in the creation of God, for 
which he was called into being. • With the diffi- 
dence becoming the attempt, and the deference due 
to his masters in the science of national economy, 
the author has ventured to propose a flan of po- 
pular education for public approbation, and legisla- 
tive adoption ; content if it shall move that discussion, 
. by which it cannot fail to be grektly improved. He 
will be more than enough rewarded, too, if he shall 
succeed in reviving some share of interest in the neg- 
lected subject of the philosophy <^ Man, and bis rela- 
tions to external things, without which the science of 
education must remain, as it has hitherto remained, 
incapable of practical application, and therefore a dis- 
carded weariness. He repeats that the object presses, 
— that it is exciting anxious inquiry, — and that it is 
shortly destined to rouse the attention of the most 
careless and inobservant dweller in the land. 
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16 INTELLECTUAL Aiq) MORAL ^NJOTMENT. 

that the great bulk of our fellow-mea are excluded, by the ex-^ 
haustion of their time and strength in labour, and by their want 
of capacity, from deficient education, to convert their leisure, if 
any they had, to these higher enjoyments. The Creator has 
given to every man some portion of intellect, some share of 
moral sentiment, intended not merely to control his animal ap- 
petites, for the preservation of his own safety, but to furnish him 
with pure and refined delight, which w£ have only to conceive 
sufficiently intense, to gain a faint glimpse of Heaven. Let. 
those who despair of human nature, reflect that, if He has given 
to man a share of those high endowments which are the only real 
approach to his own image, then assuredly he has designed them 
for cultivation, for use, and for high enjoyment. To deny this^ 
— and it is practically denied in our abandonment of seven eighths 
of our countrymen to ignorance and all its evils, — is to deny 
that the intellectual and moral nature of man is the work of QocC. 
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ON THE ErFECTS OF IGNORANCE ON THE CONDITION OF THC 
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The production and preparation for man's use, of the mate- 
terial necessaries, comforts, luxuries, and elegancies of life, oc- 
cupy the hands of nearly seven eighths of the population of 
this country. Machinery is only a combination of tools to ex- 
tend the power of the hand. Still more than seven eighths of our 
population live by labour of some kind, either of hand or head ; 
so that there is not perhaps a fiftieth part of the whole. pOjpBla- 
tion of Britain who live entirely independent of labour. l^Ls 
last mentioned limited class, for my present purpose at least, may- 
be ranked with those who work not with the hands ; so that we 
may assume a twofold division of the British people into the 
manual-labour class, and the class above manual labour. In 
considering the condition of the manual labour class, it must not 
be lost sight of, that they are endowed in kind, though not ge- 
nerally in degree, with the like capabilities of education with 
the class above them, with the like faculties for the "Attainment 
of knowledge, moral elevation, and genuine religion. 

1. The Physical conditio* of the whole class of manual 



IS Physical cokdition — air— beds — ablotiok. 

labourers, is much worse than it might be rendered, and render^ 
ed by themselves, if they were more enlightened than they are^ 
Making allowance for grades in their condition, and individual* 
exceptions, a great majority of that class are left utterly unin-- 
structed in, and live of couete in disregard of, the simplest con- 
ditions of health. In too many instances* the light and air, 
which Heaven bestows and man excludes, very imperfectly en- 
ter to cheer and purify their dwellings, noisome with animal 
and vegetable effluvia, and accumulated refuse. In the worst 
cases they sleep in beds, — often several persons in one, — which 
rarely know cleanly change, and have become infectious as the 
depositories of weeks of insensible perspiration, ascertained to 
be nearly a pound weight from each adult in twelve hours. 
The nocturnal consumption of the air of a crowded room, ren- 
ders it a positive poison to the lungs, the heart, and the blood ; 
and when the workman has to contend with a deleterious trade 
during the day, what must the effect be, upon his health, of the 
atmosphere and contact of his repose ? Rising from this dor- 
mitory, of whose operation on his constitution he is profoundly 
unconscious, the manual labourer resumes his day garments, in 
part of which he has probably slept, and "unwashed" returns 
to his labour. He has never learned the import of the word " un- 
washed,"— the diseases external and internal of an unheeded 
skin, — the consequences of obstructing that exquisite organ 
which exhales waste, and therefore hurtful, matter from the 
system, aids importantly in the regulation of the animal heat, is 
an agent of absorption, and the seat of touch and sensation. 
Nature lavishes water, as she is profuse of pure air for which 
eveiy vital function pants; but water is refreshing, detersive, 
and luxurious, in vain to the son of toil.f Mr. Thackrah of 
Leeds, the able and useful writer upon the diseases incident to 
trades, says, on the subject of ablution, *' There are other 
trades, in which the surface of the body is affected, though in a 
less degree, by the peculiar substances applied ; but, without en- 
tering into farther detail, I would urge the necessary effect of 

* It is important to offer a caveat against being thought to state the 
case, too strongly against this class oT mv countrymen. We have ail 
seen many clean and comfortable houses belonging to workmen. Very 
generally, however, we observe a disregard of ventUaUon ; and if we 
perceive a want of this essential of health in their houses, we are led to 
suspect the state of their beds. I not only will permit every manual 
labourer, who conscientiously can, to claim exemption from my descrip- 
tion, but should rejoice that the exemptions were numerous. 
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a&EOst all the occupations of a manufaetanng town, in fouling 
the skin. When we consider the fnncttons which this or^an 
is known to perform, independently of those which physiology 
sospects but has not ascertained, when we refer to the natural 
products of the skin, insensible j^lh^piration, sweat, unctoons 
matter, &c., we wonder how men can endnre the eomponnd 
cnist of soot, dnst, and secretions, with which they are envelop* 
ed. Throoghont the whole of the labouring classes, and indeed 
among the .majority of the middling and upper, this subject is 
strangely neglected. Cleanliness is practised in a rery imper* 
feet manner, the whole surface is seldom washed; and, in most 
persons, the body, with the exceptions of the hands and face, is 
cleaned only by the removal of those impurities wMch adhere 
to the linen. Bathing is rarely Used in any form.'^ 

It is another condition of heakh that the muscular frame shall 
be suitably exercised by motion and exertion. ^ Some kinds of 
manual labour, and these besides oDen in the open air, exercise 
generally the muscular frame, and such labourers are the most 
healthy ; while other kinds are carried on in confined and ill- 
aired rooms, or manufactories which are loaded with flying 
dust, and deleterioas effluvia, and afford no exercise beyond a 
morement of the fingers, or a turn of the wrist. A few minutes 
of fresh air between his work-shop and his home, is the work- 
man's portion of that cheapest and best of luxuries ; and worn 
out in mind as well as body, by the monotony of twelve or four- 
teen hours' employment, he swallows his meal, often drinks 
ardent spirits, which aggravate greatly the power of every other 
destroyer of his constitution ; and in the same bed, and the same 
air, he spends the ni?ht, as he did the night before, in the unre- 
freshing sleep of already formed disease. Can we wonder that 
fevers, cutaneous, and other infectious diseases, originate in the 
unheeded persons, neglected beds, ard unventilated dwellings of 
many of this class of the people. When the irruption of the 
Cholera forced us— I wish I could say from higher impulsesthan 
•* fear" — to enter the manual labourer's abode, and explore the 
state in which he lived, a very general want of el<eat>liiiess was 
discovered, and in many houses a horrible state of filth. SiR'ine- 
sties were in some instances found in the same room, already 
squalid with human crowdedness. The disclosure was too hu- 
miliating and alarming ever to be forgotten, and it was the first 
step to the cure of so great an evil, that it should bo fully known. 

When to all now described is superadded the curse of ardent 
spirits, the physical degradation of the manual labourer is com- 
plete ; and as a temporary stimulus to weakened nerves and a 
vacant mind, this vice is dreadfully prevalent among his class. 
He has from his childhood been left in profound ignorance of the 
effects of the practice upon the functiooB of his body, and in the 
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de^rtdation of bis ckaiacter. lo the society in which he livest 
oa the eontrsT^, he has been aocastomed^ from his childhood, to 
connect drinking with manlj priyilege, oonviTiality, and plea- 
sure, and to deem it not oidy safe* but wholesome and beneficial. 
Sunday is a day of too prevalent intoxication among the inanual- 
labour class; and their employers well know, that Monday and 
even Tuesday are in oonsequenee what are called slack days in 
the workshop and manufactory. I hare been assured, by be- 
noTolent medical practitioners who yieit the worst classes of 
manual labourers, that they find it unsafe, as well as disgusting, 
to go among them on the dave of their orgies, when the scenes of 
beastly drunkenness which they witness are altogether indescrib- 
able. It will afterwards^ appear how education masy be brought 
to bear upon this shocking vice, which is, in a greater degree 
tha9 is generally sapposed, a sin of ignorance. Without early 
moral training and intellectual enlightenment, it is to be feared that 
those well-meant experiments called Temperance Societies, will 
do little to reform that part of the class in question who most 
require it. What is their vow to abstain, if you should get it, 
against their appetite to indulge 1 The vow binds none whom 
light and knowledge would not have more securely bound ; and 
it is well known to be a fact, that the example of the vow has no 
effect on the ignorant and the debased. Vows are rejected by 
the truly moral: they would as soon think of tying their own 
haiids : they are on principle members of the society of tempe- 
rance, without such artificial or mechanical aid ; they use all 
things as not abusing them, and need not the compulsion of an 
oath or an undertaking. It is knowledge of the mischiefs of 
spints-di inking that has brought all the sincere adherents of the 
societies withio their pale; their only error is their vow. None 
will join them without knowledge, and when knowledge is at- 
tained generally, Temperance Societies will cease to be neces- 
sary. However, by all means, let all tie their own hands, who 
think they need that mode of restraint ; the motive is inferior, 
but much direct good will follow the restraint. 
' The manual labourer whom filth, foul air, muscular and nerv- 
ous relaxation aggravated by ardent spirits, have combined to 
predispose to and affect with disease, has had no lesson ever 
taught him that his weakened frame, predispositions, and actu- 
ally formed diseases, will be the wretched inheritance of his 
children, if he shall become a father. The same ignorance that 
has induced his own condition, renders him reckless of the 
misery if not guilt of transmitting it. He himself derived a 
tainted constitution, perhaps, from his progenitor, and, with his 
own actual deteriorations superadded, conveys it to his offspring ; 
a few such generations must extinguish the stock — the very 
source of such a popolation. If infants are born in poisonous air, 
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Mised in iBfectiouB. beds, swathed in scanty and uncbaoged 
clothing, denied those ablnticms so notoKiousIy indispensable to 
the skin, when most vascnlent and mone active and important in 
the infant economy than all the viscera ^ut together, — the last 
tasked beyond their power by the reflux ciiculation which an un- 
coDtiacted and unobstructed skin wonid have disposed of, — is 
tiiere just cause of wonder that they are swept away in thousands 
by convulsions, croups, and bowel-complaints, or that the seeds 
are sown in infancy of the numerous diseases of ailer life 1 The 
London bills of mortality prove that nearly a fourth ofahe infants 
baptised, die within the first two years from their birth. This 
mortality is not the design of tbe Creator : it is not true of the 
inferior animals, and therefore must have removeable causes ; 
which causes will assuredly be found in gross ignorance. The 
animals are guided aright by thefr instincls ; man ought to be di- 
rected as truly by his observing and reflecting powers, which 
were given him for that end ; but then tbe condition of cultivation 
and improvement was annexed to the gift, and that command of 
the All-wise is forgotten or disobeyed* 

I have often thought the general complaint of annoyance from 
the faults of domestic servaiits scaroely leasaoable^ when we con- 
sider the class from which we receive them. With all the 
habits of negligence, disorderliness, and inseasibility to filth and 
fool air, in which they haTe, in many cases, been born, nursed, 
and bred, they enter our houses^ and roost readily undertake to 
keep them in proper order, to anticipate the numberless minutiae 
of our personal accommodations, and at once supply, by intuition 
or sympathy, our wants, nay our whims. We soon find, though 
here, too, there are iiare exceptions, that their notions and ours 
on all tliese points, differ widely. Great disarray and want of 
cleanliness to us, is order, neatness, and sweetness to them ; ven- 
tilating of rooms, and airing of beds, are to them mere trouble^ 
some fancies.; dusting is an unnecessary disturbance of what by 
nature, falls so noiselessly and lies so impartially ; they remove, 
of course, only what is pointed out to them, and sit down cori 
tentedly in the midst of ^^hsit remains. In notbiagt should we 
reap more eveiy-day satisfaction from judicious ecjucation, than 
in the improvement of our domestic servants, 

Mr. Thackrah directs an enlightened attention to the causes 
of unwholesomeness in manufactories, and trades in general,. but 
almost all his suggestions imply the co-operating enlightenment 
of the work-people themselves.* 

* I have just heard of a very promising contrivance for at one and 
the same thne carrpng off the dust from the atmosphere of cotton and 
flax-mills, and aflbrding them ventilation. A series of circiihiT perfora* 
ttons are made in the floors, connected with the open air by mbee. 
Wheels are fitted into the hole?, flush with the floor, and are moved ra« 
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I anticipate the answer to all that has been said to me on the 
subject of the physical negiigeaces of the manual-laboar class, 
namely, that they hare nu leisore to be eleanly in their persons, 
beds, and dwellings. From rest barely sufficient, they are som- 
moned to renew their toil, and, after the close of day, they have 
neither time nor inclination for any thihff but food and repose. 
I admit the menstrons evils, physical and moral, of excessive or 
over-prolonged labour, and iii the sequel will submit some re- 
marks on the practicability of a reasonsable abridgement of the 
toil of the manual labourer, ^or the purpose of education and ttn^ 
provemeni, and that by wiser and more efficient means than com- 
binations to obtain it by force, to be spent, as unquestionably it 
now would be, in idleness and sensuality ; hot I deny that dean* 
liness and ventilation are incompatible with even fhe present de- 
gree of labour. There is time found for the ale-bench and the 
ginrshop. If cleanliness had been constituted a want, with an 
appetite as strong, there would have been no neglect of it in the 
most overworked labourer. Personal aUotion is the operation 
of a few minutes, ventilation is the opening of a window and a 
door, airing a bed is turning it down for anlhour, instead of mak- 
ing it up warm ; while clean body and bed clothes might be 
made a benefit of cheap and easy attainment, by the establishment, 
in every town of pamic washing-stations for boiling and liae- 
drying.* The real obstacle is the utter indifierence to and dis- 
inclitmtion to- the trouble of, cleanliness, which arises ttom ig& 
norance of its benefits, and of the evils of its neglect. I shall here* 
alter show how simplv this most useful practioal knowledge may 
be early and habitually impressed on the minds of the manual-la^ 
hour class, to the immense improvement of their physical c6ttdi« 
tion. 

3. Tlie iNTELLBCTUAL Condition of the woridng-class we can 
scarcely expect, after what has been said (^ their physical, to 
find much more advanced ; it is in truth very low, and this I 
fear with fewer esceptions;of importance. Who has not felt and 
deplored, in his intercourse with nearly the whole class, even 
what are deemed the most ** decent'* and respectable, the mass 

pidlv round by the machinery. The duat is racked out by these wheels 
as through so many whirlpools, and a current of used air is kept con- 
stantly following the dust, while fresh is supplied by other apertures. 

* A plan for &is purpose was submitted to the Lord Provost of Edin- 
bttfgh two years ago. But this is finr outdone by a washing and dry- 
ing apparatus, both oy the agency of steam, Ibr which Mr. Lemuel 
Wright, 91 London Road, London, has a patent Hot water charged 
with soap is several times forced by steam through the clothes packed 
ii^ a copper vessel ^->this is followed by hot water pure ;— and this by 
suaple steam, which ramdly dries the clothes. Halt an hour completes 
a washing, and that wimout msnual labour, or the attendance of the 
owner, 
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of pnisdioe, BapemHiM, aad ftaenl igMtaaety wUch lie is 
doomed to encoonter 1 The working man me\y luiowe how to 
better his lot in life^ by ratioBal refleeUon on eaasee and conee- 
queocest foonded on eerly acqnaintanee with the simpler princi- 
ples of trade, the state of partWoIar employments, the legitimate 
relation between labour and capital, and between labourer and 
employer, the best employment of earptns earnings, the jalue of 
character, the marketable importance, to aay no more, of sober 
and moral habits and intelligence, in short, on any practical views 
of the circumstances which influence his condition. On the con* 
trary, he is the creature of impressions and impulses, the unre- 
sisting slave of eensual appetites, the ready dupe of the quack, 
the thrall of the fanatic, and, above all, the passive inatrument of 
the political agitator, whose sinister views and falsehoods he is 
unable to defect, and who, by flattering his passions and preju- 
dices, has power to sway him, uke an overgrown child, to his pur- 
poses of injustice, violence, and destruction. He is told in the 
harangue from the wa^n, and he believes the demagogue's hypo- 
criticd slang, that his class, because the most numerous are 
the most enlighlened, and generous, and noble^ — ^that they ought 
to make the laws, and rule the State ; na^ that their will ought 
to be law. as their judgment is absolute wisdonu The poor man 
who believes this, will believe any thing, and will act on his be- 
lief as a ready instrument of violence. Witness the peril of the 
merely accused, but yet untried and unconvicted, who chance 
to fall into his hands, and a single hint in the street will raise the 
mob against an innocent person ; witness, too, the eager destruc- 
tion of machinery and property, and the mad burning of food. 
Can we forget, moreover, the fury and violence with which be- 
nevolently offered medical aid in tho cholera was repeUed, under 
the impression that *' the doctors'^ induced the disease to obtain 
subjects for dissection, and went the length of poisoning the wa 
ter ! 

In nothing is the manual labourer more profoundly uninform- 
ed, than as to his own position in the inarket of labour, and the 
due relation of labour and capi^. He is readily seduced to join 
combinations to ext^t larger wages and shorter hours, both of 
which misapplied,, as in his present condition intellectual and 
moral they would be, to the purposes of idleness and sensuality, 
would only render his condition worse ; and too often he is not 
slow to aid the physical force of such short sighted unions, in 
ictimidating and even assaulting, and, it has happened, maiming, 
nay murdering, other labourers who prefer giving their work to 
any employer, and at any value tliey think fit, to joining in the 
^ strike." By this attempt to force a larger share of capital 
than without force would come to him, the workmen succeeds 
}n nothing but ^ving it away from the place, or out of the coun- 
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try, and hy his own a<HB piita ef en the wages he quarrelled with 
out of his reach. Education alone will make it clear to him, 
that it is in vain for the labourers to expect, in a market where 
their numbers exceed the demand, to succeed ultimately in the 
objects of a strike. 5/rtA'e they must, in another sense, in the 
conflict, and then they will find that they have reduced the 
amount of the capital which alone can employ and maintain theniy 
and that fewer hands can be engaged at the same wages, or else 
lower wages than tliose that induced the stop, must be taken 
by the same number.* 

The fUedSurts of intellectual recreation and taste are necessa- 
rily unknown to nearly the whole of the manual-labour class. 
In vain for ihem has the All-wise given to the intellectual facul-' 
ties to reap the highest enjoyment from their own exercise ; in 
vain for them has he connected exquisite delight with the-con>> 
templation of his boundless works and wonderful ways, of the 
transcendant beauty and sublimity of creation, and the haroio- 
nious relations of its infinitely varied parts, all tending to effect 
benevolent ends to sentient beings. The whole Book of Nature 
is sealed,— ^aye in this enlightened country — sealed to the nu^* 
merous sons and daughters of manual labour ! I am well aware 
of the benevolent exertions raadeto dispel the intellectual dark- 
ness by such institutions as the Society for the Diffusion o( Use^ 
ful Knowledge, by means of the cheapest periodical eyer pub*, 
lished, and by private undertakings, such as Chambers £din>- 
burgh Journal, and information for the People. Yet I fear it 
will appear in the sequel, that these admirable repositories of 
knowledge, of taste, and of virtue, are to an immense extent lost 
upon the mass of ignorance and grossn^ss to which they are di- 
rected ; and that, as shall likewise afterwards be shown to be 
true of religion itself, knowledge like that conveyed in the Penny 
Magazine and Chambers's periodicals, requires early elementary 
training both intellectual and moral, for its beneficial reception. 

3. The Moral condition of a large proportion of the manual- 
labour class is as low, at least, as the intellectual. I formerly 
quoted Mr. Wade's description of the moral condition of the 
manufacturing population of Manchester. But much short of 
this extreme is a low morale in the more enlarged sense'of that 
term ; and this, I fear, characterises a much wider range of the 
manual-labour class of the people, t* Left to themselves," with- 
out an attempt made to restrain or regulate in infancy their 
animal propensities, or to call forth, cultivate, and exercise their 

* Miss Martineau has demonstrated this economical result, with her 
usual felicity, in the " Manchester Strike,"--No. VII. of those truly 
wonderful productions of truth, feeling, and fancy, "Illustrations of Po- 
litical Economy," known to the universal reading public, and marvelled 
at, as the work of a female pen. 
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itioral ^entimentSy their faculties are prone to work aa mere in- 
stincts, not greatly more under the guidance of reason than those 
of the infeiior animals. It depends entirely upon his degree of 
fiataral endowment, whether each individual manifests more or 
less animal feeling, more or less selfishness, more or less civility, 
kindness, or integrity. Without cultivation the animalism may 
be expected to preponderate, whence the desires will be selfish, 
and the manners coarse and violent. Hence the suspicions, 
jealoosies, and envyings of multitudes in that class, and, what 
when compared with their merits often surprises us, their vanity 
and self-sufficiency ; hence also their tendency to act under the 
impulse of their feelings, and the obstacles they themselves op- 
pose to e^ benevolent attempts to do them good. These they 
often repel, as covert evtl intentions for a sinister end. Selfish- 
ness is suspicious, and it is notorious that charitable institutions 
and benevolent schemes are too oflen looked upon with distrust 
by those for whose benefit they are intended. Some have at- 
tributed the malicious destruction of ornament and elegant deco- 
ration, when exposed to persons of this class, to an envious ha- 
tred of these marks of a refined enjoyment denied to themselves. 
I am rather disposed to think that an animal tendency to deface and 
destroy, which we observe in the youngest children, and which 
no pains has been taken to suppress or regulate by education, is 
sufficient to account for this unamiable trait of character in the 
humbler ranks of our countrymen. They are certainly not rjet 
fit for free admission into parks, gardens, and museums; and 
these, if they have been opened to them, by way of experiment, 
have been speedily shut against their reckless destruction, and 
often disgusting abuse of the privilege. Infant-school trained 
children, it is well known, may be trusted in the saloons of a 
palace, or amidst the temptations of a flower or fruit garden. 
The same training is the best preventive of cruelty to animals, a 
vice prevalent among the working classes, beginning with un- 
checked insect-torturing and rat and cat killing, and increased in 
their after years by cruel sports, boxing matches, and'public exe- 
cutions to the length, in many cases, of dangerous ferocity. 

The home of tSie manual labourer is often an uncomfortable 
one. I make exceptions here, and I trust they are numerous, as 
I have done under the heads of physical comfort and intellectual 
improvement ; but I feel safe in speaking of a laige portion who 
are below the moral rank of a peaceful and comfortable home. 
Of scanty supplies it is to be expected that much self-preference 
will be manifested in the partition ; if the man frequents the pot- 
house, and drinks ardent spirits, his selfishness is always- greatly 
aggravated, and fierce and often dangerous brutality is super- 
added. The habitually excited lower feelings debase the whole 
family. The wife, from ill-usage, often in spite of her beat ex- 
' 3 
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ertions, becomes as violent as her husband — if she has not, hy 
her own improridence and recklessness, to answer for his faults. 
The children, capriciously treated, are often wayward and ob- 
stinate, and the family circle exhibits a scene of strife, brawling, 
and violence. If our domestic servants- often come from such 
homes, can we wonder at their proneness to mauifest feelings 
which annoy us, oppose our wishes, and interfere with our com- 
forts? I wish I could say that a low cunning does not prevail 
to a great extent among the manual-labourers ; and that even 
the simple peasantry, as they are called, have not their share of 
this character ; advantage-taking, in other words, fraud, is often 
boasted of, as a proof of address and talent ; straitened circum- 
stances induce grasping habits, when nice moral distinctions 
vanish, and the transition to crime is too easy. It follows that 
this class, not more from their numbers than the miserable habits 
of many of them, furnish, in a great proportion, what is called 
the criminal population. This last unhappy class of beings have 
all the worst habits we have described, and othera yet more 
deeply immoral and dangerous to the community. That de- 
plorable kind of human intercourse, by which the criminal cor- 
rupt and confirm each other, and seduce especially the young 
froai honest labour to criminal courses, is described at length in 
the treatise on criminal legislation in the appendix, No. I. which 
will appear to the reader, in many particulars, to form an im- 
portant and necessary sequel to the subject now before us. 

There are who are blessed with a well-regulated heme, whose 
members are accustomed, in the family intercourse, to control 
the unsocial and seliish feelings, and to exercise towards each 
other all the kindness and gentleness of the moral sentiments ; 
where each brings his or her share of knowledge, reflective 
sense, refinement, and elegance, to the common stock of domes- 
tic enjoyment ; and, contemplating in the luxury of such exalted 
intercourse, the temporal reward of the right use of the faculties 
which God hath bestowed, and a foretaste of the exaltation of 
these faculties in eternal bliss, keep Him steadily before their 
eyes, in a sustained consciousness of gratitude and love. Such 
have forced upon their view a more striking contrast yet be- 
tween the lot of the manual-labour class and their own than the 
greatest possible difference in the physical accommodations of 
life can suggest. Nor are the elements of this contrast confined 
to the working classes. The rich in moral feeling may draw 
the same contrast between their own social condition and that of 
a large proportion of the imperfectly educated, whose physical 
condition is much above that of manual-labour. But when mo- 
ral, intellectual, and physical privations combine to aggravate 
each other, a point of human degradation is reached, lower than 
which man can scarcely fall, and which calls aloud on every 
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fiiend off his species to do what in him lies to raise his fellow 
men oat of the mire in which they lie, and place them in the roa^ 
which will bring them to a right use of their faculties, and its 
consequences in physical, intellectual, moral, and religions im- 
|>rorement. 

The condition of the manual-labour class is unfavourably 
affected by several causes, partly extraneous to the fundamental 
source of their sufferings, their ignorance. One of these will be 
found in the incessant demand for their labour, to acccfmulate 
the gains of their employers, which has immemorially devoted 
^lee fourths of the workman^s walcing hours to toil. Another 
18 evident in the number of unwholesome occupations on which 
that toil is bestowed. Much light has been thrown, as already 
observed, on this last evil, in its various forms of vitiated air, 
deleterious materials, posture of body, exposure to sudden 
changes of temperature, and likewise on the preventives and 
remedies of the manifold evils thence arising, by Mr. Thackrah, 
chiefly in relation to the manufacturing population of Leeds. Bat 
it is not likely that these preventives and cures of the effects of 
unwholesome toil, will have the full efficiency intended by their 
beneyolent proposer, or the season of labour itself be judiciously 
and beneficially abridged, without the aid of the workmen them- 
selves, when more moral and enlightened than they yet are. 
Prolonged toil and unwholesome labour are, no doubt, in pne 
eense, imposed upon the working class ; but were they more en- 
lightened, they themselves will abridge the one, and counteract 
the other ; the first by their own economy, moderation, and re- 
source, and the second by the appliance of much qualifying self- 
protection. I shall have an opportunity of returning to this 
eublect. 

But peihaps the meet gigantic evil, acting in co-operation whh 
the ignorance of the working classes, is one which afflicts oar 
soutl^m neighbours of England more than ourselves ; and that 
is, the abuse of the Poor Laws, especially that unspeakable social 
gangrene the Allowance System, as it is called. By this, defi- 
cient wages are made up by alms, and a bounty offered for idle- 
ness, improvidence, and abandonment. The overwhelming con- 
sequences, which every economist predicted, have resulted in 
even a more blasting operation upon the whole condition and 
character of the working-class who have the misfortune of being 
within their influence, than was foreseen. The report of the 
Royal Commission of inquiry, into the administration and opera- 
tion of the Poor Laws, it is moral sickness to peruse. . From the 
great mass of matter a volume of extracts^ embracing its most 
important information, has been published under the authority of 
Government. It is a shocking detail. The miserable paUie 
economy of maintaining a great part of the popalation as partial 
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and often total sineconsts, in other words jMU^Mrt, U tenfold 
agj^ravated, when the allowance, as is notoriously tiusi is ex* 
torted by rioience, threats ofinceodiarism»and actual fire-raising; ; 
for many of the fires hare been traced to ix. The evidence is 
overwhelming of the destruction, by this system, of the " vera* 
city, industry, frugality, and domestic viitues of the labourer ;^' 
of ** the rapid increase of vice, and profligacy," — " the preva- 
lence of the opinion that destitution, however produced, consti- 
tutes a claim to be supported by the community, and that depend- 
ence on the parish is preferable ta independent labour," — ** the 
destruction of reciprocal feeling between parents and children,"-*-' 
' " desertion of wives by their husbands," — ** grosssensuality,''— 
'* improvident marriages, to the great increase of the evil of an 
over-stocked labour-market," — ^" crime as the result of pau- 
perism" — " increase of illegitimate children, the allowance for 
an illegitimate being greater than for a legitimate child, anil 
illegitimate children being a great advantage to their moihexB 
under the present laws/' 

When such a moral pestilence as this spreads over a land, in 
addition to the desert already made by popular ignorance, tbie 
Creator's designs have been defied by his- creatures, and they 
are suffering the penalty of their disobedience. The Poor Laws 
may be reformed, but it must be done with power ; an immense 
pauper population will cling to, their abuses with convulsive per- 
tinacity ; the only cure for the pauper spirit is popular education J^ 
4. We feel it almost a mocKery, after the foregoing exposi- 
tion, to ask what religion's progress is in the manual-labour 
class. It is the constant complaint of the teachers of religion, 
that its principles scarcely mingle in, the thoughts, much less 
influence the actions, of the great body of this class.f Lhavie 
always thought it a mistake to impute this to their want of the 
means of attendance on public worship ; in their present state, 
intellectual and moral, ii the doors of churches were thrown 
open to them freely, they would not, in any considerable num- 
bers, enter them. The great majority want the impulse ; that 
impulse is another word for the activity of the superior hnman 
faculties ; but the inferior, almost exclusively, move the manual- 
labour class. Religion is jiot addressed to these ; it calls upon 
the intellect and moral sentiments .to control these, as the law 

* It is Batisfactory to find, that this very conclusion with regard to 
^ education is come to by the Commissioners. Ihave seen their sag- 
geations since the above was in type. 

t Dr. Chalmers, in his speech m the Presbytery of Edinburgh on 2S|d 
January 1834, repeatedly deplored the '^^ practical heathenism" m which 
thousands of the population of Edinburgh live. He had even recourse 
to the strong figure, that it is necessary " to excavate the /N^uZafiofi. 
firmbf imbeiied tn a mase of practical hfioihenism," 
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kl the Btt OuAw whiok "warB agfftlnst it. A week ly diecmiTBe is m 
the passing wind in the ears of the habitually greedy, the envious, 
the sensual, the tyrannieal, the revengeful, the utterly selfish : 
ft stated preceptive lesson to love God, and his neighbour as him- 
self, is unheeded by the man whose whole soul is drawn by a 
power, which he was never taught practically to resist, in the 
opposite direction. When Sunday comes, he has the choice of 
listening to a repetition of this to him unwelcome precept, for the 
thoasandth time, of hearing perhaps a purely doctrinal discourse 
on what have been miscalled the mysteries of a religion -* re- 
vealed unto babes,*' or of enjoying a day of indolence, amuse^ 
ment, or sensuality, or all three. He would not be an unedu- 
cated, uninstructed, demoralized man, if he hesitated. In the 
towns, a very small proportion of the class in question attend 
public worship.* In the country parishes, especially in Scotland, 
a considerable portion of this class habitually appear in church. 
The parish minister knows each individual, and possesses over 
him a prescriptive pastoral influence ; he is known, moreover, to 
all his fellow parishioners ; he is a sla^e to what in Scotland is 
called '* the fear of the folk,'' and dreads the loss of character 
with which irregular performance of ostensible religious duties 
is followed.')' But the church-going of a person so influenced is 
his whole religion ; it has a set day, and is then suspended till 
that day week. Of natural religion, as inferred from the glo- 
rious manifestations of God in physical and moral ereation, he has 
not an idea ; some religious teachers even forbid him this ground ; 
and his Christianity is a set of abstract notions, without the 
semblance of practical direction. Unqualified selfishness re- 
sumes its reign in his heart, if it was ever suspended, and an in- 
fluence the antipodes of Christianity masters him, and continues 
to impel his thoughts, words, and actions.^ When we speak of 
s. clas-s, we are i30ttnd to make allowance for exceptions, and 
*now, as I have done before, I- cheerfully make it. But that I 

* The opinion in the text was written before the report was pub* 
lished which contains the confirmative fact, that in the churches of 
Edinburgh the lo>\''-rented sittings for the working classes are in by 
far the largest proportions untenanted. 

t An Englishman lately witnessed in Scotland an instance of this 
maus poptUi, this religio locL A native friend, with whom he was 
walking, fled from his side without uttering a word, and took up a safe 
position behind a hedge, — " the folk" were coming out of the parish- 
church, and althouorh the fugitive must have known that half of them 
had been sleeping m it, he could not meet them ! 

t This is especially true, when the uneducated man's pastor is of a 
sect that ranks doctrines so far above Christian morality, as nearly to 
shut out the latter from his pidpit. This has been too much the case 
with nearly all Protestant sects ; their creeds scarcely allude to the 
moral precepts of the Gospel ; some of them seen^ even to exclude 
them. 

3* 
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kaTe rightly described the character of the religion of a iai^ 
portion of his parishioners, will not only not be denied by any 
parish minister, but is bewailed by all, every day of their lives. 
Yet, for none of our wants is so KMich provision made as for our 
religious. There is error somewhere. Far indeed is it from 
my thoughts to impute blame to the excellent men. who are 
labouring to ^* excavate the people from the mass of heathenism 
in which they are so firmly imbedded." They have no power 
over an erroneoas system, and one not of their o^ti creating. 
But the application of their part of the process is premature. It 
is a$ if the metallurgist were to attempt to melt the gold before 
it is worked out of the vein ; education is the only excavating 
process ; preaching, in its utmost conceivable perfection, is a 
defective engine for the purpose, purely doctrinal preaching is 
utterly impotent. 

If education shall elevate, as it will be shown that education 
alone can, the intellectual and moral, and, by necessary con- 
sequence, improve the physical, condition of man, education is 
the human means which must greatly aid in preparing liim to 
receive religious impressions.in. their genuine spirit, and to apply 
them to their intended practical ends. Before the sower went 
forth to sow, the soil was prepared. This previous preparation 
is so plainly pointed oat in the parable, that it is surprising that 
any one can lose sight of it. He was on his way to prepared 
ground, when some seed fell by the uncultivated wayside. He 
did not expect to prepare the soil by the act of sowing the seed, 
else the seed would have taken root by its own virtue on the 
bare wayside, and risen and ripened even among the thorns. I 
shall have occasion to return to the important subject of a legi- 
timate use of human means; these are, in truth, God's means; for 
they are the working of the faculties which He hath bestowed 
that they may be employed, and as such must be perfectly recon- 
cileable with a rational andscriptural view of spiritual Influences, 
which some sincere but over excited Christians regard as direct 
miracles. Alas ! that their effects should be so little visible, and 
so limited ! What the desiderated educational preparation shall 
be which will aid in furnishing the impulses to Christianity, not 
only for Sunday, but for every day of the week, will appear when 
I come to treat of Infant Education. 

The reader is requested to view in retrospect, the sufferings' 
of the manual-labour (ilass of our country, arising mainly, if not 
entirely, from their own ignorance ; and then survey the extent ' 
and nature of the provision made for their education, and he will 
cease to wonder. The great majority receive no education at 
all. The education of the class is certainly extending in Eng- 
land, and the parochial schools of Scotland are two centuries 
old. But we come to the question, what is the nature of the 
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edneationof the hnmbler claates whicli is extending in England, 
ind has been so long established m Scotland ? Is it of a kir4d 
to impart nsefoi practical knowledge for resource in life— dees 
it commonicate to the pupil any light upon the important subjeei 
of his own nature and place in creation, — on the conditions of 
his physical welfare, and his intellectual and moral happiness ;-^ 
does it, above all, make an attempt to regulate his passions, and 
train and exercise his moral feelings, to prevent his prejudices, 
suspicions^ envying, self-conceit, vanity, impracticability, de- 
stiuctiveness, cruelty, aud sensuality ? Alas ! No. It teaches 
him to READ, WRiTE^ and cipher, and leaves him to pick up all 
the rest as he may ! It forms an instructive example of the 
sedative efiect of established habits of thinking, that our ances- 
tors and ourselves have so contentedly held this to be education, 
or the shadow of it, for any rank of society ! Reading,, writing, 
and ciphering, are mere instruments ; when attained^ as they 
rarely or never are, after all, by the working class to a reason^ 
able perfection, they leave the pupil exactly in the situation 
where he would find himself, were we to put tools into his hands, 
the use of which, however, he must learn as he may. We know 
well that he will be much more* prone to misapply his tools, aud 
to cut himself with them, than to use them aright. So it is with 
his reading ; for really any writing and accounting of this class, 
even the most respectable of them, scarcely deserve the name, 
and may be here put out of the account. Reading consists in 
the recognition of printed characters arranged into syllables, and 
words. With this most abstract accomplishment may coexist 
unregulated propensities, selfish passions, sensual appetites, filthy 
and intemperate habits, profound intellectual darkness and raoraJ 
debasement, all adhering to a man as closely after as before he 
could read ;, and, be it marked, these qualities will give their 
bias to his future voluntary reading, and assuredly degrade and 
vitiate its character ; it will tend to strengthen his prejudice6» 
deepen his superstitions, flatter his passions, and excite his ani- 
mal appetite's. W'ell is all this known to the agitator, the quack^ 
and the corrupter. They know that the manual-labourer can 
read; but they know, as well, that he is incapable of thinking, 
or detecting their impositions^ if they only flatter his passions. 
No just views of 4ife have ever been given him, no practical 
knowledge of his actual position in the social system. We are 
always told, that the majority of criminals cannot read, as if the 
mere faculty of reading would have diminished the number of 
criminals. This is a great delusion. For the reasons I have 
stated, mere reading might have increased the number of crimi- 
nals, it would be quite ineflfective in diminishing them. But if 
the investigation had gone the length of ascertaining with which 
oi the criminals had an attempt at moral training and useful 
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knowledge erer been made, we sfaoiiTd have found th(U cotutDfl 
of the table a blank, and something like cause and effect wonM 
begin to dawn upon us. It is rieeidless to pursue so obvious a 
matter farther. If a national system of education is to stop at 
reading, writing, and ciphering, it would save much trouble and 
after disappointment not to attempt it at all. If I am reminded 
of the great improvements introduced by the Lancasterian Sys- 
tem, I answer, that I have not seen in the generality of such 
schools, any thing more than abridged methods — the monitorial 
chiefly — of teaching numbers to read, write and cipher,* I am 
aware, too, of what is called the explanatory system, at the head 
of which stands pre-eminently Mr. Wood of Edinburgh, which 
puts books of useful knowledge into the pupiPs hands, and exer- 
cises him upon their import, with much collateral information. 
Bat that System does not introduce him to realities, to external 
nature and its qualities, and the relation thereof to himself; it 
does not impart to him a knowledge of the condition of his weal 
and happiness, and his real position in life. It is, besides, almost 
exclusively intellectual, and, except in religious lessons, is not 
addressed to the moral faculties directlv. If there be a school 
for the children of the workiftg class, excepting always the 
Wilderspin Infant Schools, which systematically takes pains to 
educate the pupil of this rank of life against the evils which have 
been shown to arise from his ignorance, and to a deplorable ex- 
tent actually afflict him, I have not been so fortunate as to hear 
of it. In most schools, even the parochial, which by incogitate 
habit we call " the pride and glory of Scotland," some sprink- 
ling of the explanatory system has been introduced ; twenty 
years a?o^ no attempt was made to explain any thing; but in 
none-rrcertainly in none, is there any provision for the kind of 
education which is to make the working man wiser and better, 
in the manner I have attempted to describe. A new and better 
system will make a great change on " the pride and glory of 
Scotland," and, in that change, conferring a rather better claim 
to that title upon its parochial seminaries, greatly elevate the 
rank and endowments of their teachers. 1 know these to be" in 
general excellent persons, much accustomed to be praised and 
starved by the Scottish public. "I know some of them who are 
learned men, according to the usual acceptation of the word, that 
is, thorough Greek and Latin scholars; others are mathemati- 
cians, and mechanical philosophers, and all are theologians; but 
ihey might as well be Brahmins for any good their manual labour 

* Mr. Dun, of the Edinburgh Davie-street School, decidedly the best 
Lancasterian teacher I have vet met with, has introduced much useful 
knowledge into his plan; ana, if the means were afforded him, would 
yet do much more. 
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pii{»illi reap from such extra accomplishmenta, beyond reading, 
writing, and ciphering. 

The reader is requested now to estimate the value of an 
opinion, so common as almost to have grown into a set formula, 
which we are quite certain of hearing given forth, by several 
ladies and gentlemen at once, in every company where the edu- 
cation of the manual-labour class is mentioned. '* I am no friend 
to over-educating the worlting classes, — education is running 
greatly too fast, — ^teadh them to read and wHte, all beyond is 
above their condition, and only serves to make them discontent- 
ed with it." This current twaddle comes of the imperfection 
of the edacation of those who echo it ; an imperfection that has 
other bitter fruits, to be noticed in the next chapter ; the only 
excuse for it, is the ignorance of these opinionists of the length, 
and breadth, and height, and depth, of the social exxQx which 
they espouse and circulate. 
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CHAPTER ir. 



OK THE EFFECTS OF IMPERFECT EDUCATION ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE CLASS OF THE PEOPLE ABOVE HANUAL-LABOUR. 



^he lerm *' Educated class," relative—Our vast attainments in Physicml 
Science — ConfUsion and error in Moral world— Controverev and' 
party divisions— Contrast of sound leg^islation — General selfisiiness 
— Demands of Christianity^-Religion of the "Edncated**— Large 
provision for it^Want of educational preparation— Fanaticism and 
insanity — Certain social defects remnants of barbarism, national 
jealousies, offensive wars, criminal code,' &c. — ^Barbarous cusfoms, 
fox-huntine, engrossing rural sports, &c. — Happiness not attained, 
reasons— ^False views of lif(e — ^Young men of fortune — Waste of life, 
wealth, and hapj)ine8s by the affluent— Their marriages — Sedentary 
■tudv—- Instructive illustrations on this head— Incogitate pursuit of 
wealth— Over-tradinff, glutted markets— Unwelcome inquiry— Grood 
adnutted — Causes of our social evils — ^No moral training in educa- 
tion—Milton, Locke, Karnes— Reading— Dead languages— ^False 
morality of 'classics— Barbarism of the ancients — Scientific studies 
—Science of Man, physiological, mental and moral, a blank in Eldu- 
eation. 



The tenn ^ educated claas,^* as applied to the portion of our 
eountryman who are above manual labour, will scarcely be ta- 
ken by any one to mean that they enjoy the means of education 
perfect, or nearly perfect. The term b relative, and certainly, 
when compared with the manual-labour class, who have no eda- 
cation at all worthy the name, we are an educated class. But 
no error is more profound, or more prevalent, than the persua- 
sion that we are an educated class in the best sense of 'the term. 
Our complacent conclusions on the subject are, however, ex- 
ceedingly natural. Look, it is said, at our libraries, our ency- 
clopedias, teeming, as they do, w^ith knowledge in every branch 
of scienee and literature. See oar chemical, mathematical, me* 
chanical powers, with all their realized rf salts, which seem to 
mould material nature to our will and render life proudly luxu- 
rious. Then turn to oar classical literature, our belles-lettres, 
our poetry, our eloquence, our polished intercourse, our refined 
fociety ; consider our fine arts and elegancies ; and, above all, 
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thiiik of our legislatioD, oar political economy f oar Inttitatioiis 
of beDevoleoce and jastice, and the gigaatic combinatioDS of oar 
eatire national system. There is much in these high-sounding 
claims that deceive us. We are prone to borrow from the large 
fond of credit we possess in the exact and physical sciences, to 
place the loan to the account of universal intellectual and moral 
attainment, and to conclude that a pitch of improvement, whieh 
enables us to travel thirty miles an hour, must comprise in it 
every thing else of knowledge and power. But alas ! when 
we look beyond the range of physical tangibihties, and, it may 
be, elegant literature, into the region of mental and moral rela- 
tions, in short the science of man, upon which depend the wis- 
dom of our legislation, and the soundness of our institations and 
customs, what a scene of uncertainty do we see ! Fixed princi- 
ples in social affairs have not yet been attained. Scarcely 
shall we meet two individuals who are guided by the same code. 
Hence controversy is the business of the moral, and assuredly, 
we may add, of the religious world. If any measure affecting 
the public is propounded, there arises a perfect hurricane of op- 
position and denunciation, as if it were the most monstrous of 
errors, and the most atrocioueT of crimes. No plan or project, re- 
ligions, civil, economic, or merely ornamental, can be proposed, 
without tearing to pieces the conventions of courtesy, nay, the 
feelings of common charit}^, and exposing a lamentable scene^of 
inconsistency and passion. We find sects of men combining to 
attain by their union certain proposed ends, and these seem to 
be guided by principles which they all acknowledge ; for there 
is no want of party array, and skilful party tactics ; but when 
we find that the spirit of party is violence and hatred, we must- 
search the humbler region of selfishness for the bond of their 
union, for we cannot recognise among them any thing which is 
entitled to be called profound philosophical, or high moral, prin- 
ciple. Nothing more exposes the low state of our present 
moral. attainment 8 than the endless disputes and hatreds, which 
are the sum and substance of what are called our politics. If 
the time shall ^ver arrive, when legislation shall be brief and 
practical, founded in benevolence and justice, purified of vain 
personal display, freed from selfishness, party spirit, pride of 
caste, and sacrifice to particular interests, — either of an exclu- 
sive aristocracy on the one extreme, or a reckless, impatient, and 
often most aristocratic democracy on the other, — when it shall 
cease to be fettered by a constituency less enlightened than 
representatives animated by a single hearted love to their coun- 
try and their species, when it shall become an easier task, be- 
cause abuses will be already removed, and laws will come to be 
less letrospective remedies thanr onward meliorations, moving 
abreast with human improvement, what will be thought of the 



politieal dtesensioss which at present Aegnde and retard pnblid 
affairB ! Of the game of parties, \ivith all its fratids and hypocri- 
sies, — ^the irreconcileable varieties of opinion, — the diversity of 
views,~-4he fierceness of divisions ! A wide-spread selfishness 
alone accoants for this spectacle; and who can deny that a 
systematic selfishness, regulated by law and conventional ex- 
pediency, is the impelling power, — atones the bond which anites, 
and the divellent influence which tears asunder, the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces which preserve yet disturb the circum- 
scribed orbit of our social relations. To en gross as much wealth, 
gain as much of what is miscalled distinction, and outstrip oar 
neighbour, is the business of life. We have, too, our cold 
hearted fashion^ which denies those withoat its frivolous pale 
well-nigh a common nature ; and we have all the successive ex- 
clusions and repellants descending in society, and freezing up 
the sources of good- will and brotherly love, which should flow 
downward to soften'and fertilize the humblest regions of the com- 
munity, and -unite the whole in mutual good-will and contented 
co-operatiom It is this habitual contumely jwhich separates 
the great body of the manual-labour class from all who merely 
enjoy more physical comfort and ease of life, in a scowling at- 
titude of distrust, envy, and hostility. Talk to us of a more 
liberal basis of social being, of a higher morality, a more wide 
spreading philanthropy, nay of a mitigation of selfishnsss, a 
moderation of wealth engrossing, a transference of our worship 
from artificial badges to real intellectual and moral merit, a 
kindlier feeling to our universal fellow men, and we meet you 
with meckery, as we point to what we call " human nature," 
and return to our money-getting and self-exaltation. Buonaparte 
was right, — ^we are a nation of shop-keepers. Nevertheless, 
when it is put to us in the abstract, we admit that Christianity 
demands all, and we are terribly scandalized when our Chris- 
tianity is doubted. Do we not attend church, and yield our 
assent to the precepts and doctrines there taught % Do we not 
prove our zeal by cordially hating all other religious sects, 
cum odio theologico ? Are we not the foremost and the loudest in 
shouting the approved watch-words of " irreligion," " infidelity," 
to raise the mob to put down all heresy and schism, — that is all 
opinions not our own? And are we not ready to shed our blood, 
if we refuse to mend our lives, for the Church, which has always 
formed an essential part of our politics, and been toasted by us 
in many an overflowing cup of conviviality. 

It can scarcely be averred, that any considerable portion of 
the church-going of the ** educated class," have more practical 
week-day Christianity, than that which was predicated of the 
manual-labour class. If we should ask any of the first how 
much of what they listen to on Sunday influences their views 
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and acta in life, they would be sorely puzzled to answer the 
^nestion. Vet tkere are no institutions of public instruction, 
both as sapported fagr state establishments, and by, the zeal of 
private associations, more largely endowed than the ecclesiasti- 
cal, DO .pan of our well-being more cared for. What is the 
cause of so small a hanreat, from so immense a cultivation ? 
Why does not the seed so plcatifally sown fructify and produce ; 
There is bat one answer to this qfuestion, we are not a mo- 
rally EDUCATED PEOPLE. There is a barrenness of soil among 
us, where genuine Christianity refuses to take root ; there is a 
worse, there are the thorns of an inherent selfishness, which 
choke it ; tares pre-occupy the whole field, and the husbandmen 
sow in vain. As was predicated of their efiforts to excavate the 
lower classes from the heathenism in which they are imbedded, 
our religious guides address themselves to unprepared minds 
much higher up in the social scale. Yet if a stranger to the 
actual religious condition of the ** educated" were to hear our 
talk on the subject, he might mistake us for a religions people ; 
if he contemplated our animosity, division, and violence in the 
matter, although he might miss the spirit of Christianity, he 
could not fail to be struck with our zeal each for his own dogmas, 
and for their substitution, by the force of indirect persecution, 
for all others ; dogmas, too often adopted yesterday for others 
as dogmatically maintained the day before, — 

" As if relij^on were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended." ^ 

• 

Nay, he would see religious /ee/tng' running into the most extra- 
vagant credulity and fanaticism among us ; and if he did not 
know that that melancholy extreme is capable of a physiologi- 
cal explanation, as an actual disease of the brain, which sees vi- 
sions, hears voices, and dreams dreams, he might conclude that 
we are an ov^r-religious generation. But the indifference and 
the enthusiasm hav^ alike their origin in an imperfect education, 
in unprepared uncultivated feelings, which, according to the pre- 
disposition and temperament, are either roused to excess by the 
mere sympathy — the hysteria of a diseased enthusiasm) or are 
not stirred at all. ^ 

A catalogue of our social defects, all referable to the educa- 
tion wherewith we are mocked, might be expatiated upon to the 
extent of a volume ; the remnants these, of barbarism which 
still clings to us and our institutions, customs, habits, and man- 
oers. I will venture to enumerate a few of these. We direct 
yet, for example, an evil eye to our fellow-men in other commu- 
nities, and speak of our ** natural enemies !" We are disgraced 
by national jealousies, national antipathies, commercial restric- 

4 
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tioypi, and often'offensiTe war. We have oar gamalaws and erf* 
minal code ?l9d to]accoant for. Broughtto the standard of sound 
ethics and reason, there are many of our customs that haye as 
little chance as' these of escaping the reproach of barbarisms 
which an educated people would disown, cruel rural sports, for 
example, fox-hunting, horse-racing, betting, gambling, prize- 
fighting, duelling, and excessiye conTiviality. The character 
and engrossing claims of rural sports, as they are called, will 
astonish a future better educated age.* Such an age will 
scarcely belieye '^ the batcher work that then befell" the un- 
sparing slaughter of all that is furred and feathered and finned, 
in field and flood, ^* on mountain, moss, and moor';^' they will 
discredit the graft of the hunting stage of the race upon a civili- 
zation, at its lowest, inmiensely in advance of that stage ; they 
will reject the story that the boast of the Iroquois and the Es- 
quimaux was also the distinction of the most polished ornaments 
of our drawing-rooms, namely the havoc of their unerring aim, 
the life they have extinguished, the blood they have shed, the 
" head of game*' they have gloried over as trophies spread out 
dead before them, and the larders which they have outdone the 
butcher in stocking ! All is not right in our habits of thinking, 
— in other words in our education, — when our " elite" , can 
claim, and multitudes can accord, a certain distinction to a '*capi> 
tal shot," the victor in what the Olympics knew not, — " a stee- 
ple chace," or the proprietor of a pony which can trot sixteen 
miles an hour. 

I know the ready answer to such strictures on rural sports, 
and that answer implies the very educational vacuum which there 
is so much reason to deplore. It is of great importance, it is 
said, to qar rural population, that the aristocracy shall pass a 
reasonable portion of their time in the country. They are the 
spoiled children of excitement, and if you withhold that in the 
country, they will seek it in the capital, in pursuits and pleasures 
infinitely more debasing and more ruinous to health and fortune. 
Look at Paris. Is an educated aristocracy here spoken of? Is 
it indeed so, that in the alternative of their urban or rural ex- 
citement the objects are so low 1 Is it indeed so, that without 
the slaughter of its innocent animals, which spread a living poet- 
ry over its fields, our " better classes" find no attractions in 
the country, no delight in " the green fields of England in the 
merry month of May," no luxury in the roses of June, the pride 
of July, the mellowness of autumn ; that they indeed — 

» 

* I Btiy engrossing claims, for I grant that killing ffame is as legiti- 
mate as killing mutton, and do not quarrel with a subordinate and mo- 
derate resort to the field by those whose main avocations are more use- 
mi and dignified. It is healthful exercise ; I cannot concede to it a 
higher merit. 
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" Aenounc6 the boundless store ^^ 

Of channs which Natare to her votary yields, 
The warbling woodland, the resoundtng shoref • 
The pomp of fi^oves, and garniture of fields, 
Ail tnat the genial ray of momine gilds. 
And all that echoes to &6. song of even. 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields* 
And all the dread magnidcence oi heaven." 

Can we have a more rousing proof than this of a defectiyt; 
nay a perverted education % I say perverted, for the barbarism 
IS actually inculcated; the vacuum is filled, by precept and 
example, with images of rural slaughter ; the young idea is 
taught to shoot most carefully, and the tender thought assidu- 
ously reared, which longs for manhood and bloodshed. The 
spirit of severity, and even cruelty and blood, of our criminal 
code, has with no small reason been imputed, in some respects, 
to this remnant of the hunting stage of society. 

The evils suffered by society from ignorance of the human 
faculties and their right application, will be more obviousr 
when vre inquire what the faculties and their relations are ; it 
may suffice at present', to say, that happiness is rarely if ever 
attained, and that the preponderance of selfish feelings which 
are incapable of rational satisfaction, verifies the truth that 
" aU is vanity and vexation of spirit." Ignorance of physical 
and organic conditions of health produces disease, while it 
transmits the consequences in weakened constitutions to off- 
spring. The selfish desire of wealth brings together in matri- 
monial alliance the predisposed to disease and insanity, and bit- 
ter domestic suffering is the consequence. The same desire of 
wealthy added to ambition to riM above others, regulates orrath^t 
deranges the whole system of life, and there is not one ray of 
light but disregarded Christianity, to guide in a direction more 
consistent with real happiness. This is ignorance of the moral 
conditions of human weal. An enlightened friend of the au- 
thor^s once asked an excellent young man about to embark for 
India, what views he entertained of life, and the objects of his 
own existence t The question was new to him. He had been 
" well educated,^' in the common acceptation of the words, but 
he had never conceived that life had any higher aim than to ac- 
quire a fortune, marry, rear a family, live in a fine house, drink 
expensive wines, die, and go to heaven ! There was no provi> 
sion in this for reaping enjoyment from the higher faculties of his 
nature ; he was not aware that these had any other function to 
perform than to regulate his conduct in the pursuit of the grati- 
fication of his inferior feelings. This is the condition of mind 
in which almost all young men of the upper and middle classes 
of pDciety enter into active life ; and nothing can well be con- 
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ceived moi* disadvantag^eous to their success and. happines^;^ 
Those who are what is called religiously educated, are not more 
fortunate ; because no sect in religion has yet addressed itself ta 
the duty of teaching the nature of man, the value of pursuits 
in life, the institutions of society, and the relation of a)l these 
to the religious and moral faculties of man ; without understand- 
ing these, no person entering upon active life can see his way 
clearly, or entertain consistent or elevated views of duty,, and 
the true sources of happiness. 

This deficiency in knowledge is also remarkably exemplified 
in young men born to large fortunes, who have succeeded in mi- 
nority to their paternal estates, and, on attaining majority, are by 
law entitled to pursue their own happiness in their own way. 
It is quite lamentable to observe the humble, the debasing course 
^hey almost always adopt. Rational views of themselves, of hu- 
man nature, and of the institutions of society, would be invalua- 
ble to such individuals ; but they have no adequate means of 
obtaining them, while positively false views have been implant- 
ed in their minds by a perverted education. I grant the case to 
be an extreme one, of a young eentleman of large fortune, not 
destitute of talents and good feeling, and regularly subjected to 
all the appliances of dead language education at school and col- 
lege, who, on the day of his majority, was declared a free mati, 
with power to choose the most likely road to real happiness. 
What did he do ? He established, of course, a stud of faunterSf 
a pack of hounds, and a whole armory of fowling-pieces, — ^gal- 
loping and blazing and slaughtering being universally held in- 
separable from w^ealth and rank, in the present state of civiliza^ 
tion. Coach-driving, either of private four-iq-hand vehicles ox 
tliB pablie conveyances. Is no longer sanctioned by general ap- 
probation, as suiting the age ; nevertheless our hopeful had a trial 
of coach-driving. From this he was diverted by matrimony, 
and postnuptially took to another gratification of his faculties of 
rather an original kind ; he placed cats upon a float in the mid- 
dle of a pond, and sent dogs to swim and attack them ! This 
last occupation would have been disdained by a young nobleman 
of immense possessions, who, at a feast in honour of hi^ majority^ 
manifested the best natural dispositions, by acknowledging that 
he had always been taught, and had always felt, that the great 
duty imposed upon him by his rank and fbrtune, was to do good. 
The declaration was sincere, and the character of the speaker 
such as to warrant the belief that he would act upon it, if his 
education had been such as to have shown him how to do so, or 
rathar, as the previous point, what to do. To keep a pack of 
hounds, to be followed over fields and enclosures by the ^lite of 
the county, does not stand very high in the scale of good : to 
engage keenly in party politics is not good, for these are gene« 
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I hSj incompatible with the greneral weal: to dispense «Ostly and 
L loxnrious hospitality indiscriminately, is to do wide-spreading 
I mischief: to pursue or encourage idleness or frivolous occu- 
pations, is not good : to strengthen, by influence and example, 
the pride of rank and its correlative sycophancy, to uphold the 
heartless, icy, withering, barriers of fashion, and, by external 
pomp, circumstance, and equipage, to shut out the knowledge 
of, and sympathy with the general mass of society, cultivated 
and unccdtivated, are all severally bad, and, although much the 
practice of our nobility, injurious, in a degree to which their edu- 
cation shuts their eyes, to themselves and to society. Educa- 
tion rendered what it ought to be, will point out ** what is good," 
both in its temporal and spiritual sense, to the wealth-loaded fa- 
vourites of fortune. " To do good and to communicate," is emi- 
nently in their power, if they will first, '^ with all their gettings, 
get knowledge,'' and apply it to useful purposes ; if they will 
learn and value the acts and manifestations of high intellectual 
and moral endowments, more than physical comforts, sensual en- 
joyments, and external pomp ; if they will seek the society of 
eidightened and benevolent men, whose intellects are replenish- 
ed with knowledge of the Creator's works and ways, whose 
hearts swell with wonder, adoration, and love, whose whole 
minds are instinct with sjrmpathy with, and ardent desire for, hu- 
man happiness. With their aid they would know how to con- 
vert their wealth into a powerful engine of social benefit, and, 
from this the legitimate gratification of the higher faculties of 
their nature, they would enjoy as well as confer real good. 

The very proposition of such a course for a rich, splendid, ele- 
gant, " and spirited" young nobleman, would of course, at pre- 
sentf raise in himself and the whole table Ihe presides at, a roar Of 
incredulous and scornful laughter, the natural expression of the 
very barbarism so much to be deplored. But, with more enlight- 
ened views, it will come to be acknowledged that the waste of 
life, fortune, and happiness, by the affluent, which characterizes 
the present, as it has marked the past ages of the world, is ow- 
ing in no small degree, to ignorance of human nature, its wants 
and capacities — in other words, to imperfect education. 

A volume might be filled* with proofs of the suffering from 
Ignorance which visits all classes, and none more than the high- 
er. The inactivity of the faculties of persons of fashion, is a per- 
fect t(Bdium vita. Their vacuity and dislike to mental exercise is 
constant ennui, and their indisposition to muscular exercise and 
fresh air, brings in its train a whole catalogue of ailments. Their 

» An admirable volume has been so filled—" The Constitution of 
Man in relation to External Objects^— by Mr. George Combe, of Edin- 
burgh, a work in its second edition in America, and already translated 
into French, Gennan, and Swedish. 

4* 
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carriages '*«top the v^ay'' to health, bloom, and beauty. Wkcr 
has not pitied, wheo they were thought to enry, the pale-fkced 
rictim-dragged to what is called an airing, in which Inngs and 
limbs are alike unconcerned, and are both tending to 4i state of 
disease by impeded circulation and impaired digestion. Much of 
high life is an ignorant defiance of Nature's laws, and is visited 
with enfeebled funetions, lassitude, uneasiness, anxiety, and a 
thousand evils, arising from infringement of institutions, which 
when observed and obeyed, lead to delight and happiness. No 
considerations but rank and wealth determine matrimonial alli- 
ances, and these are often in consequence ill assorted. The en- 
feeblement and diseases of high life are by Nature's law trans^ 
mitted to offspring, as surely as those of the reckless and disso- 
lute mechanic ; the powers of mind suffer deterioration from the 
influence of impaired nerves and brain ; the race itself degenerates, 
and imbecility and even insanity visit the palaces of the great, 
mu.ch more,- in proportion to their numbers, than the hovels of 
the poor. 

It is lamentable to see ignorance of the conditions of health 
inducing the aspirant to college honours to impose upon himself 
more prolonged labour than that to which the manual-labourer is 
forced by want of bread, reckless that he loses health and life 
in the pursuit. In the biographies of early talent, when I have 
come to the usual passage, " when his companions played, he 
remained to read and study," I have looked on a few pages, and 
always found that he died early. No attempt is made in our de- 
fective education to inculcate and impress such knowledge up- 
on us ; and we find the most talented men acting in practical 
disregard of these conditions of health and longevity. I cannot 
withhold the following apposite and most instructive passage 
from Mr. Combe's work, already referred to, on the Constitu- 
tion of Man. " No idea can be more preposterous, than that of 
human beings having no time to study and obey the natural in- 
stitutions. These laws punish so severely, when neglected, 
that they cause the offender to lose tenfold more time in under- 
going his chastisement, than would be requisite to obey them. 
A gentleman extensively engaged in business, whose nervous 
and digestive systems have been impaired by neglect of the or- 
ganic laws, was desired to walk in the open air at least one hour 
a-day ; to repose from all exertion, bodily and mental, for one 
full hour after breakfast, and another full hour after dinner, be- 
cause the brain cannot expand its energy in thinking and aiding 
digestion at the same time, and to practise moderation in diet ; 
which last he regularly observed ; but he laughed at the very 
idea of lii» having three hours a day to spare for attention to his 
health. The reply was, that the organic laws admit of no ex* 
ception, and that he must either obey thjem^ or take the conse*- 
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^enceft: but that the time lost by the paniahment would be 
doable or treble that requisite for obedience ; and accordinglj 
the fact was so. Instead of his attending an appointment, i% is 
quite usual for him to send a note, perhaps at two in the after- 
noon, in these terms : — ' I was so distressed with headach last 
night, that I never closed my eyes, and to-day I am still incapa- 
ble of being out of bed.' On other occasions he is out of bed, 
but apologises for incapacity to attend to business, on account of 
an intolerable pain in the region of the stomach. In short, if the 
hours lost in these painful sufferings were added together, and 
distributed over the days when he is able for duty, he would find 
them far outnumber those which would suffice for obedience to 
the organic laws, aiMi with this difference in the results ; by neg- 
lect he loses both bis hours and his enjoyment ; whereas hy obe- 
dience, he would her e warded by aptitude for business, and a pleas- 
ing consciousness of existence." 

Perhaps the most wide-spreading mischief to society comes 
of the only other ignorance with which I shall detain the read- 
er, the ceaseless, indiscriminate, and incogitate pursuit of 
wealth. There are no limits to this object with most men, but 
the stern barriers of law. Merchants and manufacturers hasten 
to be rich beyond the course of nature : they engage in adven- 
tures for which they have neither capacity nor talents ; they enter 
into the most inconsiderate partnerships ; they lend and borrow 
and involve each other in the consequences of the rashest specu- 
lations ; and they live in splendour far beyond their means. 

Machinery should reasonably abridge bodily toil, and leave 
leisure for intellectual and moral improvement, with its con- 
comitant enjoyment; but machinery has been used only to over- 
labour workmen and overstock markets; prices fall ruinously 
low ; the labourers lately ovenvorked are thrown idle, and lelt to 
starve or be supported on charity ; what are called " better" 
times return ; the glut is removed, work is abundant ; avarice 
again overdoes, and again the market is glutted, and the labour- 
ers again thrown into idleness, starvation, and misery. . In 1825^ 
6-7, these views were fearfully verified ; large bodies of work- 
men were supported on charity. For many miserable hours 
they were idle, which hours, distributed over the time of their 
labour, would have afforded them sufficient daily subsistence. 
The Creator intended man to labour a reasonable portion of 
his time, but when man infringes this law by abuse, he defeats 
his own end ; he is thrown idle longer than all the time put to- 
gether which, in each day, w«uld have given him salutary 
leisure. This has been written in broad characters, and should 
be remembered. It is a curious and instructive fact, that 
when these miscalled good times returned, and labour was in je- 
quest, workmen struck for higher wages, and for months some 
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manufactories were from this cause stopped ; when the glut re- 
turned and its consequences, these masters were the most fortu* 
nate, fox they had less on hand, and, blind themselves, had been 
taught by their blind workmen in quest of a diflferent object, that 
the overtrading of their neighbours was a folly which they had, 
by no wisdom of their own, but by an accidental combination of 
circumstances, escaped. At the present moment, prosperity has 
returned : the seconder of the Address, in the House of Com- 
mons, the other night, went into a detail to show that all our 
manufactures were thriving and affording full employment. Let 
us not boast. Love of money, hurry to be rich, still afflict our 
imperfectly educated capitalists. Competition will urge them 
on in the race, another glut will stop them, their workmen will 
again be thrown idle, and much commercial distress will be the 
consequence. In nothing is education more wanted, than for 
the attainment of principles which shall put the race for wealth 
under rational practical regulation, that it may not defeat itself, 
and subject society to a constant alternation of mock prosperity 
and overwhelming misery. 

But we must proceed, from the evils which visit the class of 
society above manual labour, although they are by no means ex- 
hausted, to a short inquiry into their causes. Before doing so, 
however, it may be necessary to guard the picture I have drawn 
from the imputation of being overcharged, and on that ground 
rejected as altogether false. This objection is most likely to 
come from persons who live in comfortable circumstances, and 
a fair external good will towards the circle of their acquaintan- 
ces, the world to them, and among whom they know kind-heart- 
ed, decent, moral, religious, and even a few generous individuals ; 
who shrink from the disgusting task of examining the sores of 
society, or going deeper than a very satisfactorily varnished 
skin which covers them ; who feel in their own persons no in- 
convenience from alleged social evils, the degradation, physical 
and moral, of the working classes, and the humble attainments 
and practical errors of the middle and higher ; and who even 
resent being disturbed by the tiresome people who are always 
croaking " that whatever is is wrong," instead of enjoying the 
far more consolatory conviction, that whatever is is right. Readi- 
ly do I concede to the most contented of these objectors, that there 
IS a large portion of genuine good, moral and religious, in socie- 
ty ; that this, with a much larger ingredient of conventional 
morality, and its result positive law, preserves the system from 
falling to pieces, which it would do in an hour were th^ picture 
I have drawn of the lower and lligher classes of universal and 
unqualified application. The higher sentiments are at work in 
our legislation, and our social economy ; justice is extending its 
influence, and benevolence and charity are distinguishing the 
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age.* But while all this is granted, it is maintained that the 
positive eTOs which have been enumerated, do exist ; nay more, 
that they immensely preponderate, and we should deeply miscal- 
culate if we glossed over and spared {hem for the sake of the 
good wherewith they are mixed. When the question is an- 
swered, What is our Education ? all that has been said of our 
condition will be easily and naturally accounted for. 

1. There exist no adequate means, either in priyate families 
or public institutions, with the exception If Infant Schools, 
for educating the feelings, improving the dispositions, re- 
straining the inferior propensities, and exercising the higher 
sentiments, — in short, for moral training. In all this we 
took our chance, and picked up what we might from partial 
parents, nursery maids, and juvenile companions. The animal 
feelings being the strongest, acted in us with all the blindness 
and^ali the power of instincts, and laid a broad and deep founda- 
tion for habitual selfishness. There is no greater change, nay, 
revolution in education, than will arise out of the nascent want, — 
the incipient demand which is felt by the more enlightened part 
of society, for this education's paramount object. Multitudes do 
not yet know what it means, or laugh at it as a wild chimera, 
when they succeed in imperfectly taking in the idea. The re- 
fracted ray — the full light, is seen from the mountain before it 
shines upon the valley ; but it must shine as the day, and widely 
influence our institutions, before we shall merit the name of an 
educated people. As a proof of the slow progress of truths 
which nevertheless concern man in his most vital social interests, 
it is instructive to look back and find such truths announced to an 
age long past, by master minds that arose long bofore the gene- 
ration qualified to appreciate their genius, and profit by their 
wisdom. Milton and Locke both advocated moral training; 
they held it paramount to intellectual, and intellectual merely 
subservient to it. One hundred and fifly years have passed 
since they urged on the notice of their countrymen its superi<« 
ority and necessity ; but no attempt was made to act upon the 
principles they taught, till within the last fifteen years, when the 
first Infant School realized their bequest to their country, and 
commenced the era of moral education. I cannot withhold the 
eolemn words of these great men. Impressed, as I am pro* 
foundly, with a conviction of their transcendent value, they are 

• The entire generation is apt to take credit for the inetitutiojaa of 
charity. The subscription lists of these tell a different tale. It has 
been observed, that about 1500 Jsnovm individuals, of the 150,000 of. 
which Edinburgh ia composed, support all the ohari table establish^ 
ments in the place. The London proportion would be 15,000. It would 
be interesting to know how the fapt ^^^^^r^har^ty balls wd musical 
fipstivAls, of course, eji^cluded. 
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to me, as it were, *' the voice of the spirits of the mighty dead«] 
Milton's words are these, *' The ei^d of learning is to repair tl 
rain of our first parents, by regaining to know €rod aright, ai 
out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be 111 
him, as we may the nearest, by possessing oar souls of v 
virtue, which being united to the Heavenly grace of faith, mak^ 
up the highest perfection." — (Letter to Samuel Hartlih.) 

Locke says, '* It is virtue, then, direct virtue, which is the] 
hard and valuable part to be aimed at in education, and not a] 
forward pertness, %t any little arts of shifting. All other con-^ 
siderations and accomplishments should give way, and be post- 
poned to this. This is the solid and substantial good, which tu- 
tors should not only read lectures and talk of, but the labour and 
art of education should furnish the mind with, and fasten there, 
and never cease till the young man had a true relish of it, and 
placed his strength, his glory, and his pleasure in it." — Locke's 
Thoughts concerning Education^ ^ 70. 

'' Learning must 1^ had, but, in the second place, as subser- 
vient only to greater qualities. Seek out somebody (as your 
son's tutor,) that may know how discreetly to form his manners : 
place him in hands where you may as much as possible secure 
his innocence, cherish and nurse up the good, and gently correct 
and weed out any bad inclinations, and settle him in good habits. 
This is the main point, and this being provided for, learning may 
be had into the bargain." — ^ 147. 

**But under whose care soever a child is put to be taught, 
during the tender and flexible years of his life, this is certain, it 
should be one who thinks Latin and language the least part of 
education; one who, knowing how much virtue and a well tem- 
j^erod soul U to be preferred to any sort of learning or language, 
makes it his chief business tO form the mind of his scholars, and 
give that a right disposition ; which, if once got, though all the 
rest should be neglected, would, in due time, produce all the 
rest ; and which, if it be not got and settled so as to keep out'ill 
and vicioi^s habits, languages and sciences, and all the other ac- 
complishments of education, will be to no purpose but to make 
the worse or more dangerous man." — ^ 177. 

Lord Karnes anticipated his age more than half a century. 
In his Hints on Education, with profound truth to us, but mere 
sentimental writing to the generation he addressed, he says, '^ It 
appears unaccountable that our teachers generally, have directed 
their instructions to the head, with very little attention to the 
heart. From Aristotle, down to Locke, books without number 
have been composed for cultivating and improving the underr 
Standing : few in proportion for cultivating and improving the 
A^ections. Yet surely, as man is intended to be more an active 
{\^\i a contemplative being, the educating of a young roe^n to 
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ye properly in society, is of still greater importance than 

making him even a Solomon for knowledge." Society has 

red much, and suffers severely » for its ignorant neglect of 

\ admonitions. The principle and the practice of moral 

training will be detailed in its proper place. 

Having, worse than lost five or six years in the nursery, — 
having passed the practicable season of moral training, with all 
oor natural faults about us, tempers unregulated, pride and vanity 
decidedly pampered, and selfishness aggravateo, we were sent to 
school to LEARN TO READ. That there is some improvement in 
schools, it would be great injustice not to acknowledge ; but few 
advlu can say that more than mere | reading was in their first 
school instruction vouchsafed to them. Even yet no attempt is 
made to direct aright the natural appetite of the young to know. 
Heading is a useful instrument of knowledge, but it is gross ig- 
norajftce to call it knowledge itself. Even at an age earlier than 
that of our '' English school," the faculties ardently crave their 
natural food — ^knowledge. The infant purveys, in some diegree 
for itself, to the great reproach of its unenlightened instructors. 
At school, these knowledge-craving faculties have little or no- 
Jthiog done for them ; on the contrary, their natural neglect of the 
school-book, the resalt of their preference of something else 
much more instructive as well as delightful, was punished as 
idleness and frivolity ; and we left our fiirst school as we went to 
it, with scarcely any addition to our knowledge. 

We were now eight or nine years of age, and not past the 
season for yet commencing useful knowledge training. Crea- 
tion might yet have been made to open upon us to the incalcu- 
lable eiSargement of the fund of our happiness, and these facul- 
ties might still have been delightfully exercised, by which know- 
ledge is acquired and stored ; — but no ! " the usages of society" de- 
manded that we should then commence *' a classical education :" 
in other words, the study, for from six to ten years, of the lan- 
guages which were spoken by the Greeks and Romans, and 
which being no longer the vernacular tongues of any living peo- 
ple, are called the dead languages. There is a strong feeling 
prevailing that this usage is a monstrous error; in the educational 
crisis at which we have arrived, it is beginning to be inquired 
into ; and there can be no doubt that the schools of the dead lan- 
guages are falling off in popularity. This is, therefore, a sub- 
ject which I am not warranted to omit in this treatise. There 
is odium and imputed presumption in even approaching the 
strong holds of habit and prejudice with an inquiring purpose ; 
and that odium always holds an inverse proportion to the merit 
of the system or practice to be investigated. Truth and ffeal 
merit neither dread nor resent free discussion. It is matter, too, 
of cunent observation, that the temperature of controversy is al- 
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ways increaaed when interests are endangered : when, therefore, 
we consider the splendid endowments, especially in Eh glands 
for the study of classical literatare, which have stood for centu- 
ries in venerable grandeur, and continue to dispense the rich63t 
prizes, it were in vain to look for dispassionate discussion iu 
those who enjoy or look forward to these objects. Antiquity^and 
wealth, however, are not in themselves valid defences of social 
evils. The time is come for a gravetrial of the claims of the 
dead languages to engross so many of the years of youth, to the 
exclusion nearly of all other kinds pf education. If their advo- 
cates and incumbents be confident of the strength of their cause, 
they ought to court the inquiry, to save them from being pre- 
judged by a practical rejection which is daily gaining ground. 

It is a natural result of the long reign of an institution which 
it is held a sort of treason to question, that it is ill prepared for 
its defence when it comes to be put upon it. The treatises pro- 
fessedly defensive of classical literature are few, because, like 
the popish faith, it has long claimed infallibility, and the need of 
apologies for tt was as little dreamed of as arguments for popery 
at Rome. When we do meet with that superfluity, as hitherto 
deemed, a defence of Latin and Greek, or rather a catalogue 
of their merits which is not expected to be questioned, it is 
wonderful how feeble we find it: scarcely an exception exists: 
even the talent of Vicesimus Knox is naught here. The ad- 
vocates of the dead languages uniformly avoid, or at least mis- 
take, the true ground of the controversy. They expatiate on 
the absolute merits of classical literature, but never dream of 
comparing it with the education which it excludes. When the 
question, however, is set on this latter ground, it is capable of 
great abridgment; for, thoqgh we should grant much of abso- 
lute value to the actual attainment of classical accomplishment, 
the experience of centuries has demonstrated that it is of value 
to so few of those who are forced to pursue it, that the patient 
repetition of the error from generation to generation, — the un- 
questioned duty of each oblivious father to enter his son in the 
classical curriculum, as he was entered by his son^s grandfather, 
in which he is to devote years to what is expected to be faithfully 
forgotten, more majorum, affords a striking proof of the force of 
an ignorant custom inthraliing an imperfectly educated people. 
Were the actual value, then, of classical study tenfold what it is, 
if it be true that ninety-nine in ever hundred who engage in it 
fail, and for centuries have failed of attaining that degree of pro- 
ficiency which is of any value at all, then classical study is not 
the proper education for ninety-nine in every hundred of those 
Mrho at present lose their time in the pursuit of it ; and who, as 
there is no substitute, are left uneducated to all useful practical 
ends and purposes. What is therefore wanted, is to abolish the 
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estelusiveness of the dead languages ; to allot them their proper 
place as sabjeets of study ; to render them eaidly aceessible to 
ail who seek them, either as necessary to a learned profession, 
as a direct gratification of taste, or an elegant accomplishment; 
and at the same time to sabstitute in early and general educa* 
tion, objects of study more practically useful, which, from their 
nature, will be better remembered, and will furnish the snbstaa- 
tial power of knowledge and resource for life. All the real 
benefit to society from the classics, will thus be preserved ; it 
being obyious that no benefit accrues in any way whatever, 
either to the student or the community, from their stated oblivion. 
When we come to the proposed educational substitute, however, 
it is hoped it will be admitted that the condition of the non- 
classical world, will, after all, not be so desolate; and that, 
though labouring in another field, or travellers by another road, 
they will present an aspect of society at least as enlightened, as 
powerful, and as accomplished, as any to be found within the 
walls of the most ancient classical foundations. Now all this 
is true, even on the assumption of greater advantages than can 
well be conceded to the dead languages; but it is still more 
wortbj of consideration, if it be true that their value is greatly 
overfated. 

What is arrogated for Latin and Greek, may be comprised in 
a few particulars. They afford, it is said, the best possible dis- 
cipline for the intellectual faculties : they are, from their per- 
fection as tongues, the best known subjects of philological 
exercise ; — for the same reason they are the most perfect instru- 
ments of thought with which we are acquainted ; — as radical 
languages they are the sources of a most extensive and instruct- 
ive etymology ; — they are the depositories of much useful science 
and sablime philosophy, physical and moral ; — they are finally, 
par excellence, the native tongues of poetry, eloquence, wit and 
taste. Generally, I would humbly argue, that none of these 
claims are exclusive, even if granted to their fullest extent. 
The study of English alone, to say nothing of other modem 
languages, affords ample scope for intellectual discipline, to the 
limited extent that language can supply it ; our own tongue is a 
copious and refined instrument of thought, and is capable of a 
most critical and logical analysis ; the Celtic, Saxon, and Scan- 
dinavian, have stronger claims on the ground of etymology, yet 
are never appealed to as necessary to explain their derivatives, 
and no more need the Latin and Greek. We are richer than 
Greece and Rome in poetry, oratory, wit and taste, because we 
have all theirs transfused, and all our own superadded ; and lastly, 
our science and philosophy reduce the pretensicms of the Latins 
and Greeks, in this particular, to utter insignificance. 

It is BO reply to say that all these advantages were originally 

5 
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boitowed from the ancient tongues* Thie is grantedy and grsle- 
fiilly acknowledged ; still, if it was borrowed, it is incorporated ; 
the loan is not merely enjoyed, bat added to an immense Bnper« 
structure of capital unknown to the lenders. Into English are 
transferred and incorporated correct logical grammar,— cofkioas, 
Tefined, and exquisitely yarious, expression^ — a store of taste, 
elegance, imagery, pathos, wit and criticism,— and all the science 
worth transferring ; while the ancient authors themselves are all 
trahslated, to the complete and undeniable appropriatioD of every 
thing but certain felicitous turns of expression, the only quality 
which translation cannot transfer, but at its best a luxury, too 
dearly purchased by exclusiye study for one fourth of a lifetime. 
It is undeniable, that as records of ancient civilization, such as- 
it was, and of the institutions, laws, philosophy and literature of 
Greece and Rome, they are all transferred into our own lan- 
guage. An unfair use is made in the controTorsy, o£ the fact 
that the New Testament is written in Greek ; and a sort of 
charge of impiety is insinuated against those who object to the 
universal study of the tongue on this account. Now, no one 
has gone so far as to propose to extinguish Greek as an entity, 
or to deny that theologians ought to be master of it. But if the 
Christian message is only to be understood in Greek, why was it 
translated into English, and in that language alone read to and 
by the universal British people, with the perfect sanction of their 
spiritual guides, themselves masters of the original ? 

This discussion might be extended far beyond the space 
which can be allotted to it here. It may be observed summarily, 
1. It is to mistake, as shall be made to appear in the sequel, 
the nature and operation of the faculties of the human mind, 
to talk of cultivating an instrument of thought previous to using 
it in actual thinking. The use of the tool is learned by apply- 
ing it to the material, and cannot be learned without it ; and 
lAoreover, the material must be understood before the tool can be 
even conceived. The faculties require knowledge first, and 
then expression in language ; to reverse the order were a sole- 
cism ; in a word, thought must precede language ; the utmost 
analytical refinements of language are only so many means of 
expressing varieties of thought ; the language did not create the 
thought, but the thought demanded the language ; so that when 
a mere philologist is engaged in his analytical task, and is deal- 
ing with ideas as well as words, he deceives himself if he thinks 
that the most refined expressions, the most delicate shades of 
meaning, suggested the ideas; much more if he imagines that 
they constitute the ideas themselves. How and where ideas 
are to be obtained by the right exercise of the faculties will after- 
wards be shown ; and it is trusted that it will then appear that 
nature has ordained a better course for this than translating, 
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ittlyzing and painng a pagt of GrMk; nay, that this last 
operation itself will be more intelligently and osefblly perfonned 
Of the stadent, who eomes to it with the knowledge stores of an 
ifltellectaal training more in accordance with nature. 

3. It will likewise be shown in the seqael, that there are 
modes of dieciplining the mind much more effectual than the 
most critical philology, which itself will be incalculably aided by 
that {Mnevioas better discif^ine. As languages, Greek and Latin 
exercise bat one faculty, — ^verbal memory; their advocates 
who argue that they communicate a store of ideaSf forget that 
these are as distinct from the languages themselyes, " as is 
ihe swimmer from the flood," and that there are better, because 
more natural modes of obtaining them, modes much more en- 
titled to the name, of intellectaaJ discipline. 

3. The etymological argument is losing; weight every day^ 
The derivatives in English are made, and most suceesisfttlly, 
direct subjects of study, and as easy of comprehension as their 
roots. As already said, we foUow this course with all words of 
Celtic, Saxon, or Scandinavian origin ; it is followed now, with 
regard to derivatives from Greek and Latin, by every school 
gill ; till all the terms of art and acience so derived, are becoming 
as fimuliar as such words as telescope, philosophy^ anatomy, 
panorama^ &c« from the Greek, and mensuration^ rejection, 
emancipation^ caution, &c. from the Latin.* 

4. No one who knows them, denies the splendour, — ^imagina- 
tive, however, more than moral,— of classical poetry and oratory, 
more than he disallows the claims of painting, music, sculpture, 
and architecture. It is, however, not too much to condition for 
the former, as we always do for the latter, that those only whose 
talents point in the direction oif the objects so as to offer a chance 
of excellence, should devote themselves to th^n. But we have 
Kngliah poetry. .%^-^. 



We too can ring 



* V «^ v^»'^^ ^^^mmm ■■■■ ap^ 

With Lycidas, and build the lofty rhyme.** 

We have exquisite poetry, besides, from female pens, whose 
anUiors never read a Greek or Latin poet in the original. 

5. It is matter of surprise to meet with the argument of 
science outside the walls of a very old classical foundation, with* 
in which the actual state of the scientific world is unknown. 
Lstin and Greek contained science for the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; but it is surely too much to send the student 
of the nineteenth to the ancient authors for science. Every 

* Etymological Dictionari'es are now in every girls school Pr* 
Vmmoa Black has ably supplied this desiderate. 
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thiBff trne and QBefal in these is to be foand* iiD{MroTed upon a 
hundred fold* in thousands of English books; white the great 
proportion that is fiitoe and useless is better foigotten. We csn 
study Euclid's relations of Extension, Diophantus's relations of 
number, and Archimedes's demonstration of specific gravity, of 
the properties of the lever, and of the relations of the sphere, 
cylinder, and cone, — found by Cicero sculptured on bis monu- 
mental stone, — without requiring previously to learn Greek. No 
teacher of chymistry, mechanical philosophy, anatomy, physi- 
ology, or medicine, would dream of recommending to his pupOs 
the ancient theorists on these induction-created sciences ; if they 
did so, it would only be as a curious history of error, a subject 
for antiquarian research. 

If for moral science, or ethics, we are told to go to Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, 2ieno, Epicurus, Cicero, and Seneca, the 
answer will naturally be — ^to which of all these ? foMhe meta- 
physics, morals, and ethics of none of the Greek sages — Cicero 
and Seneca were scarcely original theorists — agree with those of 
another. I am well aware that the same difficulty occurs to 
perplex our choice among modern metaphysicians and moral 
philosophers, — at least down to the time of Professor Dugald 
Stewart, who joins in the confession of the Abbe Bonald, that 
that philosophy is yet in expectation : but surely we need not 
take the trouble to learn Latin and Greek in quest of true phi- 
losophy not there to be found, merely that we may read, in the 
original, ingeniouis theories founded on false views of Human na- 
ture, declamatory generalities about virtue and happiness, the 
practical worthlessness of which was exposed by their lack of 
practical effects in mitigating the selfishness, injustice, cruelty^ 
and vice, of the people to whom they were taught, or rather 
before whom they were vainly displayed. 

But this is not all that may be said on the head of the morality 
of the classics ; there is another view of this topic deeply afiect- 
ing the weal of society. Morality is placed by the classical 
authors upon a false and any thing but a Cliristian basis ; and 
yet they are most strenuously advocated by the clergy, espe- 
cially in England, as the most appropriate discipline for the 
youthful mind. This is evidently the result of the habit of not 
inquiring into the nature and consistency of long established cus- 
toms. As part of an education professedly Christian, admira- 
tion of the ancient heathens is worked up almost to idolatry in 
the student: their natural selfishness and injustice, called patriot- 
isin, are positively recommended as the noblest objects of imi- 
tation ; the history of their murderous aggressive wars, rapine, 
and martial glory is listened to with delight, and made in mi- 
mic essay the pastime of the play-groand of every grammar 
school; the sensuality and profligacy that defile, sometimes with 
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baneless abomination, the pages of the satirical and other poets, 
which, coantenanced for a moment, would meet with and merit 
stoning by the popohu^e, nay the immoralities of the mytholo- 
gical pantheon itself, as a subject of study in a Christian coun- 
try, have all, as Stated exercises for our youth, afforded matter of 
amazement to those who perceive moral distinctions, and are 
accustomed to observe and think consistently. A different stan- 
dard of morals, another rule of right and wrong, seems by habit 
to be applied to those privileged tribes ef the ancient world, than 
is acknowledged, theoretically at least, in regard to the modem ; 
so that sensuality, selfishness, injustice, rapacity, cruelty, and 
crime, are, in the first, not only passed over as of a different spe- 
cific gravity from what they count for now-a-days, but are press- 
ed upon the opening faculties as the constituents of moral gran- 
deur and practical virtue! This essential barbarism recoils 
dreadfully on society : Christianity itself is overborne by a spu- 
rious morality imbibed from the ancient authors, and society con- 
tinues selfish, sensual, and belligerent. It is high time that troth 
were looked in the face, and the world disabused of this super- 
stition, which has too long survived the popish ; when a higher 
moral education shall have taken the bandage firom our eyes, it 
will cease to raise a shout of wonder and scorn to predicate that, 
morally viewed, the Greeks and Romans were barbarians from 
the first to the last hour of their history, and that in their own 
barbarism they were findly extinguished. It will tend to recon- 
cile the reader to this apparently bold thesis, if it should chance 
to be new to him, to distinguish between the admitted civiliza- 
tion, and the essential barbarism of the ancients. These com- 
munities passed through many stages of social progress. The 
human intellect never developed itself more brilliantly. In no 
age or nation have men of more splendid talents appeared — 
more gifted statesmen, more lofty orators, more graphic histo- 
rians, more ingenious philosophers, more consummate generals, 
mere able lawyers, more sublime poets, more exquisite artists, 
and, considering the state of physical science, more skilful me- 
chanictans. Their cities were models of architectural grace and 
symmetry; their ways and aqueducts were stupendous; their 
temples, their theatres, their palaces, have no parallels in mo- 
dern times. Elegance atid luxury were carried to their very 
acme among them. The Roman armies were the most tremen- 
dous engines of human power ever produced by human combi- 
nation. The description given by Josephus, of the army which 
invaded Jndea and destroyed Jerusalem, impresses us with the 
idea of the art-military improved to its ne plus ultra in discipline, 
tactic, promptitude, and co-c^ration, as if it had been one com- 
plicated, yet simply and irresistibly acting machine of iron and 
steel. We are accostomed to associate idl that is graceful with 
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Greece, and all that is powerful with Rome; we were early tolJ^ 
that the world was reniied by the one, and prostrated by the 
other ; we were trained from boyhood almost to worshij) their 
books, and the very languages in which they are written ; -we 
are ^miliar with venerable institutions and rast endowments in 
our own island, for the study of these languages alone, while 
Greek and Roman wisdom, valour, patriotism, and virtue, have 
been to us as household words. It is time fur us to try all this 
by another standard, and one which, had we been educated on 
right principles, we would have applied long ago. The barba- 
rism of the ancients may be summed up in a word, — Christian 
MORALiTT WAS UNKNOWN IN Greece ano Rome. Mercy and 
justice did not form the foundation or the actuating principle of 
their institutions, their polity, or their private life. The virtue 
of their republics was mere self-exaltation, called patriotism, 
which was accompanied with gross injustice and cruelty to all 
other nations ', while a pampered appetite fot ipilitary glory, and 
a systematic grasping ambition, produced almost perpetual ^var 
for conquest and plunder, with all the horrors and miseries 
of that worst form of crime. The Roman share in these 
wars, with a few exceptions of retributive' invasions by the 
more powerful victims of their injustice, was exclusively ag- 
gressive. The nation, and every individual of which it was 
composed, either joined in, or heartily sympathised with, these 
grand outrages of moral principle. He^ce war, bloodshed, pride, 
ambition, with an insatiable rapacity, formed the basis of the Ro- 
man character, actuated their policy, controlled their education, 
and constituted their very being. This is what is meant by 
Roman barbarism. It differed from the savage state only in the 
extended intellect and improved combinations which enlarged its 
range, and increased its power of evil. Poets sung its atrocities 
as the summit of human glory, — for there is no greater test 
of barbarism than blindness to its own features, and the mistake 
of its crimes for virtues ; orators lauded the deeds of blood and ra* 
pine, in which sometimes as soldiers they had borne a part^and lis- 
tening senates hung upon their lips, as they fed to fulness the 
coarsest appetites of national vanity and selfishness. Historians 
were ready, in their turn, to record in their imperishable pages, 
the proud crimes of their countrymen : and philosophers systema- 
tised a spurious virtue out of the inferior impulses of human 
nature. Such was the actual national practice from the days of 
Romulus to those of Constantine. We do not find that even the 
sage philosophers themselves condemned, and we are left to sup- 
pose they countenanced and witnessed, the savage scenes of the 
amphitheatre, where Pompey slaughtered 500 lions, and Trajan- 
11,000 wild beasts, and 5000 gladiators, to glut the Roman de- 
light in blood. Whole days were spent in these theatres by the. 
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duiena of all ranks, witaessing the combats of men and beasU 
with breathless interest, and feasting their eyes with torture and 
death. The custom continued to debase and brutalize the peo- 
ple for centuries. Certainly, there never existed on earth a 
more sanguinary race than the admired Romans. This thirst 
of blood added to gross sensuality, and the corruption which 
arose out of and ministered to it, the falsehood and dishonesty 
which characterized public and private life, were barbarism in the 
midst of all the gorgeousness of physical, luxurious, -and literary 
civilization. Morally, the Romans, and not less the' Greeks, were 
uncivilized, and as the course of the selfish faculties which swayed 
tbem is downward, they gradually sank and ultimately perished. 

The talent bestowed on classical pursuits is sometimes suah 
as would master the sciences and extend their range. The 
prize list of a great grammar-school often presents wonderful 
productions of difficulty and labour. The efforts at College are 
still more herculean, and health and life are not seldom sacrificed 
in making them. 

The grammar-school finished aboat fifteen, the acquisition of 
useful practical knowledge may even yet be made, though under 
great disadvantages, liut the feast which Nature spreads is 
especially withheld from the devoted youth destined to the 
classical glories of College. Special, la^borious, and expensive 
care is taken to exclude the chance of his picking up even 
stray knowledge, by engaging him engrossingly in pursuits 
which lead away from it. When finished at school, he is said 
to be " prepared for College," and it is the greatest boast of a 
grammar-school, that its pupils are well fitted fur this advance* 
ment, and become renowned for bearing away the University 
honours. Now '* College,'^ in the sense alluded to, does not 
mean the attainment of physical and moral science, the know- 
ledge of Creation as revealed in the works of God; it means 
more yet of the dead languages, more yet of these standards 
of science and morality, the Greeks and Romans ; it means ad- 
vancement in the " higher classics ;". a greater elevation still 
above all vulgar studies which are to be of practical use in the 
attainment of good and the avoidance of evil in after life.*^ 
The school keeps an eye upon its former alumni, and glo- 

' The term higher classics recalls a mode of reasoning adopted by 
scholars to silence the gainsayer on* the score of his incompetency. 
They tell him he is out of his depth when he questions the suprema- 
cy of classical literature, it being the privilege of few to attam to a 
knowledge of its exquisite beauties ana perfections. The first answer 
to this is, that there could not be a stronger reason for forthwith aban- 
doning the custom of wasting, on such a pursuit, the time of the many,* 
while the second is a challenge to point out any passage in any au- 
thor, Greek or Latin, which, saving alwavs a certain felicity of expres- 
sion, may not be given in English, to all the effect it possesses of de- 
lighting or improving the thinking or feeUng faculties of man. 
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ries in their triumphs in the dead lanpiagee, in the ranft 
they take at College, the scholarships^ the fellowshiiis thejT 
achieve* Nay, this la not all, the school preposterously claims 
to itself the credit of the whole future fame and' fdrtune 
of its quondam pupil, the whole fruits of that education which 
he sabseqaently gave himself; and which the time h6 wasted 
within its walls only postponed ; while his Greek and Latin have 
not only contributed nothing to his advancement, but have been 
most probably almost entirely forgotten by him. There is na 
part of this solemn mockery of intellectual cultivation more tan- 
talizing than the fact, that classical honours are borne away by 
efforts, not in the direct, but the inverse ratio of the value of the 
attainments rewarded. Ambition performs feats almost incredi- 
ble; it furnishes an impulse which makes light and pleasurable 
tasks which, without it, would be an intolerable grievance. The 
literary performances are often of great merit, and were they not 
a//,were they an elegant surplusage to practical wisdom and useful 
knowledge, they would be so much gained, an additional grace 
well worth possessing. But when they are all the hard earn- 
ings uf the noonday and the midnight, when the same time, 
talent, and labour, properly directed, would- hare rewarded the 
young student with an extent of knowledge, and accomplish- 
ment, and resource, which few by their own efforts subsequently 
attain, we can only account for the deadlanguages[continuing for 
another day to occupy so long exclusively the seat of education, 
by reflecting that the men who suffer its continuance were once 
boys, whom it at one and the same time cheated of sound know- 
ledge, and intrenched in impregnable prejudice.* 

If all this shall appear to be strongly stated, if it shall excite, 
as- it will no doubt do, angry feelings in those attached to the 

* As these strictures will very probably be objected to, as referring 
to grammar schools 4UB-they were, and written in ignorance of the im- 
provements now introduced into them, it was thought desirable to ob- 
tain some of the recent reports and prize lists whicn are statedly pub- 
lished by the more important of these seminaries, and all that 1 have 
seen, inaieate as yet paramouat the old subjects of study and compe- 
tition. It is worthy of remark,.toOr that the improvements claimed, 
are neither more nor less than partial introductions of the very useful 
knowledge now advocated ; in other words, partial displacements of 
Greek and Latin. In the two great seminaries of Edinburghr the 
High School and Academy, there is considerable improvement in this 
way ; but both establishments, put their scholarship foremost, in their 
appeal to the public. We find prizes for " best Grecian, best Greek 
prose, best Greek verses, best Latin verses;" and themes written by boys 
of fourteen,- when the faculties are unfit for the subjects, which it would 
task the powers of the ablest tacticians, politicians, and philosophers 
to deal with, su^ as " Was the attack of Saguntum by Hannibal, and 
the invasion of Italy, jiistiflable on the reasons which he alleges ? — 
Which was the ablest general, Caesar or Hannibal?— On the pro- 
gress and decline of conunercial nations— Whether was Livy or He- 
rodotus tie most correct historian 7— On the progress of m8nk««»4 f^^^^ 
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daasies by habit and by fame, and angrier still in those linked to 
them by iBterest, the writer has two grounds of deprecation ; 
First, be abjures all personal feeling in his stnctares on a 
system of centuries. He knows the talent and the worth of 
many of its advocates and retainers ; to some of them he is 
closely bound by the ties of friendship and affection. He re- 
membeiB, with almost filial respect, the venerable men, now no 
more, who were his kind and sincere instrocters ; respects the 
existing generation of classical teachers ; and so far is he from 
wishing to affect their patrimonial status, that he would be the 
first to compensate them for the loss occasioned to them by the 
adoption of a system of education more in harmony with the 
age, and more consistent with the nature and faculties of man. 
Secondly, the author claims the shelter from their displeasure 
of names, which they will certainly join him in venerating. — 
Milton has these words: "Hence appear the many mis- 
takes which have made learning generally so unpleasant and so 
unsaccessful. First, we do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely in scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek, 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one 
year ;* and that which casts our proficiency so much behind is, 
our tinae lost in too oft idle vacancies given both to schools and 
universities, partly in a preposterous exaction from the empty 
wits of children, to compose themes^ verses, znd orations, which 
are the acts of ripest judgment/' In another place, Milton 
says, " Though a linguist should pride himself to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft this world into, yet, if he has not studied 
the solid things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned roan, as any 
yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother-dialect 

ODlv." 

Locke, on Education, says, "Would not a Chinese, who had 
notice of our way of breeding, be apt to imagine, that all our 
young gentlemen were designed to be teachers and professors of 
the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to be men of 
business in their own T' Again, the same author says (for he 
reprobates the practice in several passages :) " But though the 

barbarism to civilization and refinement.-^Whether is aristocracy or 
democracy ultimately more dangerous to public liberty !^-On the. man- 
ners of the heroic ages," Sec. It will astonish a more rationally edu- 
cated age than our own, that the most enlightened men of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century were satisfied with thi» as the fruit 
of seven years labours in their sons ; well aware, at the same time, fi'om 
their own experience, that the self-education, which is to fit for active 
Ufe, has yet to begin after all the prizes for long and laborious scbolas^ 
tic trifling have been awarded, and all the applauses bestowed. 

* On saving time, and other matters, see Letter from Mr. Cunnings 
ham, head master of the Edinburgh Institution for lianguages, &Q. 
App. Jio. IV. 
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qualifications requisite to trade and commerce, and the business 
of the world, are seldom or ne^er to be got at grammar*8chooLs, 
yet thither not only gentlemen send their younger sons intend- 
ed for trades, but e^en tradesmen and farmers fail not to send 
their children, though they have neither intention nor ability to 
make them scholars. If you ask them why they do this? they 
think it as strange a question as if you should ask them why they 
go to church ? Custom serves for reason, and has, to those that 
take it for reason, so consecrated this method, that it is almost 
religiously observed by them ; and they stick to it, as if their 
children had scarce an orthodox education unless they learned 
Lilly^s grammar.'* A passage follows on the subject of the 
special oblivion of Greek. '* How many are there of a hundred » 
even among scholars themselves^ who retain the Greek they 
carried from school, or ever improve it to a familiar reading and 
perfect understanding of Greek authors V* 

Gibbon observes, that a finished scholar may emerge from 
the head of Eton or Westminster, in total ignorance Of the 
business and conversation of gentlemen, in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century.". 

Adam Smith makes the remark, that "it seldom happens that 
a man, in any part of his life, derives any conveniency or advan- 
tage from some of the most laborious and troublesome parts of 
his education." 

Byron, on the authority of his biographer Moore, was a bad 
Greek and Latin scholar at Harrow ; hated the drudgery they 
imposed upon him, and acquired his copious, flexible and splen- 
did style by extensive English reading. 

It is necessary to repeat the quali&ation of the whole argu- 
ment,—* for nothing is more apt to -be forgotten by the advocates 
of ciassleal studies, — ^that not a word which has been said can 
even be perverted to mean absolat^ hostility to Latin and Greek, 
to the length of banishing them utterly from education as a 
pursuit. The study of themt but at a more advanced stage of 
education, and for a moderate portion of time, as advised by 
MUton. is necessary for the diviner— who mu^ add Hebrew^- 
the lawyer and the physiciap. Nay, more} even ^e higher 
classics afford an object which will well reward the kind of 
genius which is fitted for the pursuit. What is contended for 
is, the rescue of our entire youth from the dead languages,"*-from 
the engrossing exclusiveness of that one object, during all the 
period when real knowledge is most naturafly and benefici^ly 
attainable. It will at once occur to the reader^ that this qualifi^ 

* A •ingularly confiimatory letter firom Dr. Ghristiaoo, present profes. 
sorof Materia Medica in the University of Edmbuigh, who obtained the 
highest honoTira for Greek, both at school and coUege, and nevertheless 
has nearly £:>r4ptten that tongue, Y^as lately publishea m Mr* Cpmbe'i 
'*i^9Cturf f onBdHcattflUt'* 
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68tion is preeiiBely that which in likely to be most nnweleame to 
the teacheiB of the dead langoages, whose emolaments depend 
vfotL the Dumbere of their pupils ; but this cannot affect the truth 
of the distinction. 

Our scientific studies are nnexceptionably proTided for at 
College. In all the branches of natural history, ehymistry, and 
mechanical philosophy, we hare the means offered us of the 
liighest attainments. •Suppose us to have completely mastered 
ail these branches of physical science, the question remains, 
What is our access to the scibncb of b^ind, or, more extensirely, 
the science of mam 1 To physical man, there exist ample means 
of being introduced; but anatomy and physiology are never 
dreamed of by any one not destined to the medical profe^ion ; 
the most highly educated gentleman knows as little about his 
owa bodily frame, or its relations to external nature, as the most 
uninformed of the manual-labour class, and is nearly as ignorant 
of the conditions of health, though, practically and by habit more 
than principle cleaner in his person and dwelling. But it is in 
the philosophy of mind that our Universities present the grand 
Uaidc.* Yet truth in this science most be arrived at before 
haman affairs can be placed on a sound moral foundation. If it 
be undeniable, that the true guiding principle of human affairs 
can only be the accordance of human affairs with human facul- 
ties, what must not be the extent of the evils which humanity 
suffers, when yet in ignorance or uncertainty as to the nature of 
these faculties ? Can we wonder at the conlUction in speculation, 
and the confusion in action, which prevail around us? Above 
all, what title have we to expect that education, — ^which is es- 
sentiiBy the improvement of the human faculties, the guide to 
their hght use, and the guard against that miserable abuse which 
far and wide imbitters life, — can be either theoretically or 
practically understood, when no two philosophers are agreed as 
to what the faculties are ; and few writers on education have 
thought of appealing to them, or considered it necessary to take 
them into account at all in their speculations. But this branch 
of the subject will be treated more at large in the next chapter ; 
the utmost object of this and the preceding will have been at- 
tained, if they shall tend to open our eyes, not only to the deso- 
late state of seven eighths of our countrymen for lack of that 
knowledge which alone will enable them to co-operate in their 
own elevation, physical, moral, and intellectual, but not less to 
the imperfections of our own education, our ignorance of that 
imperfection, and, the natural result, our unfortunate apathy on 
the important subject. 

* Professor Ougald Stewart^s confession on this head has been al- 
ready referred to. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON THE FACULTIES OF MAN AND THEIR BELATIVB 0IUBCT8, 



Man the being to be educated-— Knowledge of his nature reqtiired-' 
Training horses and dog»— Education, its three essentials — ^Human 
body, improvement of— The senses — their oWects— FacuUies of mind 
disputed — ^Modes mistaken for faculties — ^Admitted view of man's 
nature—- Shakspeare*s and Scott's — Postulates to be conceded — 
Physiological evidence not founded on — Experience — ^Nine animal 
propensitiee—Self-Love— Desire of estimation — Fear — ^Inferior feel- 
ings what — ^Law in the mind — Benevolence — Justice — ^Veneration — 
Ernies— Christianity — Seven other moral sentiments — ^Inielleci— 
Knowing faculties — Reflecting — ^Language — Tabular view of facul- 
ties — Possessed by all, but in different degrees — Innate and per 
manent— Combination — Degrees of rank in faculties — Supremacy of 
Sentiments and Intellect illustrated — Mr. Combe's original views. 



If the being to be educated is man, some knowledge of his 
nature would seem to be a requisite preliminary to his actual 
education. Treatises abound in which we are told that* man 
ought to be trained according- to his nature, in harmony with 
his faculties ; but, with a few recent exceptions, no educational 
writer has made an attempt which deserves the name of system- 
atic, to inquire what that nature is, or those faculties are. The 
trainers of horses and dogs proceed much more philosophically ; 
they leave nothing to hazard, but study, with the utmost care, the 
distinguishing qualities of the animals, and apply the best treat- 
ment to those qualities. But any kind of training is held good 
.enough for the human animal, and moreover any kind of trainer 
who professes to undertake the office. When the principles 
which ought to regulate education are understood, this grievous 
error will be corrected. It will then be known, and the know- 
ledge acted upon, that education is a process calculated to qualify 
mant to think, feel, and act, in a manner most productive of hap- 
piness. It will be known that he has a certain constitution of 
body and mind, having certain definite relations to beings and 
things external to itself, and that in these relations are the con- 
ditions of his weal or wo. Education will then be seen to have 



three essentials— -firsts by early exertise to improve the powers 
and faculties^ bodily and mental; — secondly, to impart a knovh- 
ledge of the nature and purposes of these powers and faculties ; 
— and, thirdly, to convey as extensive a knowledge as possible of 
the nature of external beings and thirds, and the relations of 
these to the human constitiMion, 

There is an education for the body, as well as the mind ; the 
body has bones, joints, muscles, tendons, all constructed in 
beautiful relation to the propenies of matter, to the mechanical 
laws of force, resistance, gravitation, and equilibrium, and sus- 
ceptible of improved adaptation by proper training. The skin 
is adapted to its purposes of insensible perspiration, regulation 
of heat, absorption, and other functions, and is likewise capable 
of increase of healthy action. The lungs, heart, and blood, and 
the air of the atmosphere', were created in pointed relation to 
each other, and disease and death are often the consequences of 
man^s ignorance of this relation. The stomach and alimentary 
canal form a perfect chymical apparatus for digesting animal and 
vegetable matter, with relation to whose properties they were 
fanned, and for absorbing and assimilating the digested and 
wonderfully prepared material to the constant repair of the bodily 
waste, from the substance of a bone or fibre of a muscle, up to 
the exquisite texture of the eye, and the yet more mysterious 
essence of the nerves, the spinal marrow, and the brain. All 
these points of knowledge offer a fund of practical education ; 
the vigour of the body may, by judicious habits and exercise, 
be increased, and life improved in comfort and happiness ; while 
the havoc made by ignorance, and the sufferings of a shortened 
life by abuse of its functions, may be greatly diminished, if 
not prevented. That these bodily qualities form part of the 
constitution of man, is all to which it is" necessary now to 
advert; the education which has relation to the body, and 
through the body to the mind, — which last owes much of its 
vigour and efficiency to the power of the muscles, the energy of 
the nerves, the regularity of the digestion, the purity of the 
blood, the soundness and sanity of the brain, — belongs to the 
next chapter. 

The senses are an important object of education, as the media 
of man's communication with the material world; the. exquisite 
adaptation of these to the known qualities of matter«^-^of the eye 
to the properties of light, the ear to those of sound, and so of 
the others, is obvious and universally admitted. 

It is far otherwise with the faculties of the mind. From die 
days of Plato downwards, no two philosophers have been 
agreed as to what they are, or in what they consist. How was 
it then possible to educate unknown faculties, and where is the 
wonder that, when the attempt has been made, systems of educa- 
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tioA hare been bo Tarious and contradictory ? Nothing can form 
a more instractlTe proof of the non-practioal character of the 
differing and contradicting analyses, of the human nund which 
metaphysicians have severally propoundedi than the failure of 
one and all of them to systematise edncation. The grand obsta- 
cle has been, ihaX modes of mental ac^onhare, in various ways, 
been mistaken for primitive powers of ^nind ; in other words, 
•perations of mind, and not the specific operating energies, have 
been observed^ Now it is manifest that operations, as such| are 
incapable of educational improvement, unless the operating 
powers be first improved ; it is impossible to improve the act, 
without previously improving the actor ; hence no progress has 
been made in the education of man according to his faculties, 
just because the acting powers, the faculties themselves, have 
not been ascertainedi but their operations, or rather modes of 
operating, alone observed. Take for an example Consciousnessj 
which is catalogued as a faculty by the most aipproved and popu- 
lar philosophers of mind : yet it is not a faculty, but the opera- 
tion of several faculties, acting sometimes separately, sometimes 
together. It were in vain for a teacher of youth to set about 
improving Consciousness ; as a special act, or a succession of 
acts, it is incapable either of enlargement or restriction. As 
well might the arrow's flight be rendered tnore swift and certain, ' 
after it has left the bow. The arrow's flight is a mode or act ; 
the impelling power is the elasticity of the bow, and the mus- 
cular vigour and skill of the archer. Both of these, especially 
the lasty aie capable of improvement. In Aike manner, the 
powers which produce Consciousness are the legitimate objects 
of education, and it will presently appear that it is not difficult 
to ascertain what these are. Again, An able female amthor on 
•ducation* bestows some chapters on the importance of educat- 
ing AttefiUon as a faculty. But Attention is not a faculty more 
than Consciousness ; it is the mode or act of many other facul- 
ties, which in that act, direct themselves to their respective 
objects. Here too it were to pursue a shadow, to attempt to 
improve the mere act ; the powers that act must be ascertained, 
and improvement sought in exercising those powers; and that 
very exercise implies the mode called Attention. The same 
may be said of such other alleged faculties, but mere modes of 
action, as Perception, Conception, Judgment, Ac. Perception, 
must have a percipient, a power which perceives ; Conception 
a power which conceives, and Judgment a power or powers 
wMch judge. 

The metaphysicians come nearer to positive primitive facul- 
ties in what they call the active powers or affections. They 
acknowledge Beaevolence, Hope, Conscience, Self-Love) Love 

. * Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 
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of Fame, Love of Wealth, &c. ; bat alth<ragh these are primi-* 
tive impalses, capable of direct improTement or regulation by 
edacatioo, we know of no positive institutions for that momen^ 
tons parpose, till Infant Schools were realized. 

Now it is plain, that ontil an approximation shall be made to 
something like a practical analysis of the mind of man, until the 
faculties to be improved by education are known, education must 
continue to be vague, misdirected, and inefficient, as it has hi- 
therto been. If, as is evident, we can make no practical use of a 
great part of the catalogue of faculties which we studied at Col- 
lege, mBy we not meet upon some admitted common ground % 
May we not adopt those impulses or powers of mind, which di- 
rectly constitute the view of man taken by necessity, although 
very unsystematically, in the commoti affairs of life; but by 
philosophers rejected, and therefore never reduced to any thing 
like system, and above all, never resorted to in education. Let 
any one think what are the tendencies or characteristics in his 
fellow men to which he traces their actions, and upon which he 
relies with the utmost confidence for certain expected results. 
Let us turn to our most successful portrayers of nature, Shaks- 
peare and Scott, and observe what are their constituent charac- 
teristics of that nature, to which the same faculties in ourselves 
echo with such delighted S3rmpathy. Assuredly these will not 
be found in the catalogues of the metaphysicians. I should be 
safe in conditioning, that I shall not neea to claim tor num^ 
nature any one impulse not recognised and dealt with — ^practically 
though not systematically — by Shakspeare and Scott. These 
are capable, we think, of a much more satisfactory analysis than 
might be supposed ; an analysis which I only require to be grant- 
ed to me, even for argament^s sake, to obtain a basis for educatioh 
which would advance its efficiency to a degree almost beyond our 
calculation. I feel so confident that all my postulates as to human 
powers, impulses, instincts, or faculties, — ^for we need not dis- 
pute about names, — will be conceded to me, from the impossibiU 
ity, as I humbly view it, of refusing the concession, that I am 
content to peril the whole argument, upon the admission by eve- 
ry educated person — First, that the impulses now to be enume- 
rated form constituent parts of man ; and. Secondly, that, as is 
true of the physical 'structure and organic functions each is re- 
lated to some object or objects in nature, moral or physical, ex- 
ternal to itself, but directly pointing to it, upon which it is exer- 
cised. I wish it, however, to be distinctly understood, that I do 
not fonnd upon physiological evidence of the truth of the analysis 
of faculties which I am humbly to offer, because that evidence is 
not generally admitted ; I do not require to trace each faculty to 
a disputed cerebral origin ; the faculties shall be merely meta- 
physically submitted seriatim to the reader's judgment, and his 
<)wn experience appealed to ; and any one which he does not re« 
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oogniae ia man, I am quite contented that be shall reject. l€p 
too, he does not think the relative object correctly added to each 
facalty as we advance, that too be is at perfect liberty to disal- 
low. 

Ist^ I do not fear denial, when 1 claim for man an appetite: 
FOR FOOD, an instinct which directs him, even when new-bom, 
to remove the pain of hunger, the only pain then removable by 
an act of his own. Forming a variety or mode of the instinct of 
food, which last includes hunger and thirst, is the desire of the 
stimulus of alcohol in wine or some other shape. The abuses 
of these appetites are gluttony and drunkenness. That this in- 
stinct is primitive, is demonstrated by its being often manifested 
in a state of disease ; the insatiable -craving of hunger, even when 
the stomach is full, is a common lunatic symptom ; while the 
temptations of wine and ardent spirits often become altogether 
beyond the control of the will. The relative objects of that in- 
stinct are edible animal and vegetable matter ; while the juice of 
the grape, and other extracts capable of being fermented and dis^ 
tilled, gratify the taste for alcohol alluded to. 

2d, For the preservation of his species, man is endowed with 
AN INSTINCT OF SEX. As the abusc of this impulse leads to much 
evil and suffering, individual and social, it requires much [more 
educational watching and regulation than it ever receives. The 
consequences of this neglect to body and mind are often horrible. 
Its derangement is known in lunatic asylums, and detailed i^ 
works on insanity. Its object, relatively, is the other sex. 

3J, Man has an impulse to cherish his offspring. There 
are cases in which this propensity has been morbidly excited. 
Its relative object is the helplessness and innocence of childhood ; 
the feeling and the object were intended for each other. 

4th, A propensity op attachment to his fellow men, in the 
alliances of society and friendship, is a part of man^s constitution. 
This feeling is so strong, that solitude has often produced mental 
alienation, as has the unmitigated silence of some penitentiaries.* 
Man's fellows exist in manifest relation to this social tendency. 

5thj No impulse requires more the restraining hand of educa- 
tion than the propensity to contend and fight. We are 
made most aware of its being part of man, by seeing h in the 
various forms of its abuse, contentiousness, contradiction, vio- 
lence, assault, and war. But as no instinct or faculty was given 
for the purposes of abuse we shall find the use of this propensity 
in self-defence, courage, enterprise, and general activity. "Hiis 
impulse has a marked relation to external objects ; it was given 
to man that he may repel the dangers which often assail him from 
other animals, and the passions of his fellow men. 
^ 6M, It is not enough that man shall contend and fight, it is often 

^ •See Appendix, No. I. 
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trnperatiTe npon him to destroy. Besides killing for food, he 
mnst ki self-defence, kill dangerous animals, and more danger- 
ous men, that assail him : and to fit him for this, he has am 
4N8TINCT TO DESTROY. The feeliogs \irhich prompt this extreme, 
with regard fo his own species at least, are resentment, anger, 
and rage ; these are often abuses, and certainly so is a cruel de- 
light in giving pain, and even depriving of life. In disease it is 
the most dangerous form of madness ; it produces nrarder with- 
out motive, appetite for blood,* ungovernable violence, and in- 
discriminate destruction of every thing within its reach. Much 
short of disease it is a troublesome propensity; cruelty to ani- 
mals, and the tendency to deface and destroy, are its manifesta- 
tions ; while the irascible tempers which disquiet the domestic 
circle, ^are its most ordinary mrm of abuse. It requires for its 
regulation, if not its repression, the firmest and the gentlest educa- 
tional management. The impulse is widely spread in the ani- 
mal creation ; it is the instinct of prey ; and teeth, tusks, beaks, 
and claws, are its instruments. It prompts man, too, to arm 
himself with destructive weapons, from the rude club to the bat- 
tery of c9xinon.% Lastly, it constitutes the impulse to punish, to 
inflict pain, torture, and death. 

7th, In nothing will the observant instructor of youth perceive 
more diversity among individuals, than in the characteristics of 
reserve or openness. Some individuals are so close, that no- 
thing can be extracted from them ; others apparently conceal 
nothing. The truth is, that all conceal much more than they 
declare, and an impulse to conceal is a constituent part of man, 
for the wise purpose of preventing that constant exposure of 
thought and purpose, which would not only render society in- 
tolerable, but would remove a material guard against the evits 
wlich by their selfish passions, men are inclined to inflict upon 
each other. The right use of the impulse to conceal is a prudent 
reserve ; its abuse is cunning, duplicity and deceit. Those who 
are conversant with the insane, are too well aware how often a 
morbid habitual cunning calls for increased vigilance. The re- 
lated objects of the faculty are tb« other faculties whose outward 
manifestations it restrains : the perfection of what is called acting, 
in both a favourable and unf|ivourable sense, depends partly on 
the energy of this power : some children are consummate actors, 
and thereby greatly perplex their teachers who are ignorant of the 
spring and origin of^that character. Several animals are strong- 
ly characterized by this instinct, for example, the fox, c^t, tiger, 
iai all that steal upon their prey ; not less are those who uS^ de- 
ceptions to escape their enemies, as the hare, &e. . 

Sth, Man has a desire to possess the material things that 

* See Appendix No. n. on Homicidal Monomania. 
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cbntribate to his well-being, and lores to accamulate them ta 
exclusive property. When the advantages to society of thia 
accumulation are reflected upon, it is evident that what is called 
capitalf is an institution of nature, confined to man as to indeft- 
nite accumulation, though observed in bees, beavers, and some 
other animals as to annual store. It is only necessary to think 
what would be the condition of social man if he lived, like most 
animals, on the chance of each day, to be convinced of the con- 
nexion between accumulation and social power and enjoyment. 
The use of the faculty to each individual, is the attainment of 
the means of regular subsistence for a family, and the benefit of 
inheritance: its abuse is avarice; its grosser abuse theft: 
its disease every dne has heard of or witnessed in an impulse, 
not created by necessity, but beyond the will's control, to appro- 
priate things of value, and, in the worst cases, whether of value 
or not. The related objects of the propensity, are material 
things which afford enjoyment in some way to the faculties, and 
money their sign and convertible value. Tlie regulation of this- 
propensity ought to be an important object of attention in education. 

9th, Independently of his reason, man has an impulse to con- 
struct, to change the forms and combinations of matter into in^ 
struments and accommodations. Franklin called him a " tool- 
making animal." The faculty is often possessed in uncommon 
power by cretins and other idiots without an atom of intellect ta 
guide it. Reason and imagination greatly aid the faculty in man, 
as is evident when we compare the wigwam with the palace. 
Individuals differ greatly in this -primitive power ; some can 
make whatever they see, others cannot fold a letter neatly. 
The relative objects of the impulse are manifest in the material 
world. This power the judicious instructer will recognise and 
call forth in his pupil. 

It must have occurred to the reader, that in the inferior ani- 
mals are found all the nine propensities now described, for they 
are well nigh eesential to animal existence. On this ground I 
ask leave to distingush them as a class, and refer to them in the 
sequel, by the name of the animal PROPENsiTifs. Before leav- 
ing this class of faculties, it seetoothe best time to appeal to the 
reader's experience if it be not truth, and press the fact on the 
attention of the educationist, that Tfice and crime, in all their 
phases and varieties, are but other terms for the abuse of one 
or more of these specified impulses. The enumeration of a few 
will sufficiently illustrate this, every one can apply each instance 
to the impulse abused, for they are set down in the order 
adopted — namely, gluttony, drunkenness, incontinence, conten- 
tion, violence, cruelty, murder, robbery, fraud, theft, &c. 

lOth, Scarcely anticipating the possibility of the rejection of 
any of the nine impulses ^already submitted, I would n6xt> witU 
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Hot less confidence, claipi for the man we are compotinding^, a 
sentiment of sblt-lote, in which is included as well self-ele- 
Tation as self-preference. In doe and beneficial endowment, it is 
a legitimate attention to oar own well being; it is self-respect, ir- 
dependence, and confidence in our own powers and capacities. 
In abase, it is pride, self-sufficiency, disdain, insolence, love of 
power, tyranny, ahd general selfishness. It is a great exciting 
caose of the actirity of the impulse to resentment and rage, and 
then it takes the deeper colour of revenge ; and, when combined 
with the impulse to appiopriate, it renders that propensity yet 
more steady, grasping, and exclusive. It is the especial faculty 
of qoarrels and duels, and forms the ingredient of turbulence and 
tyranny, which is a nuisance in public, and a curse in private 
life. No faculty of man is more apt to ran into abuse, and half 
the moral evils of man's lot spring from that abuse. The guide 
of youth cannot, therefore, too early begin to watch and repress 
its unamiable manifestations, and regulate its legitimate exer- 
cise. Under the present system of education, this important 
part of man is lefl to its own guidance. Need it be added, that 
it is often manifested in a form of insanity not to be mistaken ; 
the morbid self exaltation accounts for the straw crowns and 
wooden sceptres of Bedlam. The related objects of the feeling 
are obviously self and its concerns. 

Wthj Another sentiment, often but improperly confounded 
with self-love, exercises a mighty influence over man, and fur- 
nishes the key to much of the pursuit of his life ; and that is 
DESIRE of ESTIMATION. By the One, a man esteems himself; by 
the other, he courts the esteem of others. They are best distin- 
guished in their abuse. The one is pride, the other vanity ; the 
one assumes, the other begs ; hence it is tmly remarked, that an 
individual is too proud to be vain. The use of the sentiment 
^now considered, as intended by the All- Wise who endowed man 
' with it, is a proper regard to character, the feeling of shame, 
and, under proper regulation, the incitement to worthy conduct 
in the love of praise. The feeling shrinks from reproach, cen- 
sure, ridicule, and exposure. It leads to a careful concealment 
of vices, follies, and weaknesses, and, better yet, often to their 
cure. The laws which enact disgraceful punishment^, as pil- 
lory, address it directly. It is essentially the love of glory, 
and, in combination with self-exaltation, it constitutes ambition. 
Finally, it often runs into disease, of which any one who has 
visited a large lunatic asylum must have been rather annoyingly 
made aware, by the eager competition of the vain patients to 
detail and display to hhn their merits, each at the same time 
pitying his neighbour for his vain-glory. What, it may be asked,, 
has education ever done to regulate this and the previous power- 
ful and all-pervading feeling ? The answer is, — Nothing I Oik 
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the contrary, it has carefully instituted the means of aggravating 
the evils of hoth, by all the competitions, prizes, preferences, 
and " honours" of our .schools and colleges. The related ob- 
ject of this feeling is found in the tendency of mankind to ob- 
serve and judge each other. 

I2th, That a SENTUiEirT of fear is a part of man, no one 
will deny, and least of ail the teacher of the old school, whose 
ever-brandished rod and cane make a personal appeal to the 
feeling. The sentiment is given as a self-protector from dan- 
gers, physical and moral, with which we are surrounded. Its 
abuse is cowardice, terror, and panic. The example of punish- 
ment implies our belief of its power as a motive. Its external 
objects are danger and evil in general. When diseased, it oc- 
casions the groundless fears and horrors of hypochondria, and is 
essentially that insane melancholy which furnishes the impulse 
to suicide, by sufferings far more intense than man is ever visit- 
ed with in what is erroneously distinguished as reality. 

The last and two preceding sentiments of self-love, and desire 
of estimation, evidently regard self; and, therefore, although very 
important constituent faciUties in man, and intended in their pro- 
per use for the wisest ends,)have nothing in them amiable or exalted . 
They are as self-seeking as any of the niiie animal propensities, 
and therefore may conveniently be classed with these, under the 
general denomination of the Inferior Feelings, to which, in the 
sequel of this work, it. will often be necessary to allude. The 
whole twelve instincts make up and constitute the Scriptural 
entity of the '4aw in the members warring against the law in 
the mind." 

13M, That there is a law in the mind, is beautifully implied 
in the very distinction of Scripture alluded to; and it is the ob- 
ject of education, while it represses and regulates the law in the 
members, to strengthen and confirm the law in the mind. The 
first element of the law in the mind is Benevolence^ — ^the 
benign parent of a catalogue of graces, in kindness, desire 
of the good of others, generosity, compassion, mercy, and all 
the sympathies of brotherly love. It is the charity which 
^' suffereth long and is kind," which " is gentle and easy to 
be entreated," and which, in its expansiveness and sincerity, 
" is without partiality and without hypocrisy." It is impossible 
to conceive a descrmtion of benevolence more just, as well as 
beautiful, than the Scriptural. Sentient beings, generally, are 
related objects of this exalted sentiment, and its scope and de- 
light is their happiness. It is an error to suppose its function 
confined to compassion and relief to distress and misery. It 
goes much beyond this ; if is a well-spring of good-will to. men, 
and reaps positive delight from the increase and extension of 
human happiness* Its manifestations ^pear to thesel&h to be 
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mere sentimental enthasiasni, or weak sacrifice of substance 
and ease ; yet their most exclusive joys are vapid, in compari- 
son with the delights of benevolence. Truly, as well as po- 
etically, — 

" it is twice blessed. 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes, 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest, and becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown." 

It is rewarded with the love of our fellow-men ; for to be gene- 
Tally ^^ liked,^^ as it is termed, is the necessary effect of being 
benevolent ; and this popularity is not confined to those who 
benefit by its generous acts, but is universal. The field of be- 
nevolence is boundless, for it embraces all that can aid or ad- 
vance human happiness, physical and moral. It desires to see 
man free, enlightened, morally and religiously elevated, and 
placed in physical comfort and safety. It descends also to kind- 
ness to the lower animals. • 

£ven this high sentiment is capable of abuse. This appears 
in facility, indiscriminate alms-giving, and profusion. In disease, 
it is beyond the power of the will of the individual, to whom, there- 
fore, the law appoints a guardian. 

14th, A sentiment of justice or conscientiousness belongs to 
man ; it respects the rights of others, and is also manifested in 
truth and candour. Its deficiency is a great defect of character, 
unamended even by benevolence. The individual so endowed 
is apt to be generous before he is just, according to an every-day 
expression. It is a mistake to recognise a defective conscien- 
tiousness in that palpable dishonesty only which calls for the • 
interference of the law. It is a wide-spreading evil in society, 
far short of that degree o£ its manifestation. It sh<^ws itself in 
a way and manner against which the law cannot make provision, 
in the great variety of modes in which men. for selfish ends, are 
unfair to each other, by taking advantages which they would not 
give ; concealing the truth which ought to be told, or misleading 
with regard to it; disallowing others' claims, not capable of easy 
proof; shrouding others^ merit ; misstating or distorting others' 
argument; resenting fair competition; envying success; mani- 
festing a selfish jealousy ; indulging in evil-speaking and ridicule ; 
and, in a thousand ways, ^' doing to others that which we would 
not they should do to us." The severest satire on mankind is 
really found in the distinction conceded to the fair, open, candid, 
and considerate character, to the Aristides of his circle, who is 
marked for his whiteness, the etymology of candour, in the 
midst of the various shades of discoloration in his fellows, with 
which he is surrounded. There is not a more delicate task for 
the infant teacher — for the training must be early — than the 
^l^ercise of the sentiment of justice and truth, uot merely in its 
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broad lines, bat in its minatest sbadowings. The disease of the 
feeling, for even conscientiousness may be over-excited, is ob- 
served in the melancholy self-accusatory ravings of some ma- 
niacs, especially in those too numerous cases in which religious 
terrors have driven reason from its seat. The related objects of 
the sentiment of justice are the rights and feelings of our fellow- 
men. It acknowledges the justice of God. 

15thy The most superficial 6baerver of man cannot have failed 
to feel in himself, and observe the signs in others, of a sentiment 
of Veneration, a feeling of deference, submission, and rever- 
ence. These terms are used by us every instant of our converse 
with those we feel to be our superiors in intellect or conventional 
rank, as something that is their due ; and the whole strength of 
the feeling can be testified by those whom it has deprived of ut- 
terance when suddenly brought into the presence of majesty. 
Yet the trembler in the king's presence is not unnerved by fear, 
for his reason assures him that he is in no personal danger ; but 
" the divinity that doth hedge a king,"--Shakspeare's graphic de- 
scription of the feeling of homage to real or supposed superiority, 
which is a faculty or sentiment in man,— -is the true cause that 

" When the king doth look, the subject quakes."* 

But there is a higher related object of this feeling than earthly 
kings. The King of kings is its great end and object : it is then 
veneration, and constitutes the chief ingredient in the adoration 
of religious worship. A large natural endowment of the senti- 
ment often carries mere external sanctity to excess, and, mis- 
taking it for religion, claims, and often receives, consideration 
and homage for it, to the inconvenient crowding of the calendar. 
The feeling also runs into monomania. The author once saw a 
young man in Bethlem Hospital in St. George's Fields, who 
dropt on his knees whenever a stranger- appeared, raised his 
eyes, united the palms of his hands, and remained in that devo- 
tional attitude for some time, without uttering a word. The 
misdirection of this feeling, either towards the Deity or our fel- 

* Without denying the existence of the sentiment of veneration, and 
also without subjecting himself to the charge of tdtra-repuhlicanism, the 
AmeriCMi reader may very reasonably Question this illustration; ascrib- 
ing tne deferential emotions alleged to be produced by " the presence 
ot majesty, solely to the influence of education and habit, and denying 
tftem existence as the necessary result of the sentiment referred to. ft 
would probably be difficult to establish that veneration, or any feeling 
afcm to It, 18 naturaUy excited, that is, independently of th^' influence of 
eaucation and hahit. by the presence or contemplation of any accidental 
numan attribute, such as power, intellect, or even goodness. A perfect- 
ly correct mvestigation would probably show that veneration can only 
pe telt tor Divimtjr; and that the emotion excited by conceptions of 
yastness, either of possession, extent, capacity, or performance, al* 
though similar, apparemly, is yet totally distinct. 
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low-men, is attended with somnch eTil, that its proper giddanoe 
and exercise oaght to form» what it never yet has formed, an 
object of the most attentive and enlightened educational care* 

The three feelings of benevolence, justice, and veneration^ pre- 
dominating^ over the inferior and selfish propensities, present ns 
at once with an intelligible system of ethics. This is that su- 
premacy of the moral sentiments which is partially admitted by 
ethical writers, from Butlerto Chalmers ; the latter, in his Bridge- 
water Treatise, constitutes conscience the sole ruler ; but benero- 
lence is not less offended by vice and crime than justice ; while 
Yeneration is shocked with the daring disobedience to God's will 
which these aberrations involve. The three sentiments of jus-' 
tice, benevolence, and veneration, are powerfully combined in 
Uuit preceptive keystone of Christianity, " to do justly, to love 
mercy, and walk humbly with your God." The huinility so 
beautifully glanced at is that repression of self-exaltation, the 
tenth impulse I have treated of, which the instructer should 
never lose sight of; remembering that "pride was not made for 
man ;" self-love was intended for him, but not its abuse, " which 
bringeth a snare." The energy of these tJiree feelings, acting 
as they always do in combination, conp*i«ntes the moral impossi- 
bility of committing crime ; for a mau in whom they are supreme, 
is restrained from criminal ao« more effectually than if fetters 
of triple brass were on his hands. If there be means, — ^and it 
wiU appear in the sequel that there are beautifully simple and 
effectual means, — of increasing the power of these invaluable 
sentiments, by the exercise of practical moral training, does it 
not vitsdly concern society to apply them ? I shall offer a few 
words more on the supremacy of the higher feelings, after treat* 
ing of the Intellect. 

IQth, I claim no more for man than ahnost all metaphysicians 
do, and all the non-metaphysical world, in attributing to him a 
sentiment of Hope, the source of much worldly happiness, 
and the natural foundation of our prospects of a life to come. 
Hope is a chief ingredient in religious feeling ; while, in com- 
mon life, it is not confined to expectations and anticipations of 
the future, but is a permanent gayety, lightness of heart, or buoy- 
ancy of spirits, which is contented with the present, dreads no 
evil, and tonstitutes in itself real happiness. Children, as well 
as adults, differ widely in this character of mind; an enlight- 
ened teacher of youth will convert the feeling to usefiil purposes. 
17M, The teacher will find his pupils to differ in another re- 
spect ; he will meet with some of them pliant and obedient, and 
others obstinate and impracticable ; there is, in different degrees, 
in man a sentiment of Firmness, the use of which is perse- 
verance and fortitude, the abuse of which is obstinacy. It is 
of importance that this should be recognised in education as 
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an innate feeling, by which much labour to the teacher, and 
suffering to the young, might be presented by avoiding vain con- 
tests with obstinacy, persevered in by the teacher in the expecta- 
tion of curing the defect, while he is only strengthening the 
feeling, and confirming the habit. The struggle with an ob- 
stinate child, who is farther fortified by pride and self-sufficiency, 
may 'be Compared to an attempt to extract a nail by striking it 
on the head, every stroke only driving it faster. The judicious 
teacher will take care never Ul> bring the matter to that issae, 
but will address himself to other faculties, especially justice, 
benevolence, and reflection ; keeping in mind the fable that the 
storm could not induce the traveller to part with his cloak, 
which he only held the faster, bat the sun was more successful. 
> 18M, Man loves the wonderful. That the sentiment of 
Wonder is innate, will scarcely be doubted by any one who 
observes its power as a motive, and the fortunes that are made 
by appeals to it. Well does the charlatan. know the effect pro- 
duced by his cry of " wonder !" It is evidently bestowed as a 
source of delight in contemplating the wonders of creation, and 
* as an impulse to iaq^airy. With veneration and hope, it con- 
stitutes the religious cot^bination of faculties ; I mean what is 
called religious feelings for <*onscience and reflection are the 
bases of religious duty. The joint operation, in due proportion, 
of the two sets of faculties, makes up the perfection, humanly 
speaking of the religious character ; while a separation of them 
is always more or less to be regretted. Take away or impair re- 
' flection, and the remaining feelings will be apt to run into en- 
thusiasm, and even fanaticism; take away or diminish conscience, 
and we have the apparent anomaly of sanctity without honesty, 
of religious excitement with much unfairness, censoriousness, 
intolerance, and persecution. Wonder is met with in morbid 
activity; its madness sees visions, and dreams dreams, nay, 
attempts jniracles; in combination with a high estimate of self, 
it constitutes the prophet of special revelation, and the angel of 
light admitted to the counsels of heaven. Of this we have not 
to go far for examples, — ^the leaders and their followers are all 
over excited wonderers. Education is called upon to watch this 
faculty ; it will show itself in a child in a tendency to exagge- 
rate and 'embellish, a marked delight to surprise and occasion 
wonder, with often an utter sacrifice of truth to attain that end. 
19M, I do not anticipate objection to a faculty for the sublime, the 
beautiful, the elegant, the perfect, the poetical, as a constituent of 
the mind of man. The Imagination of the metaphysicians comes 
nearest this sentiment, but it does not express it. Imagination 
is considered as a power which produces ideal creations ; — the 
feeling in question is a mere sentiment or habit of mind which 
aspires to the beautiful and perfect, and conununicates an ele- 
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gant refinement to the whole character ; it prompts other faculties 
to create, while itself merely feels, and views* all nature with 
associations of beauty and of poetry. Its abuse is romantic en- 
thusiasnn, imguided by reflection. Its related objects are all 
that is beautifutand sublime in -nature ; it is one of the gifU of 
Divine Benevolence which points directly -at high enjoyment; 
like music it is something superadded to the necessary faculties. 
When it is absent or deficient, the individual is gross and ua- 
refine<h Iniknt education takes much care of this feeling, and 
in various ingenious ways calls it into exercise, with differ- 
ent success, according to the degree of natural endowment; for 
in nothing do individuals differ from each other more. With 
the explanation now given, I shall call this faculty Imagination. 

20/A. The ia>te of the ludicrous requires a judicious educa- 
tional management. Man is the only laughing animal, the only 
one gifted with a specific enjoyment from the contemplation of 
incongruity- It is greatly abused in satire, tricks and mischief, 
and requices watching : it operates severely en many tempers 
who are made its butts, and often withers every purpose of ex* 
ertion or improvement. Certainly it has been greatly neglected 
in education. Its relative objects are found in the exhaustlesQ 
fi«ld of incongruity. 

2lst. Imitation is a marked faculty in man, which shows 'tU 
self even in the youngest children. Its purpose is manifestly 
to bring society to a convenient unifonnity of manners, withoi^ 
which it would present a scene of inextricable contrariety, and 
to aid in educing the powers of the young, by the energy of aQ. 
impulse to do what they see done by their seniors. It aids, as 
is most obvious, the imitative arts; and has for its related objects 
no narrower field than universal, nature. 

The reader is j-equested to glance back at the faculties just 
treated of, beginning with 13 and ending withal,* which likett\e 
animal propensities, happen to be nine in number, and oblige the 
author, by recollecting that whenever he speaks of the morai* 
sentiments, he means these nine faculties. The reader will at 
once observe that Nos. 10, 11, and 12, Self- Love, desire of 
Estimation, and Fear, are not of dignity sufficient to be classed 
with the moral sentiments ; but being as selfish in their nature 
as the nine animal propensities, and being also plainly discemr 
ible in the inferior animals, they are classed with the propensiT 
ties under the general name of the inferior feelings; it fol- 
lows that the moral sentimente are meant, when the term SQv 

* Benevolence, Firmness, 

• Justice, Wonder,. 
Veneration, Imagination, 

Hope, lidveoftheLudicroiMf 

Imitatioiv 
7 
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perior or hiober fxslinos U used. These Ituit diatingniah ma» 

op this earth, fro^ all the creatures of God. 

But the '* Law in the mind'* would be an imperfect reg^ator 
i^ the ^' Law in th6 members,'' if it consisted even of the moral 
sentiments alonel Sentiments are but feelings^ and feelings, 
however virtuous, . are blind, and depend upon intellect-for theiir 
proper direction. For example, oenevulence prompts us to 
succour poverty; but that feeling makes no inquiry into the 
<;ause of that poverty which it profusely relieyi^s. It therefore 
requires to be itself directed by another class of facufties, namely 
the intellectual, which, observing, perceiving, knowing, and 
reasoning, can ascertain,' if so h be, that the poverty is the 
result of idle and profligate habits, that the poor man is perfectly 
able-bodied and fit for labour, and that therefore the benevolence 
is wasted, and worse, upon the encouragement of an unworthy 
object. Man is endowed with intellectual faculties, and these 
ipay be divided into the knowing and reflecting. It is unde- 
niable that, intellectually, we know and we reflect. It is a 
common observation that knowledge is not wusdom, till it is 
« compared and reasoned on by reflection. It is its combination 
with reflection, which constitutes that knowledge which is 
power. The weakest reflecting powers oflen co-exist in the 
same individual, with a store of knowledge which excites our 
wonder. A walking encyclopedia is a title currently given to 
a person who knows every thing, while his reasoning powers are 
nevertheless of the humblest order. Nothing proves more 
demonstrably than this, that knowing and reasoning are distinct 
powers of mind. 

The KNOWING POWERS (A)gnizetwo classes of objects; namely 
existences and events, in other words, things that are, and things 
that happen. Let any one reflect for a moment, and he will 
Und that whatever he knows, must be either an existence or an 
event. The paper on which I write is an existence — a thing 
that is; if I drop it on the carpet, it is an event, a thing that 
has happened, a change that has taken place : soldiers are ex- 
istences, their battle is an event; the acid and the alkali are 
existences^ their eflervescence on mixture is an event. Natural 
history concerns existences, civil history records events. Now, 
from observing that the power of perceiving and remembering 
these two classes of objects, respectively, varies in a marked de- 
gree in diflferent individuals, we may consider them as distinct 
faculties, which will require in education a separate range of 
study and exercise, the one improving the fHCohyfor existences, 
the other the faculty for events. I claim then, for m?n, — 

22</, A POWER TO COGNIZE AND REMEMBER EXISTENCES. 
Q3d, A POWER TO COGNIZE AND REMEMBER EVENTS. 

It is obvious that, to a great degree, man enjoys the$e faculties 
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h eommon with the inferior animals, which last could not eidtit 
without a considerable degree of perception and memory, both 
of things that are and things that happen. These two faculties 
are most'^ctive in childhood and youth, possess a keen appetite 
for knowledge, and reap so much delight from its attainment, 
that an instrncter) himself well 'endowed with knowledge, and 
distiDgatshed by a lively and exciting manner of communicatibn, 
who can keep alive wonder, and put into his lessons a fine ad- 
mixture of the higher feelings ^ will possess a power over his 
pupiPs will and happiness, which will form, and it is already 
known to form, a striking contrast to the heart-withering irk- 
someness of the old schools, in which an antiquated and modt 
faurifal systehi of appeal to the inferior feelings of fear, self- 
exaltation, yanity, and covetousness, is found necessary to 
stimulate the languid faculties. The knowing ^cullies are 
capable of great educational improyement, and, by judicious ex- 
ercise, often arrive at such a degree of 'comprehension, minute* 
Bess, and accuracy, called cleverness and acumen, as lo give 
great practical power in Ufc, and to lead to discovery and inven- 
tion which extend indefinitely the range of human attainment. 
We can now understand the mode of activity called attention f 
it is the tension or actrVe employment of the knowing faculties 
when in act of observation. The young must be called upon to 
observe, and that extensively and minutely : the educated knovir 
well how little was done for them in this exercise, when they 
were engaged exclusively in reading books, and dreaminglir 
passing over the whole of existing things, though before their 
▼ery eyes. In the lower classes of the people, observation re- 
mains utterfy dormant, and much of the sufiering of their con- 
dition is the consequence. The related objects of these two 
knowing powers aie Creation and Creation's changes; their* 
scope is unbounded. 

There are other knowing faculties, of marked distinction in 
-the different degrees of manifestation by different individuals, 
which aid in the acquisition of knowledge ; sudh as a perceplivo 
power for each quality of matter, as its form, size, colour, gravi- 
tation, sound, &c. and on these the talents of drawing, painting, 
sculpture, mechanics, and music depend. But these manifesta- 
tions, tnost be so obvious to the enlightened and judicious edu^^ 
cationi:«t, that I shall not occupy time an'd space with a detail of 
them. 

The BBFLBpTiNO POWERS sufTer a twofold division, like tho 
knowing, and we find individuals' manifesting these powers 
differently, according to^that division. The reflecting make use 
of the materials stored by the knowing Acuities, for the pni^- 
pose of performing the operation of RCASONmo,^~that consists In 
eomparing two exiatences or two events, and concludiflg that 
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aomethifig else exists, existed, or will or. may exist, or tha< 
something else happens, happened, or will or may happen, ia 
consequence ; in which range are comprehended all the truths 
of the physical and moral world. 

24/A, The process of reasoning, of conclusion drawing, is 
sometimes peiformed by a simple act of comparison, or percep- 
tion of analogy : a vast majority of mankind reason in this way ; 
such a truth follows from the resemblance of two truths which 
they have compared. The whole of the brilliant field of whai 
in reasoning is called illustration is nothing more than this 
process.of comparison; and, as many writers and speakers, and 
these like Dr. Chalmers hy far the most popular, manifest al- 
most an exclusive preference for analogical and illustratiye 
reasoning, I feel that I am warranted in distinguishing in man, 
the reflecting faculty of comparison. 

25/A, Some reasoners, but comparatively few, are more severe, 
and are coat^nted with no conclusions which do not stand in ihe 
relation of necessary consequence to their premises. This is 
truth, they reason, because it is deducible necessarily from the 
consideration of these othet known truths brought together. 
These are the logicians who distrust analogy and comparison. 
The faculty they use is the highest intellectual power, the per- 
cipient of the relation of cause and effect, which I beg to be ia- 
dulged in designating by the name of the faculty of HEcca- 
SARY CONSEQUENCES. When the distinct operation of the two 
mentioned faculties is understood by tiio instructor of youth, the 
different lines of talent, will be obvious to him, and the edaca- 
lional training will be made, to correspond. 

It is a metaphysical error to distinguish Memory as a primi- 
tive faculty, seeing that the cognizing and reasoning powers 
must necessarily be the remembering powers ; remembrance 
'being nothing else but the continued impression of cognition and 
reasoning, varying according to the energy of those powers. If 
memory were a distinctive power, it would, in each individual, 
be alike strong, and regard a// subjects of recollection alike. But 
«s this is not consistent with fact, as one individual remembers 
existences, and another forgets existences and remembers events, 
while a third recalls with ease a train of reasoning, another mu- 
sical airs, and another the faces of persons he has seen, or the 
scenes he has , surveyed, ea^h perhaps weakly remembering 
something else of the matters now enumerated, we are forced 
to the conclusion, that there is no general faculty called^fnemory, 
but that each faculty has its own power of recalling its impres> 
sions. The instructor of youth should ponder this truth well, 
and he will save himself and his pupil much time and labour in 
indeflnite and desultory exercise of a supposed general faculty of 
jnemory, when in truth he will actually improve th? memory of 



«aeh lacuHj in the proper direct caltivation of the faculty 
itself. 

The reader ie^ it is trasted, now in a condition to see the pro- 
priety of jlisallowingr Perceftion as a primitive faculty. Both 
the knowing and refleetiTe percipient powers have now been ex- 
plained and distinguished : the faculty of exietteoces perceives ex- 
istences, that of events events ; that 6f comparison, resemblances; 
that of necessary consequence, cause and effect ; so that a general 
fi^nlty of pere'epCicM is necessarily « nonentky* 

Last of all, I daim for man, whose eomposition we have now 
finished, the man-distinguisbing facnlty ef LAflFecAOv, wheiel^ 
he oonverts his thooghts into tbe conventional signs ca)M 
words, and, in oral and written discourse, excites the iacnltieto 
of his fellow men in tbe bonndleta extent of social interconrse. 
Laogoage is a mighty instrument, bat great evil follows the 
'sner of mistaking it for more. 

Once more, before proceeding farther, tbe reader is reqnested 
to snhject the foregoing analysis to the strictest scrutiny. Hto 
H not asked to surrender the catalogue of faeulties which ittay 
he dear to him as associated with the venerable name of Aim 
Mater; he is welcome to reserve that for the amnsement'of his 
metaphysiea) hours; all' that is now asked is, that he will admit, 
nrat least not deny, that the feelings, impulses, or ihcalties, just 
sabmitted to his oonsideration, have been recognised by him in 
that being called Man. 

The whole faenlties which have been described, are now 
hronght under the reader's eye in « table for the oonvemence of 
•eferenee :— 

INFERIOR FEELINGS. 

> 

AffDCAL FROFENSITIES. 

pft»pennty of Jibod. Propensity to Coiioeal. 

^$ear. .... «... Acfutne. 



ft • • » • • • 



Qf^ipnng^ .••. . ConttrvcL 

.... Aitaehmeni, Sentiment of Sdf-Love. 

ioFight Dme of EtHmaSUm 

...^ .... J-^cstroy, rWTm 

HIGHER i«ELING8. 

MOBIL annmiBWis. 

Sentiment of BenepoUnce. Sentunent ef TFan^M^' 

Justice • • • • hMLginaiionj, 

Fertefttfton. . . • the Ludicroug^ 

.... XiOJM, .... .^a. JMrnRHlMIt 
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INTELLECT. 

UlNowimg Faculties- REfLEcriNG Faculties* 

■ 

^GgniiUm ^f Exutemeet, ComywrtMm. 

eoenif . Necesmry ConMtqtunce. 

Percipients of Form^ Coiour, 

SoUndf ^C. XiANGUAGE. 

Seyeral general points require a monient^B attentioa. !• All Ui« 
feeulties ia the preceding table bt^loag to every sane iodividual 
^f the human-race ; the want of any of them would be the impei^ 
fection of partial idioey. 2. Tbey are poseeesed in very differ- 
ent degrees of endowmen,t in diiTt^rent indiyiduajd. It i« this 
difference which C()n9Ututes the endless varietiea ia the charac- 
ters of men. Taking the faculties in groups, it is evident that 
individuals in whom ihe inferior feelings predominate, will be 
coarse, sensual, and animal ; while those in ' whom the higher 
feelings are the strongest, will be moral and refined. In each in- 
dividual, some faculty, or combination «)f faculties, is always so 
powerful as to mark the character ; and observation aod diaca»- 
mon of these characterizing peculiarities, in each otjier, are half 
.the business of human intercourse. Any oae could, on a very 
short notice, furnish a catalogue of the characteristics of his ae- 
quaiatances, and that according to the order of the foregoing 
table. A, he would say, is a perfect gourmand ; B is abatenaious 
and sober ; C cannot bear children ; D should hire himself for a 
fiurseiy-maid ; E is argumentativerContelitiou8,,violent., and paa- 
aionate, F is as gentle and forbearing as a lamb ; G is reserved, 
cunning, and artful, H is open as the day ; I is avaricious and 
miserly ; K is proud ; L is y:ain ; M is a coward ; N is humble and 
diffident, and shrinks from notice ; O is benevolent ; but P \b 
generous and almost profuse ; while R is cold hearted ; S is just 
and true ; T is ignorant ; U is an encyclopedia ; V is profound 
and logical; W cannot put two ideas together,. and draw a ooa- 
elusion from their comparison ; X has a turn for tlie fine arts ; 
V Y excels ia mechanics ; Z has a giH; of language, so copious and 
fluent, that his thoughts form themselves into words with the 
precision and beauty of a crystallization. 

3. It must occur to the reader, and he is requested to remem- 
ber it as a fundamental truth,^hat these characteristics of indi- 
viduals arise from innate laculties, which are permanent^ and, 
however improvable, not liable to be- eradicated. The, facul- 
ties modify each other, but the general character is fixed. The 
irascible man of to-day was so twenty years ago; so was the 
selBsh,— ^though higher feelings cultivated fender the conduct of 
the one milder and of the other more liberal. 

4. Another point is to be kept in mind hjr ihe reader that the 
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fcuman faealties lirdeapable of acting io tornhMUien with aaeli 
ether, at least of simuliane&tu aetioHy ; the eSkot of wbioh 
will be an inereased teadeney to a common end when the fa- 
enlties acting are in harmony ; or. a imkhiication of power, ao 
ihat the halanca in favour of the stronilt'est will be the remddo- 
iag force, whan they 8atae[oni2e ofieh^ c^ber. Th» is the stale 
of what is called mixed motives, which Iscaroely needs iliastra- 
tion. In a jmblio sobsoription for a charity, for example, Be* 
•nevolence prompts to give, and often miieh BM>re atrongly does 
Tanily ; bat their^aiied opc^tidn manifestly strengthens tlie 
impuise; self-love and avarice would save the money. Now, k 
it is perfectly obvioos, that it will be ^iven or withheld, aecord- 
4ng as one combination or the other prevails. Other examples 
might be supplied, bat'th^ can be easily figured, it is plain 
that wibat is called individual character must essentially be the 
prodoct.of a sort of balance of power among all the. fncuUiea; 
the strongest will stand out most prominent, as *' the ruling 
pisston," modified by others, and therefore only presenting it- 
self .as a remainder/ Thus a man has a powerful impulse of , 
courage, and- a -thirst for glory, which would urge him on -^* to ' 
seek th^ bubble reputation even in the cannon^s mouth ^" but he 
is also endowed with a cautious fear of wounds and death, the 
result of whose operation witl be a certain- deduction from his 
rash gallantry, and a practical feeling that ** the better part of 
▼aloar is discretion.'' He is still a man for the cannon!s mouth, 
but he will never go there but when influenced by a prudeat 
sense of duty. It ts needless to push ao obvious an in^ry far- 
ther. It must be mamfest that education should address itself 
fMMntedly to these' combinations. 

5. ^The last general observation which requires to be made 
will at oince be admitted, ths^ there are degrees of value and 
rank in the faculties of dian* It is a law of our natoce to look 
upon the moral sentiments ^ith more respect than the animal 
propensities.; while the profound powers of refiection and rea- 
«oning are more elevati^d than the aeutest facwlties of observa- 
tion. When superiority involves control, it is called suprema- 
•ey ; this oontrol is exeroised by the moral faculties, guided by 
the inteUect, which is another word far -ethics. And this coa- 
trol is properly called the SupaaMAt^v o«> the Mobal Sbnti- 

No writer has thrown so mach light upon this important sub- 
jeot, %& Mr. Combe, in hia ^^Constitution of Man.'' He 8a3iiB, 
<p. 39.) " £ffery faeoky ataads in a definite relattdn to car- 
tatn exMfoal objects ; when it is intenialiy active it desires Ibese 
-objects ^ whea they are preaeated to it, they excite itto aoiivity 
«fid delight it with agreeable emotions* Human happiness sad 
■iaefjF ana laaaivaUe iofta the gratifiGitifln ar* danivl of ana : ^r 



more of ovr aclivo &ealti6srbelbro deoenbed, of the oxt«mA 
MDSes, and the fedings eoimected with onr bodily inoio. The 
fecatties in themselves are mem iiwtincts; the metal eenli- 
ments sad intellect are. higher iastincts than the animal pro» 
peWttes. Every fkeahy is good in itself, hot all afo liable f 
abase: their manifestations are right ooly when directed foy en* 
Ughtened intellect and moral sentiment. In maintaitting tlio 
supremacy of the mora| sentiments and iffteliect> I do not eon^ 
eider ihem saffietent to direct conduct by their mere instinetiTe 
enggestions. To fit them to discharge this important duty, they 
nuist be tUuminaied^ by knowledf^e of science and of mored 
4md religious duty ; bat wherever their dictates, thas enHgtttea- 
«d« oppose the solicitations of the propensittee, the latter moflt 
yield, otherwise, by the constitation of external natnro, evil wtH 
inevitably ensae. This is what I mean by nature being conetitot- 
ed in harmony with the sapremaoy of the moral senttmento and 
intellect*' 

I am not acqnatnted virith any thing moire delightfnlly in- 
atraetive than the twenty four pages which follow the extract 
jast given. In these Mr. Cmnbe illnstratee the principle of the 
regulating power of the moral sentiments and inteliect, fa^ 
lowing its application to seireral of the moat important affairs 
of life ; for example, the principle, if acted on, would prevent 
the domestic propensities from blindly allying themsi^vee,. in 
nanriage with an unworthy object. It woii^ prevent the for- 
■mtioa of rash friendships, which, founded on fehien, or an? 
other form of selfishness, have no sdid foundation,' and end, if 
fmrtune changes, in nrntual repioacheeand charges of insinceri- 
ty. The contrast of the heyday of Sheridan's reputation, wbidi 
aorrounded htm with friends wiio vainly boasted of his aeqiiunt- 
ance, and the closing scene of his deserted deathbed, is given as 
an example. Again,- the principle, if it did not preyent their 
formation, would at least show that there is no oauae for woiider 
when partnerships, entered imo for mutual gain, fail to pieces 
in consequence of bad success, or some o^er excitement jof 
eeifishness. After several other examples of false and baseless 
reliance on the inferior feelitrgs, Mr. Oombe points out the delight 
and permanence of alliances and coonexionsformed under theguid- 
ence of the higher feelings and the intellect, in which net only 
these are delighted after theif own pure^and eifcalted. nature, but 
the inferior feelings, themselves are gratified in their proper and 
legitimate way, so that all thefaeultiaaare inAormoi^ with eaoh 
other* I cannot withhold the coodndiog passage on this sub- 
ject. ^By this illustration, the* reader will cmdcrataod more 
clearly what I moan by the hamEMMiy of tke &c»lties. The 
laehioMiye and commercial frieodsbipai of which I Ispebe, 
tgratified. the-lawar foaluig8» but left^nt, as fiMdamsntal pria- 
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e^lesy'all the higher seDttioeato ; there was .therefore a want of 
ll^noay in these instances ; an absence of full satisfaction ; an 
nn^rtainty and changeahleness which gave rise to only a mix- 
ed and imperfect enjoyment while the friendship lasted, aod to s 
fiaeling of painful disappointment, and of vanity and vexation, 
wiien a rupture occurred. The error, in sach cases, consists in 
Ibanding attachment on the lower faculties, seeing they, by 
themselves, are not calculated to form a stable liasie of affec- 
tien ; instead of building it on them and the higher sentiments, 
which afford a foundation for real, lasting, and satisfactory 
friendships. In complaining of the vanity and vexation of at- 
tachmentjs ^ringing from the lower faculties exclusively, we 
are like men who should try to build a pyramid on its «mall«r 
end, and then lament the hardness of their fate, and speak i»f 
the unkindness of Providence, when it fell. A similar analy- 
«s of all other pleasures founded on the animal propensities 
chiefly, would give similar results. In short, happiness must be 
viewed by men as connected inseparably with the exercise of the 
three great classes of faculties, the moral sentiments and intel' 
.lect exercising the directing and controlling sway, before it can 
b^ permanently attained/' 

This chapter cannot be more appropriately concluded, thaa 
by caiting the attention of the educationist to the light which he 
will find thrown on the moral govenmeot of the world, by the 
recognition as true to nature, of the faculties of man, as now pro^ 
pounded, and their relative objects. It is the main design of 
Mr. Combels ^* Constitution of Man," to demonstrate the foundi^ 
tion of that governineot. He distinguishes the laws of natntre 
into Bhysioal, Organic, and Moral, and shows that if man does not 
yield obedience to these law3, evil, even in this life, will be th^ 
consequence. 

1st, He has slfown — ^and he is entitled to the high distinction 
of having been the first to show— ^that the natural laws ops- 
rate iifDEPENDENTLY OF EACH OTHER ; that each requires ob^ 
dience to itself, and in its own specific way, rewards obedienoe, 
and punishes disobedience, and that human beings are happy 
precisely in proportion to the degree of their obedience, or to the 
degree in which^ they place themselves in accordance with tnese 
the Divine institutions. For example, an individual who neg- 
lects or carelessly observes the corresponding physical law of 
nature, will be drowned, or burnr, or crushed, or Oractnred, or 
lacerated, and that inevitably, however strictly he may obey the 
moral laws» even to the extent of the utmost reach of human 
virtue. Again if he obeys the organic laws, he will reap bodily 
health, which is the specific reward of that obedience, nor will 
any degree of n^rai turpituda(if he avoid sensual exoefis, which 
is a breach of the organic «a well as the moral Uiws), matexiaUy 
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diminish bio heahh. But his moral defects will bring thi^ 
«wii pimishment ; and, from thess his health of body will tioC 
protect him. This priHciple SfTords a key to much that appears 
inscrutable in the moral government of this world. Whatevcnr 
nan may be permitted to hop^ with regard to another, he most 
«tttdy and obey the laws which regulate this world, else no de- 
gree of piety and worth will saye him from the erils which follow 
neglect of the physical and organic laws; while no compliance 
with these last wii\ shield him from moral suffering, if he contemns 
the moral laws. Whenerer we get the principle of the ivide' 
pendent operation of the different departments of the natural laws, 
the apparent confusion of life is explained, and we see why the 
%ad man often prospers externally in this world, and the good 
man is overwhelmed with misfortune ; — I say externally, for the 
bad man cannot reap higher enjoyment than physical and organ- 
ic, while, at the same time, he suffers all the penalties 6f a low 
morality. On the other hand, the good and pious man, how- 
ever physically and organically afflicted, is compensated, eren 
here, with the direct consolations of Yirtue and religion. But 
the kind of happiness enjoyed, or misenr suffered, will be fonnd 
Cttvariably to result to each character directly and separateiy, 
and without the possibility of interference of any of the others, 
from the specific law or laws obeyed or contemned. This theory 
of the independent operatioftt of the different classes of the laws 
ef natare, which is itself sufficient, when practically applied to 
the affairs of man to work a momentous change in bis condition 
In the present world, is not, it is believed, to be found in any 
previous author, and therefor^ belongs to Mr. Combe. 

9dy Although many writers have partially shownj and more 
have conjectured, that there is a certain harmony between fhe 
constitution of external nature and the constitution of man, Mr. 
Combe has been the first to demonstrate this harmony as an all per- 
vading principle of creation, and a perfect and beautifully symme- 
trical system. In order to perceive the wise relation of the nato- 
Tal laws to the human constitution in body and mind, both these 
related objects must be understood. On the one hand, the laws, 
physical, organic, and moral, must be observed, and their inde- 
pendent operation demonstrated ; and on the oth^r, the mind of 
man, as well as his body, must be known ; yet that knowledge, 
according to Mr. Stewart, was down to his time, "yet in expec- 
tation.^' Mr. Combe has adopted the faculties which have now 
been detailed^, as primitive in man, and comparing these with 
external nature and nature's laws, he at once saw and made plain 
lo his eountrynien and the world, the perfect correspondence and 
liarmony wliich were the eternal design of an omnipotent Creator. 

8rf, The same gifted writer has shown, that while each natn- 
rallaw acts separately, there is a beftntifnl combinntion in their 
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tttioii* havuig for its object the eahivation of the moral and istel* 
ketu«l powers of man, and the establishment of their supremacy 
ever the animal propensities ; in other words, that th£ world 

IS ACTUALLT ASRAMOBD ON THE PBIMCIPLB OW rATOUSIMO VIRTUS 
AND PUNISHING YICS, AND THAT |T IS THROUGHOUT ITS CONSTITU- 
nON, FRAMED IN ADMIRABLE ADAPTATION TO THE FACULTIES OF 
MAN AS A MORAL, INTELLIGENT, AND RELIGIOUS BEING. This Sub- 
lime truth had not escapeii previous obseivatioD. Bishop Butler 
feli it as an impression on his virtuous mind, but failed to esta- 
blish its universality on demonstrable evidence. The name 
of George Combe must be associated, — and already is extensive- 
ly associated in the four quarters of the globe,— with the demon- 
ttrated and completed system ; «( hich, by biinging into one point 
of view, the different constituent elements of the human consti- 
tation, and showing their relations to each other and external 
satore, enables us to explam many of the phenomena of human 
life with a simplicity and success which remind us of the light 
thrown upon the phenomena of the heavens by the principia of 
Newton» Systems of Truth are the work of Gud : it is the highest 
reach of human intellect, humbly to observe and expound them ; 
and, with a mind enlarged and heart improved by the Moral 
ReYclation which teems in the oracles of his works, to learn and 
^pply to life and conduct the Oracles of his Word,— 4he one a 
republication, as has been sublimely and truly said, of the other.. 
** Wherefore," says the enlightened and pious Melanctbon, 
*^ wherefore our decision is this, that those precepts which learn- 
ed men have committed to writing, transcribing them from the 
common reason and common feelings of human nature, are to be 
accounted as not less Divine, than those contained in the tables 
given to Moses ; and that it could not be the intention of our 
Maker to supersede, by a law graven upon stone, that which is 
written with his ow& finger on the table of the heart."^ 

* I should have observed earlier, that Mr. Combe has published 
three lectures on Popular Education, d^vered in October, at the re- 

Jinest of the Edinburgn Association for Useful and Entertaining Science. 
these, he has brought his views of Man and Nature into the most 
sptiflB^ory practical applicationr 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ON EDUCATION AS ADAPTED TO THE FACULTIES — JNFAKT 

EDUCATION. 



Faculties improvable — Man. how made wiser, bow betterr— Law of ex- 
ercise of faculties— Each faculty on its own objects — Exercise of one 
faculty does not improve another — Facuhies that require regulation, 
excitement, direction of intellect — ^Loadstar of education — Pupil's 
study of his own faculties, and their objects-^Education, Phyneal, 
Moral, Intellectual — Infant Education, to commence in the cradle — 
Infant school, Physical training. Moral, Intellectual — Real and ver- 
bal — Pestalozzi and Mayo — ^Lessons on Objects — Summary of edu- 
cation of faculties— Edinburgh Model Infant School — Religious im- 
pressions, no distinction of sects, preparative — ^Agency of Man ui 
this — Divine blessing — ^Intolerance deprecated— Edinburefa Inftut 
School on liberal basis — Progress and success of the school — ^Prizes 
and places — Great merit of Wilde rspin — Prejudices against Infant 
education, objections answered. 



That each sane individual possesses all the faculties which 
have been enumerated, though in different degrees of endow- 
ment, is not more true than that, In the faculties of every indi- 
vidual above the intellectual and moral grade of idiocy, there is 
some degree of improvability ;— sdme capacity of increase of 
strength in the moral and inlellectaal powers, and regulation in 
the animal propensities. All education is imperfect in the de^ 
gree in which it falls short of attaimng these ends. In its most 
general view, education is intended to make men wiser and 
better, in other words, to improve them intellectually and morally* 
Bat this is too va^ue a generality for practical purposes. The 
practice must be direct operation on the various faculties, the 
iqaproved direction and agency of which constitute wisdom and 
goodness. 

Men are made wiser by the acquisition of knowledge and the 
habit of reflection ; while they are made better by the improve* 
ment of their moral sentiments. It follows, that the observing 
faculties must be aetively exercised, in the perception and memo- 
ry of existences and ievents ; and the reflecting powers habituated 
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to extensive comparison and logical deduction. Industrial skill 
afain depends on the increased activity of the mechanical fatul- 
ties, and all the powers by which matter and its qualities add 
eonditions are cognized. Moral worth is a general term for 
lereral particulars, which particulars must regulate the, actual 
moral and religious training ofthe individual. The faculty of Con- 
science is, in its activity, essentially the moral worth of Justice, 
Benevolence^ of brotherly love, and the exhaustless impulse to do 
food to our fellow men and. the whole sentient creation, while 
Veneration must be directly exercised as the moral worth of 
piety, and the duty and delight of love and obedience to God. 
The improvement of these faculties by direct operation on each, 
is the only notion we can form of moral and religious training. 

Each and evert faculty must be positively exercised, to 
IE iMPRovEd'. Preceptive inculcation is notoriously insufficient 
to give mechanical sl^U ; in actual life it is never relied on, but 
the apprentice-hand is, for a course of years, set to the work. 
The same practice is required for the observing and reflecting 
fteulties ; they must themselves work in a long course of active 
practice, to fBap the reward of talent. In the moral faculties, 
exercise ta not less essential. As well may we rest contented 
with saying to the destitute, the hungry, and the naked, '* be ye 
clothed and fed,'' without offering them the actual means, as to 
oar moral pupil, " be ye kind, compassionate, generous, be ye 
just and true, be ye pious," without exercising them in these 
graces. An apprenticeship — a long apprenticeship to justice, 
and mercy, and piety, is as essential to the practical exercise ol 
these, as it is to skill in handicraft trades. TJbe Law of Exercise 
IS of ukivbrsal application. It is a fundamental law of na- 
ture, that all the capacities of man are enlarged and strengthened 
by being used. From the energy of a muscle, up to the highest 
facuHy, intellectual op moral, repeated exercise of the function 
increases its intensity. Tlte efficiency of the blacksmith's right 
arm and the philosopher's brain depen/ds upon the same law. 
The bodily force, the senses, the observing and reasoning facul- 
ties, the moral feelings, can only be improved by habitual exer- 
cise. Custom, habit, skill, address, nay, virtue itself, are all the 
fraits of exercise, and come not without it. It is amazing how 
inconsiderably this great truth is practically acted upon in edu- 
cation ; its use in moral training is a discovery of yesterday, and 
is yet recognised only to the most limited extent. Its efficiency 
in intellectual improvement is likewise only beginning to be un- 
derstood ; in short, it has only been in the capabilities of the hand 
and the limbs, which necessity teaches even the savage must 
be exercised to attain skill, that the law of exercisehas been 
reeognieed in practice. The savage puts into his infant son's 

8 
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hands the bow and arrow and the sling, and keeps him at severe 
and persevering tri») for years ; he throws him into the water to 
train him to swim, and accustoms his limbs to run, leap, a«d. 
climb, by long practice. The mechanic puts the tool and the 
materia] into the hands of his pnpil, and sets him to work, well 
knowing that his progress were hopeless from mere verbal ex^ 
planations. Be might advance a certain way by example, by 
seeing how his master worked, and he will do so, at the same 
time that he receives verbal instruction, over and above practi- 
cal exercise ; the whole three appliances are requisite : but the 
verbal explanation, the precept alone will do nothing ; with ex- 
ample added, it will do a little ; but by the three means of pre- 
cept, example, and exercise, combined, the end is completely 
ffained. Now, there is no exception of any faculty from this 
law. Kindness and compassion are enlarged only by a long^ 
course of actual practice of kindness and compassion; while 
Justice is strengthened by the habit of^fairness and candoar, 
just as much as shoemaking is improved by shoemaking. 

Inseparable from the very idea of exercising the faculties, and 
of course from the practice of that exercise, is the requisite' of 
exercising each faculty upon the objects which, as has already 
been shown, nature points out as related to it. Muscular 
strength is to be gained by familiarizing the muscles with the 
resistance of external forces, and by the habit of conquering me- 
chanical difficulties, varied to exercise all the muscles, which 
amount to several hundreds in the human frame. The senses 
are improved by long and particular training, applying each to 
its own object ; sight, by habitual looking at distant or minute 
objects, a talent of great value at sea, and in war ; hearing, by 
acute practice in the perception of sounds ; taste, in the discrimi- 
nating use of the palate, as in wine-tasters, two of whom detect- 
ed an iron key attached to a leather thong in a cask of wine, t he 
one perceiving in the wine the ta^te of iron, and the other oC 
leather. The savage acts upon this principle ; he does not con- 
tent himself with telling his son th^ advantages of long and 
minute sight and acute hearing, but he exercises his eyes and 
fcars, by many ingenious devices. In the very same manner, 
the -observing faculties are rendered acute and diversified, by the 
constant practice of accurate observation of details in existing 
objects and their qualities, and of passing; ^events. It will after- 
ward appear, that no exercise is less understood, or more par- 
tially and imperfectly practised, than that of observation. The 
reasoning faculties, again, are enlarged and Invigorated by long 
didactic practice, by familiarity with premises and logical se- 
quence, and by many an essay of comparison and illustration. 
Language is ren4ered copious aiid fluent by direct practice in 
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elotloBg thoaghts with words. The same law extends into the 
moral world. For the exercise of Justice the papil must* be 
made aware of his own and his neighboar's rights, and be habit* 
Hated, practically, to respect them in all contingencies. For 
the exercise of Benevolence, the habit of repressing the selfish 
feelings, and of actaally doing good, kind, compassionate, and 
generous things, not by fits, but as a steady, unvarying principle 
of action, will be found indispensable ; while for practical piety, 
the attributes of God, and the wonders of creation, with all their 
benevolent purposes — ^the whole power, and wisdom, and good- 
ness, of the Creator, must, by exercise of all the faculties te 
which these are addressed, be contemplated practically, exten- 
sively, and habitually, in order to found that pious gratitude and 
love, through which, the troths of Revelation itself touch the 
heart and influence the conduct. 

It is another vital practical truth, forming a corollary to the 
last, that the exercise of one faculty will only improve that 
&cnlty, and is not adapted to improve any other. Nothing has 
more retarded education than ignorance and disregard of this 
great principle. It would be as reasonable to attempt to sharp- 
en the hearing by exercising the eyes, or the touch by the smell, 
as to improve reflection by simple observation, or, either, by 
learning languages; while all of these may be carried to the ut- 
most pitch of human attainment, and yet justice remain defec- 
tive, the heart cold and selfish, and the sentiment of piety almost 
non-existent. The evils of the practical disbelief or ignorance 
of this truth, which we find existing in the most learned men, are 
only beginning to be suspected. 

Some of the impulses require less the' exercise of aetivity, 
than the habit of restraint ; or rather of regulation ; for the All- 
wise has given to man no faculty whatever to be utterly sup- 
pressed. In this His whole work is good. The lowest animal 
propensities h^ye the dignity of utility, and adaptation to their 
end, worthy of theif great Contriver ; and it is to libel his work to 
hold them up to reprobation, as some well-meaning but unreflect- 
ing religionists are apt to do, as proofs of innate human depra- 
vity ; there is no evil but in thHir abuse ; it is, therefore requisite 
that they should be restrained within the bounds of utility ; there 
is no need to increase their activity. But the moral sentiments act 
much more feebly in themselves, and are too often overborne by 
the preponderating power of animal propensities ; it is, there- 
fore, of the very essence of educ^Uion, to strengthen them by 
exercise, and to bring to their aid the whole power of the iu- 
telleot. ii has been already said that all the feelings^ animal and 
moral, ajre blind impulses, and require the direction of the intellect*; 
the latter most be taught habitually to allay itself with the moral 
sentiments, to direct them aright, and, in combination with them 
acting apon the animal impulsest to keep these to their legitimate 
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oaes. For example, the animal propenBity of the lore of money 
wo|ild prompt a debtor to withhold payment of his debt, by the 
force of that blind selfish feeling ; Conscience, as a mora) sen- 
timent, woald be woanded by such an act; Reflection would 
point oat the consequences to character, and the futility of the 
attempt ; and Conscience and Reflection together would master 
the withholding propensity, and the debt would be paid. The 
inferior feeling of Fear, would impel even the patriot warrior to 
fly from the battle ; for the bravest fear wounds and death ; but 
better feelings, which need not be enumerated, antagonize the 
dastard purpose, and reflection coming to their aid, he meets the 
danger with heroism, and overcomes it. These are farther ex- 
mmples of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect, 
oyer the animal propensities, explained in the preceding chap- 
ter; and as upon this principle creation is constituted, it ought 
to be the load-star of edncatioo, which therefore cannot be too 
early or earnestly pressed upon the attention. 

But, to enable the pupil to comprehend and act upon the princi- 
ple of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect, he must 
be early and habitually, as a point of knowledge, made acquaint- 
ed with the animal propensities, moral sentiments and intellect, 
as elements of his own nature ; in other words, he must know 
and distinguish the various human faculties, with their relative 
value and their respective objects. If I have correctly enumera- 
ted certain powers or feelings which belong to man, it is obvious 
that the earlier the pupil knows that these powers or feelings 
belong to his nature, the sooner he will know how to exercise 
them aright. It did no harm to reserve the unpractical metaphy* 
sics, hitherto called the science of mind, for the study of man- 
hood, as an intricate and abstract curiosity upon which much 
talent has been wasted : but whenever the study of mind is ren- 
dered practical, as it ought to be, its constitution should be made 
known to the pupil as early as his intellect is fitted to receive it* 
It will aid him in his future progress, moral and intellectual, 
just as a knowledge of his tools aids the operations of the me- 
chanic. Accustomed, as he ought to be, to trace his own and his 
fellows, motives and acts to their sources in the faculties, and to , 
appreciate these nnotives according as they flow from the higher * 
or the lower feelings, he will acquire a nice discrimination of 
human affairs in all their shades and varieties; and, aware of 
the rank and value of the faculties in operation in any act, the 
abuses to which they are liable, and the evils lesulting from these 
abuses, he will have an additional guard upon his whole life, 
unknown to those who use their faculties as it were empirically, 
and, ignorant of the instruments they employ, and the principles 
of their operation, are good and wise by the fits and starts of 
nataral impulse alone. 

When we have got the principle that education should bar- 
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BMMiize with the bodily constitution and the mental faculties, by 
imparting a knowledge of these, of their relation to external ob- 
jects, and of the mental faculties to each other, and by exercis- 
ing each mental faculty upon its own objects we have got a test 
of easy and universal application, a standard which will not de- 
sert us, so long as we do not leave it. Considering the bodily 
powers, and the division of the faculties into animal, moral and 
intellectual, it is self-evident that education will divide Uself int« 
Physical, Moral and Intellectual. 

By Physical Education is meant the improvement of the 
bodily powers and functions. There is much useful instruction 
in medical writers on this subject ; but, from this very circum- 
stance, not only its theory but its practical application is too 
much held to be a medical more than a popular object, and there- 
fore is apt to be lost sight of altogether. This is a great error ; 
the physician may be required to direet the cure of actual disease, 
but the conditions of preserving health and preventing disease 
are in our own hands, and depend upon our knowledge of them. 
This is not the place to impart that knowledge, but only to urge 
the necessity of its being imparted, and of the teacher of youth 
being qualified to impart it, so that the pupil should not only ac- 
quire the habit of a judicious attention to health, in the different 
and very simple requisites of air, temperature, clothing, diet, 
sleep, cleanliness, all as concerning himself, but should be able 
to apply his knowledge to the treatment of the infant of which 
he may become the parent. This la^t office concerns particularly 
the other sex. The physical education of the infant necessarily 
begins at birth, and the mother, and all employed about it, 
should not only be disabused of all gossip absurdities, such as 
swathing, rocking, and the like, but should know and apply as 
a matter of easy practice, certain rules as to temperature and 
clothing, avoiding cold and too much heat,-^atteBtion to the 
skin, and ablution from tepid water gradually to cooler, but 
never coid till a more advanced period, — foqd, from the mother's 
milk, to other aliments,-— air, — light, — sleep-— exercise, with 
avoidance of all positions and premature movements hurtful to 
«the limbs the spine and the joints, — dentition, &c. 

This care will occupy two years, when the child, quite able to 
walk alone, will commence a course of exercise in which he 
will have more to du himself than is done for him. His 
habits ought still to be well watched aud judiciously directed, in 
all the matters of air, exercise, food, sleep, cleanliness, dothiog, 
temperature, &c., and the advantages of attention to these so 
strongly and practically impressed upon himdelf, as to become a 
permaQent habit for kfe — a maniere (Vetre^ the contrary of which 
woold be an annoyance and deprivation. Temperance and 
moderation in all excitements, should be inculcated and practised^ 
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■edentary employment ebonld be relieved by regular daily ex* 
ereise in the open air, and that so contrived by judicioos gymnas- 
tics as to exercise and strengthen all the muscles. Health maybe 
benefited by the useful exercise of judicious manual labour in 
the open air. On the whole, physical edacation will depend on 
knowledge of physiology, of the parts of the body and their 
functions, which, as will appear in the sequel, should form a part 
of education.* 

Moral Education embraces both the animal and moral im- 
palses ; it regulates, as has already been shown, the former and 
strengthens the latter. Whenever gluttony, indelicacy, violence, 
craelty, greediness, cowardice, pride, insolence, vanity, or any 
mode of selfishness show themselves in the individual nnder 
training, one and all must be repressed with the most watchfol 
8olicitude,and the most skilful treatment. Repression may at 
first fail to be accomplished unless by severity, but the instructer, 
sufficiently enlightened in the faculties, will, the first practicable 
moment, drop the coercive system, and awaken and appeal power- 
fully to the higher faculties of conscience and benevolence, and to 
the powers of reflection. This done with kindness, in other words* 
with a marked manifestation of benevolence itself, will operate 
with a power, the extent of which, in education, is yet to a very 
limited extent, estimated. In the very exercise of the superior 
Acuities the inferior are indirectly acquiring a habit of restraint 
and regulation; for it is morally impossible to cultivate the su- 
perior faculties without a simultaneous, though indirect regnla- 
lation of the inferior. 

Intcllectual Education imparts knowledge and improves 
reflective power, by exercising the proper faculties upon their 
proper objects. Moral training, strictly distinguished, is a 
course of exercise in moral feeling and moral acting ; yet, from 
the nature of the faculties, moral and intellectual exercise must 
proceed together, the highest aim and end of intellectual im- 
provement being moral elevation, which is the greatest happi- 
ness in this lite, and an important preparation for a future. Yet 
nature and necessity point to an earlier appliance of direct moral 
than direct intellectual trainings because there is but one time 
for moral training, and that is infancy. 

INFANT education. 

Istf A watchful observance and management of the tepnper, 
whose abuse is the impulse to violence and anger, should com- 

* Vide Dr. Combe's excellent work on the ** Principles of Physie- 
logy apphed to the Preservation of Health," also Dr. Poole on £da- 
cation. 
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mence when the subject is yet in the cradle. The ntmost that 
can then be attempted is the diversion of the infant from the 
feeling, when excited, and its object, and the avoidance of all 
exciting canses of its activity. If this be neglected, a bent is 
given, which it is most difficult ever afterward to set straight. 

2d J The child, so managed by his nurse as to escape the first 
trials of temper, should be introduced as early as possible to his 
fellows of the same age ; the best time is when he can just walk 
alone ; for it is in the society of his fellows that the means of 
his moral training are to be found* 

Zdj It is advantageous, nay necessary, that his fellows shall 
be numerous, presenting a variety of dispositions, — aa actual 
world into which be is introduced, a world of infant business, 
and infant intercourse, a miniature, and it is so, of the adult 
world itself. The numbers should rather exceed fifty than fall 
much short of it. 

4thy But this intercourse must not be at random, each infant 
only bringing its stock of animalism to aggravate that of its 
playmates, and establish a savage community. It must be cor- 
rectly systematized, and narrowly superintended and watched, 
by well instructed and habitually moral persons. 

5/A, The conductor's own relation to his infant charge should 
be afifectioB, cheerfulness, mirth, and that activity of tempera- 
ment which delights and keeps alive the infant faculties. 

dthf The infants should be permitted to play together out of 
doors, in unrestrained freedom ; a watchful eye being all the 
while kept upon the nature and manner of their intercourse. 

7M, Unceasing encouragement should be given to the practice 
of generosity, gentleness, mercy, kindness, honesty, truth, and 
cleanliness in personal habits ; and all occasions of quarrel, or 
cruelty, or fraud, or falsehood, minutely and patiently examined 
into,. and the moral balance, when overset, restored ; while, on 
the other hand, all indelicacy, filthiness, greediness, covetous- 
oess, anfairness, dishonesty, violence, cruelty, insolence, vanity, 
cowardice, and obstinacy, should be repressed by all the moral 
police of the community. No instanqe should ever be^ passed 
over. 

Sth, There ought to be much welUr^gnlated muscular exercise 
in the pley of the infants, which should be as much as possible 
in the open air. 

^thy Their school-hall should be large, and regularly ventila- 
ted when they are out of it, and when they are in it if the 
weather permits; and the importance of ventUation, air, exercise- 
and cleanliness, unceasingly illustrated <* and impressed upon 
them as a- habit and a duty. 

101^ Every meaiis of early implanting taste and refinement 
should be employed, for these are good preoocnpants of the soil 
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to the ezclasion of the coarseness of vice. Tbe play-grotind 
should be neatly laid out, with borders for flowers, shrubs, and 
fruit>trees, tasteful ornaments erected, which tbe coarse-miod- 
ed are so prone to destroy, and the infants habituated not only to 
respect but to admire and delight in them ; while the entire ab- 
sence of guard or restraint will give them the feeling that they 
are confided in, and exercise yet higher feelings than taste and 
refinement. 

nth, The too prevalent cruelty of the young to animals, often 
from mere thoughtlessness, may be prevented by many lessons 
on the subject, and by the actual habit of kindness to pets, kept 
for the purpose, such as a dog, a cat, rabbits, docks, &.e. ; and 
by hearing all cruelty, even to reptiles, reprobated by their 
teacher and all their companions. An insect or reptile ought 
neve.r to be permitted to be killed or tortured.* 

12M, The practice of teasing idiots or imbecile persons io the 
streets, ought to be held in due reprobation, as ungenerous, cruel, 
and cowardly. In the same w-ay, other hurtful practices, even 
those which are the vices of more advanced years, may be 
prevented by antici|)ati(»n. For example, ardent spirits-drinking 
may, for the three or four years of the infant training, be so con- 
stantly reprobated in the precepts, lessons, and illustrative stories 
of the conductor, and the ready acquiescence of the whole es- 
tablishment, as to be early and indissolobly associated with 
poison and with crime ; instead of being, as is now too much the 
case, held up to the young as the joy and privilege of manhuod.f 

13/A, Many prejudices, fears, and superstitions, which render 
the great mass of the people intractable, may be prevented from 
taking root, by three or four years of contrary impressions; 
superstitious terrors, the supernatural agencies and apparition 
of witches and ghosts, distrust of the benevolent advances of 
the richer classes, suspicions, envyings, absurd self-sUfficieneies 
and vanities, and many other hurtful and antisocial habits of feel- 
ing may be absolutely excluded, and a capacity of much higher 
moral principle established in their stead. 

I4thj Besides the moral habitudes which we have exemplified 
rather than fully enumerated,— habitudes gained by four years 
practice for at least six hours every day, — the Intellectual facul- 
ties must not be neglected in infant training. Those which be-' 
gin early to act must be the better for early judioious direction 
and exercise. At six months' old, infants are commencing the 
use of the faculty of observing external objects, and are seeing, 
hearing, and touching with marked acuteness and activity. A 
judicious nurse, instructed in the infant faculties and their rela- 
tive objects, might direct and exercise all these powers to their 
^xeat improvement, so as to reader ihem better instruments for 
* See App. No. III. t See App. No. IIL 
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lj» infant's use, when, at two years old he joins a number of hit 
eontemporaries. I'he stioiulous of numbers will work wonders 
OB the child, aad bring out his observing and remembering in* 
teliect in a manner that will surprise hts family at home. The 
first objects of his attentive observation will be his numerous little 
friends ; then all the varied objects of that new world, the infant 
seminary; its pictures, numerous and highly coloured beyond his 
dreams ; the curiosities of the little museum ; the flowers, the fruit- 
trees, the dressed border ofthe play-ground, the swings for exercise, 
the wooden bricks for building, tl^ astonishing movements, and 
feats, and learning, and cleverness ofthe trained pupils, will all fill 
the youngest new-comer with wonder, delight, and ardour, and 
heartily engage him in the business of the place in a day or two. 
A skilful teacher will keep up the activity of the faculty of loon- 
der, thus excited, as long as he can without the risk of ex- 
hausting it. Every object presented is now a wonder, to be 
Bagerly gazed at, and curiously handled ; and here will com- 
mence, with zeal on the infant learner^s side, that grand but re- 
cent improvement in education, rkal, as distinguished from 
merely verbal, intellectual training; butyetreal including verbal 
as an accessory, instead of verbal excluding real. The discove- 
ry, for it is so, that it is better at once to introduce the pupil to the 
real tangible visible world, than to do no more than talk to him 
about it in its absence, is of immense value, and of admirable appli- 
cation to infant intellectual training. The child of two years is 
acutely appetised for things^ but yet very feebly for wards : when, 
by a grand error, words are forced upon him, things will invariably 
take off his attention, and often has he been punished for evincing 
a law of his nature, inattention to his " book." If the instructer un- 
derstands and obeys nature, he will readily and judiciously supply 
things or objects to those faculties in his pupil, which were crea- 
ted to be intensely gratified with thb cognizance of them. We 
mean by a judicious supply of objects, a scientific combination of 
the pupil's delight with his improvement. The objects should 
be arranged in lessons, and successively presented to the pupiPs 
senses and faculty for observing existences. The simple and 
obvions qualities of any object, are inseparable from it, and 
should be carefully pointed out to him ; while, by a succession of 
objejts, he will learn a variety of qualities, till he has mastered 
all the qualities of external objects, cognizable without chymical 
analysis. For example*, introduce a class of pupils to a piece 
of OLAS8. Let them each and all see it, handle it, weigh it, look 
through it, break it, out with it, &c. They have thus got iu 
colour, smoothness, hardndss, weight, transparency, brittleness, 

* 1 take these examples from Dr. Mayors ** Lessons on Objects," for 
the Cheam School, Surrey, on the Pestalozzi plan. 
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sharpness. Let them, at the same time, be familiarised with 
the words that express glass, and all these its qaaHties, and let 
them see each word printed, and written, and spelled, by whieh 
means their reading is incidentally began. Ask them if tfaey 
can name something else that is transparent 1 They will proba- 
bly answer, water. Something else which euts 1 A knife. If 
the piece of sponge tied to their slate is smooth 1 No, it is 
rough. Tell them the uses of glass. In their next lesson giye 
them something very different from glass in its qualities as to 
transparency, smoothness, haiUness, brittleness, sharpness, — for 
example, a piece of inima rubber.' It is opaque, (write the word 
and exhibit it printed, as with all the others^, soft, not brittle, not 
flbarp, besides being flexible, elastic inflammable, black, tough, 
waterproof. Ev^ry quality must be shown in its own way, and 
the uses of the substance explained. Lbather is the third les- 
son. Wherever any quality of the new object agrees with a 
quality found in any previous object, let the pupils find that out. 
Leather^ like Indian rubber, is flexible, opaque, waterproof 
tough, smooth, combustible. It differs from it in odoar, &c. 
Loaf Sugar is the object of the fourth lesson. It agrees with 
the two preceding objects, in being opaque, and with glass in 
being hard and brittle ; but it is soluble (demonstrated by dis- 
solving a piece in water), fiisible (in the flame of a candle), 
white, sweet, sparkling, &c. Its uses are well known to chil- 
dren. The lessons proceed, and by means of twenty-two of the 
most common articles, (including the four named above), viz. gam, 
sponge, wood, water, beeswax, camphor, bread, sealing-wax, 
whalebone, blotting-paper, willow, milk, spice, salt, horn, ivory, 
cbalk, and oak-bark, are gained the rbal ideas, and the insepara- 
ble names, of the following quafities, viz. bright, yellow, semitrans* 
par0nt.adhesive when melted, porous, absorbing, soft, duU, Hgbt- 
brown, dry, light, liquid, reflective, colourless, inodorous, tasteless, 
heavy, piurifying, wholesome, sticky, yellowish, aromatic,^ friable, 
volatile, soluble in spirits, medicinal, edible, nutritious, yellowish- 
white, moist, impressible, adhesive, fibrous, stiff, pungent, jagged, 
thin, pinkish, pliable, easily torn, fluid, greasy, granular, saline, 
sapid, uneven, hollow, odorous when burnt, tapering, efferves- 
cent in acid, rugged, &c. Of course, when the quaUty cannot 
•be observed without it, an experiment is made, as by making 
chalk effervesce in vinegar. 

When the children are perfectly familiar with the objects which, 
In twenty-two lessons, form the first series, their qualities, names, 
the abstract ideas, and uses, can tell wherein they agree or dif- 
fer, and read and spell the words, they are introduced to aseebad 
series of fourteen lessons, each lesson on a specific object. This 
S^rie^ is preceded by an explanation of tbe^ve senses^ w^Ie the 
knowledge already acquired is classified according asithascooM 
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llroogh the channel of each sense, or through that of more than one 
ttnae at a time. Parts of objects are submitted to the pnpils, as 
of a pin, a cube of wood, with its angle and surfaces, the cylin- 
drical form of an uncut lead pencil, a pen, a wax candle, a chair, 
a clock, an egg, a tray, a cap, a grain of coffee, a pair of scis- 
sors, ^. 

The third series of seventeen lessons, introduces the children 
to the notions of natural and artificial, such as wool, and wool- 
len-cloth, animal, vegetable, animate, inanimate, illustrated by 
a 4piiil, a flower, an insect. Again the qualities and parts acquired 
in the former lessons, and the terms they have ased, are rehears- 
ed, the terms have been incidentally impressed by connecting 
them with real ideas. The derivation of the words from the Latin 
and Greek, is &c. is likewise made an exercise, and the ideas, the 
words, and their derivations, are all connected together, in one 
indissoluble association. In the lessons of the third series, the 
qualites, parts, conditions, differences, agreements, manufacture^ 
and abetract ideas of the following objects are impressed and 
connected with language : — Wool, a halfpenny, mustard-seed, 
an apple, a glass of a watch, brown sugar, refined sugar, an 
acorn, honeycomb, butter-cup, lady-bird, oyster, a fircone, fur, . 
a laorel-leaf, a needle, a stone. It is evident that these few 
objects lead to a great variety of valuable ideas, with their cor- 
responding terms and derivations, their uses, places whence 
brought, abstra<tt terms arising, &c., for example, mineral, me- 
talic, fusible, indigenous, spherical, stimnlatins ; stone, stony ; 
milk, milky; organized, inorgantzed, &c. At least one hundred 
new ideas are conveyed in this series. 

The fourth series has for its aim, the classification of objects 
according to their resemblances and differences. This is an ad- 
vance npon the former lessons, as it calls into activity the re- 
flecting faculty of comparison. The spices are chosen as form- 
ing a connected series of objects. The metals, woods, and 
grains, follow, and a store of collateral ideas are imparted, such 
as production, trade and commerce, uses of malt, hops, and maiiy 
others. An exercise in the comparison of substances, showing 
the points of resemblance and difference, concludes the series. 

The ideas imparted by the lessonss in these four series, are 
sofficient for infants from two years of age to six, the infant- 
school period. The fifth and last series of forty-nine lessons, 
will snit better the more advanced school, to v^hich we shall 
come in the seqnel. 

The reader, it is presumed, is now prepared to estimate the 
valoe of educating man according to his faculties. Under the 
department of moral training, he has seen education applied to 
the regulation of the inferior faculties, which give rise to drunk- 
enness, glnttony, greediness, anger, viirfeDce, cruelty, insolence. 
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Tapacity, dishonesty, canning, and falsehood ; be has also seen 
it applied to the cultivation and increase of the superior moral 
faculties, which lead to justice, benevolence and piety ; while, 
under the branch of intellectual training, he has seen an expo* 
sitioo of direct training of the faculties, by which we gain the ' 
simplest knowledge of material objects, and their qoalities and 
relations, and of the faculty whereby we put ideas into wonis, 
give objects names, and read and spell the same in letters, in 
other words, incidentally learn to read. An excellent arrange* 
ment on the monitorial plan is mpds for reading, by marching 
small classes of four or five children each, under a monitor, 
round a succession of boards hung on posts ; the boards contain 
both lettei-press and pictures. 

All .the intellectual course described, is really accessorial to 
moral training. I say accessorial; for moral training is the 
paramount object of the Infant system. 

In the Model Infant School in Kdioburgh, Dr. Mayo's lessons 
on objects are taught and practised by Mr. Milne the present 
teacher. Dr. Mayo does not give his lessons till after the pupil 
has passed six and even eight years of age. Experience in the 
Edinburgh School has shown that this is an uncalled for loss of 
time ; the very simple, though useful knowledge we have de- 
tailed, which is in requisition ever}^ liour of our lives, and is 
used even in the most advanced investigations of the chymist and 
mechanical philosopher, being found to be beneficially mastered 
by infants, and impressed, it is trusted, never to be obliterated. 
But the Infant School system, as realized in Edinburgh, besides 
the Cheam lessons on objects, afibrds intellectual instruction on 
many other points, such as the elements of arithmetic, — by the 
visible method of small balls on wires in fiames,-^money, tables 
of weights and measures, geography, the elementary mathe- 
matical figures, with no inconsiderable portion of useful practi- 
cal knowledge, often conveyed in verse, and sung in chorus ; 
while no opportunity is omitted by the teacher to amuse, as well 
as to instruct, by anecdotes illustrative of the lessons, and told in 
an elliptical manner, so that the children themselves fill up the 
blanks as it were, the teacher stopping the narrative till they 
do so, or making some sign or motion implying, the desired idea. 

The lessons are never continued too long, seldom- beyond half an 
hour ; while the intervals are filled up with short portions of ex^ 
ercise in the play-ground in which the teacher often joins, keep- 
ing op spirit and active movement, while he is narrowly wateh- 
ing moral conduct and social intercoi;Lrse. The school-room is 
regularly ventilated by cross windows when the children are out 
of it, properly warmed in winter, and kept particularly neat and 
clean* and even showy; while the pupils are habitaated to 
value these attentions, and receive lessons upon their end and 
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t)'bject^ which they carry to their homes, where they are most 
Deeded. 

Careful provision is made in the Infant system to give early 
religious impressions^ in a manner which shall connect religious 
ideas with every thing in life, and render them a means of hap- 
piness, and not, as is too much done — a source of tasks and 
punbhments for the present, and terror for the future. Every 
lessoiT, every step in the simplest knowledge, is made a channel 
for allusions to, and illustrations of, the Creator's power and 
goodness : while His will tha^Hiis laws, moral and physical, shall 
be obeyed, is rendered obvious, by an exposition of tlie* evils re- 
sulting from disobedience, and the benefits from obedience. Thus, 
the Creator is always kept in view, not alone as an awful 
Judge sitting on high watching the thoughts and actions of his 
creatures to reward or punish them hereafter, — a view of him 
which addresses selfishness alone and never can produce eleva- 
tion — but as the present <5od, the Essence of every thing around 
^s, guiding us to temporal as well as eternal happiness, b}' his 
infinite wisdom and goodness. These real impressions lay an 
early foundation for the love of God, which no mere precepts, 
still less ill-judged threats, can ever succeed in producing. 
The Saviour's history, which exercises and delights the higher 
faculties, is detailed in the most attractive manner, and what 
he did for mankind simply expounded, as it ought to be to in- 
fants : while the morality of his precepts and benignity of his 
example are eiasily and beautifully shown to be the very kind- 
ness, justice, and truth, which they are taught to exercise in 
their m.utual intercourse. Ihus, the n;orality of their every 
day conduct, and their habitual love of God, are connected with 
the noorality of Christianity, and associated in their minds as 
identical with it. No creed or catechism of any sect w hatever, 
dominant or dissenting, is taught; not only because the children 
of many sects unite in the same schcol, but because religion 
taught to the very young in that foim., has been found at once 
unintelligible and repulsive. Scripture history, illustrated by 
well chosen engravings, coloured to attract, conveys to them, in 
a pleasing manner, the leading facts of bolh Testaments, and 
always with a heart-improving application ; while their prayers 
and hymns are of the sin^plest, n.ost improving, and least secta- 
rian character. This is a noie fitting culture for ulterior in- 
struction by the pastors of their own respective persuasions, 
(npon whom the duty should mainly fall, else their cflCce is su- 
perfluous,) than these or other persuasions will achieve by any 
other mode of religious instmcticn we have yet met with or 
beard of. Those who, with the best intentions, but^ say it 
with respect-^uninformed zeal, prefer, to the course now recom- 
mended, what they miscall, as applied to infants, a religious 
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fonndation of doctrines and catechisms, and these of theif oWtf 
seel exclusively, and an early impression of God as an object of 
terror, which degrades religion to selfish calculation and interest" 
ed adulation, are little aware how signally they are defeating^ 
their own purpose, and rendering more and more extensive the 
evil of which they so loudly complain, the want of practical vi* 
tal religion. What, on the other hand, is now proposed, is the 
preparation of the soil for the good seed formerly alluded to. 
It is at least the commencement of the process of preparation ' 
it engages the affections, and coonscts religion with associations 
of delight, which will never leave the mind. The author has 
been assured by Mr. Wilderspin, and the statement has been 
confirmed by the two successive teachers of the Edinburgh Mo- 
del Infant School, Mr. Wright, deceased, and Mr. Milne, that 
whenever the children are allowed a choice of the kind of story 
to be told them, the vote is almost invariably for a Scripture 
story. Their intellectual improvement, and their habitual and 
moral exercise, will serve to strengthen the religious feelings as 
tbe^ advance in [years. The Report of the Committee of Ma* 
nagement of the General Assembly's Schools in Scotland has 
borne- valuable testimony to this, by declaring that progress in 
secular knowledge was accompanied by progress in religious 
attainment. If thi»is true of intellectual progress merely, how 
much more must it result from what the General Assembly has 
not yet made provi^on fop,— the practical moral training of In- 
fant Schools, and the continued moral exercise which an en- 
lightened system of ulterior education will find means of uniting 
with all the subsequent stages. The author has been assured by 
the teachers of more advanced sc|;iools in Edinburgh, to which 
the Infant School trained children h»ve been transferred, that 
they are the most docile, cheerful, and ready pupils in the school ; 
and there cannot be a doubt that their religious teachers, when 
they come into their hands, will have the same experience* 
This is the first step of that effective excavation from heathen- 
ism, always with the blessing of God, which Dr^ Chalmers de- 
. siderates. 

There are excellent and sincere men, who will net concur in 
these views of preparation ; for them I entertain great respect 
and would yet greater, if they were a little more tolerant of 
others, who, wishing, as sincerely as they can do, that religioBf 
should live in the heart, and breathe in the actions of every ho- 
roan being, labour towards that blessed end in a some vv hat dif' 
ferent direction ; but I beg them to consider, that in thus urging 
preparation, I am to be undtistood as speaking only of the pro- 
priety of using mean j, and nowise as touching, far less impngo- 
iiig, the doctrine of free grace. 

As the Edinburgh Model School has now been at work for 
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Ibee years, this is the proper place to state shortly how the ex 
periment has succeeded. A Report has been published by the 
Directors of the Society, which, — rafter detailing the progress 
of the children inteUectudlly^ which was witnessed on several 
occasions by the public, at stated exhibitions characterized by 
the spirit, animation, and zeal inspired by the system, — ^adds, in 
•n appendix, a series of incidents, the result of the moral influence 
of the place, classed according as they manifested — kindnesSt 
brotherly love, gentleness and mercy, — truth, honesty, and ho- 
aoar — attachment, refinement, &c. ; and the. picture, considering 
the class of life, is most satisfactory. I liave extracted folly 
fVom the Report in the Appendix of this work No. III. and 
earnestly request the reader to peruse that extract, which, from* 
its great interest, will well reward his labour. He will find quar- 
Telling rarely occurring, fighting unknown, insolence and selfish* 
■ess restrained, found meney faithfully restored, provisionSt 
however exposed, untouched, kindness — even generosity mani- 
fested, mercy to animals, cleanly habits, refinement and orna- 
ment respected, and horror of ardent spirits inculcated and ex- 
pressed. A few specimens, out of many letters received from 
the parents, are added, which show the improvement effected on 
the conduct and demeanour of < the children at home; namely 
a change from filth, laziness, obstinacy, waywardness, and self- 
ishness, — ^to cleanliness, activity, docility, respect and kindli- 
aess. 

We might have mentiened in its place, but it is never out of 
season to. do so, that, while all appliances, direct and indirect, 
are resorted to, for the purpose of .-regulating the inferior» and 
•cultivating the superior (eetings, that" grand solecism of ordina- 
ry seminaries of education, an appeal to pride, vanity, and 
love of gain, three grand enemies of human weal, is avoided 
within the walls of an infant school. There are no prizes, me- 
dals, or places of distinction among the infants. These are ba- 
nished, or rather are unheard ot,, as incompatible with the essence 
of the system;; its chief object being to moderate selfishness, 
they would be as self-defeating as oil applied to extinguish fire. 

They are, moreover, quite superfluous under a system of 
training which gives delight by exercising so many of the facul- 
ties, and success in keeping ,up for years a degree of anima- 
tion, attention, and zeal, which the selfish impulse of places and . 
prizes never yet attained, in the dull routine which require these 
artificial stimulants. The author remembers once asking Mr. 
Wilderspin if he had ever tried place-taking 1 He answered, 
'* My infants would scorn the baby practice ; it would lower the 
whole character of the school, and defeat my best endeayours 
for their moral improvement.'' It may be added, that it would 
d^wer (he intellectual character pf the place not.less, inasmuch 
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as it would spur the clever few to learn in order to gratify a aelP 
ish feeling, while the great majority wou!d give ap the race 
from despairing of the prize, which is absurdly rendered the 
chief attraction and motive to exertion.* We need not con- 
sume time on the other well known stimulus, in ordinary schools* 
punishments. These are directed to a base fear, often excite 
the most malignant feelings of revenge, and would, unless 
under the most cautious regulation, be as hurtful as unnecessary 
in a well conducted infant school. 

Viewing infant education as the most powerful instrument of 
moral elevation yet invented by man, I am anxious to remove 
any objection which inattention to its real nature is apt to throw 
in the way of its progress. Its novelty and utter dissimilarity 
to any preceding system, and its inconsistency with all the no- 
tions hitherto entertained of infant capabilities, have combined to 
raise against its first announcement the strongest prejudice. 1^/, 
The idea is ridiculed of teaching children from two to four years 
of age any thing. It is called education run mad, — a hotbed of 
precocity, — ^parrot-training, — confinement ^nd tasks when chil- 
dren should run wild, — realizing the adage, " soon ripe soon 
rotten," and so forth. It is impossible to present a more in- 
structive example of that ignorance of the human faculties which 
is yet nearly universal in society, than these objections, which, it 
must have been observed, are promptly and unreflectingly stated, 
and with considerable dogmatism, in every company where in- 
fant schools are mentioned. It is utterly unsuspected by the ob- 
jectors, that man is a moral as well as an intellectual being ; that 
he has feelings which require education, and that on the right 
training of these depend the happiness of the individual and wel- 

* I feel it not onl^a dutv but a delight to devote a note to this sin> 
gularly meritorious indiviaual, whom it concerns the public to^now be- 
fore they are called upon, as they must be, to approve" of his receiving 
a national tribute for tne benefits he has conferred on his fellow men, 
— the toils' he has cheerfully enduFed,-^the pittance he has generally 
conditioned as bare livelihood, — and last> and not least, the obstruc- 
tions and persecutions with which his enlightened and benevolent la- 
bours have been met, chiefly, it cannot be concealed, from high 
churchmen. If an Infant School is to be organized in tne extreme 
north of Scotland, Mr. Wilderspin will come from Cheltenham, where 
he resides, for the h}imbleat travellin^^ expenses and means of subsist- 
ence, and devote six weeks to the tramine of the pupils and teachers ; 
while, by his lectures and zeal, he never fails to give such an impulse 
to the whole region which he visits, as often ^ves nim several schools to 
set agoing before he is called elsewhere. He is ready for any infant- 
education enterprise, to the sacrifice of every selfish consideration; 
and once 9ffered himself to go to the West Indies to organize schools 
for the children of the Negroes, if he should perish in the attempt. 
Mr. Wilderspin did not first invent Infant Schools ; but he has to so 
great an extent improved them in principle and details, as beyond aH 
question to have made them his own» 
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Care of society, infinitely more thaa on the highest attainments 
merely intellectual. Now, the education of the feelings has 
already been shown to be the primary and paramount object of 
the infant school system : it has, moreover, been distinctly laid 
down, that these feelings are incomparably more easily bent and 
moulded to good in infancy than in after years ; that after six 
years of age their effectual culture is, in many cases, nearly 
hopeless ; hence, to delay it till this age would be to leave it out 
of education altogether ; and this, io the heavy cost of society^ . 
has been hitherto the igoorantiy adopted alternative. 

But, again, while moral training is the primary object of in- 
fant education, and, in respect of its only practicable period of 
life, requiring that the schools for it should be schools for in- 
fants, it has been found natural and advantageous to ingraft upon 
that training a most beneficial intellectual culture, suited to the 
tender age of the pupils, and very far indeed from meriting the 
incredulous contempt with which our objectors treat it. No in- 
telligent or candid person can read Mr. Wilderspin's work on 
the system, but, abov# all, see the inspiring spectacle of a well 
conducted infant school, and persist in maintaining that the intel- 
lectual culture is injudicious, premature, annoying to the children, 
and useless : the intellectual faculties, and all these faculties, 
not one or two of them as in ordinary schools, are moderately 
exercised, so as to combine amusement with instruction : and as 
they are presented with their appropriate objects, they cognize 
and enjoy complete comprehension of every object presented. 
Their studies are varied with healthful exercise and constant 
amusement, story, song, and fun ; nothing like a task annoys 
ti^^m, and they obtain, without an exertion, much fundamental 
knowledge to serve them far Jife. 

Stif, Those who are not so decided on (he objection of prem&r 
tare education, are yet extremely peremptory on the point of 
committing the early years of infants to any other hand than the 
mother's. It is to break, they say, the hallowed bond which 
unites the parent and the child, to alienate the heart of thennfant 
from his proper guardian^ and take away from the latter aill mo- 
tive for pareutal solicitude. In answer to this, Teference is tri- 
oraphantly made to the letters from the parents of children at the 
Edinburgh Model Infant Scheol, as the best possible evidence of 
the working of the system in this important particular ;* the let- 
ters dwell with pleasure upon the improvement perceived in the 
children in love for, and concern about, their parents ; obedience 
and obligingness are the e very-day fruits of this improvement, and 
there cannot fail to be that beautiful re-action which, through 
the affectionate influence of the child, insensibly reforms and 

* Appendix, No. III. 
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christianizes the parents. Accordingly, the letters state the fact 
with gratitude, that the children, who used to be a naisance at 
home, are now a pride and pleasure, and the parents look for 
their return from school as the most cheerful hour of the day. 
A slight reflection would, independent of such evidence, serve to 
convince any person of sense, that separation of the child from 
the parents for six hours in the day, is no greater separation than 
actually takes place in every rank of life; eighteen hours out of 
the twenty-four may surely suflice to recover the affections which 
six hours absence may have endangered : but there is so much 
nonsense in this objection, that it is really to lose time to answer 
it gravely. Will any one pretend, that parents in the lower class- 
es are fitted to exercise their children in moral, religious, cleanly 
and wholesome habits ! Nay, more, are there many parents in 
the middle and higher classes, who, committing their children, 
as they do, to the exclusive society of nursery-maids for much 
more than six hours a-day, can say that they have time, and me- 
thod, and means for communicating moral improvement to their 
children, superior to what is done accordinf to a system founded 
on the most philosophical principles, and the most enlightened 
views of human nature, — the Infant School system of Wilder- 
spin ? I have heard mothers of intelligence, accomplishment, 
and experience, admit and regret that the principles ol early mo- 
ral education cannot be regularly, systematically, and efficiently 
applied at home. The important, nay indispensable, element of 
numbers, to exercise practically the social virtues, is wanting, 
and is not supplied by a few children of different ages in the 
same nursery ; in no nursery is it possible to prevent selfishness, 
contention, and even fighting. Moreover, in the best conducted 
family, the children are left with servants for a longer period than 
the hours of an infant school, — ^that ** well regulated systematic 
nurseryt*^ as it has been happily called,* where the children of 
ALL classes of society will be greatly benefited by spending 
several of their earliest years. 

2d, This word all has raised the warmest opposition, and that 
from many who admit that infant schools may be beneficial to 
the lower classes, but maintain that all educated mothers ought 
to be the sole guides of the infant years of their children. This 
sounds beautifully ; but let any one look around in the circle of his 
acquaintance and point out if he can, ten, — five, — ^nay, one 
mother qualified to communicate to her infant a tithe of the ad- 
vantages he will derive from the system of an infant school ? 
Why should an incogitate prejudice deprive an infant being of 

* By Jeffrey, in his speech at the meeting when the Infant School 
Society of Edinburgh was formed in 1829. 
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this mighty blessing, because he chances to be born of richer pa- 
rents, — ^in that event a great misfortune to him, — ^than another 
who, because he is poor, is qualified to enjoy it ? If it were not 
certain that, when the infant education system shall come to be 
understood, it must be eagerly sought by parents of all grades 
in society, there would be reason to expect that, in the course of 
time, the class enjoying it would rise higher in character than the 
class rejecting it, and thereby higher in social rank. This would 
settle the question whether or not Infant Schools are suitable for 
Ihe higher classes of society. 
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CHAPTER V, 



«ON EDUCATION AS ADAPTED TO THE FACULTIES CONTINUED, — 
EDUCATION SUBSEQUENT TO INFAWCY. 



Pupils six year§ old— School till fourteen— Moral training continued— 
Record of dutiea— Monitorial system— Writing— Drawing— Arith- 
metic — Continuation of tlie Mayo lessons — Incidental teaching — In- 
cidental reading — Licidental grammar — No spelling — Lessons on 
chymical substances, solid, fluid, gaseous — Chvraical expierinients— 
• Chymical elements — Knowledge of man in body and mind — ^Geogra- 
[ phy— <Jlobe — Incidental Astronomy— Civil History— Geometry — Me- 
chanical Science— Natural History— Incidental Natural Theology- 
Study of nature naturalized — Lessons on political state — Lessons on 
political economy — Exercise of the reflecting powers — Maxims and 
proverbs — Education for all — ^For peculiar tsients or turns — Science 
taught to the young, to the working classes, to femailes — Educational 
Code — Trainmg Teachers— Schools of Industry — American schools 
'of manual labour — Domestic service — Ulterior education — ^Langua- 
tges— Classics— College. 



The pupil is now six years eld, and ought not to remain in 
- ihe infant school after that age ; as it has been found that the 
mixture of older children operates upon the younger too much 
in the way of influence, to the effect of diminishing the original 
working of the faculties. A limit should be fixed and scrupu- 
lously adhered to. At six the pupil should be introduced to the 
school in which he is to find occupation till he arrives at four- 
. teen, the age of puberty, at which age, it is submitted to be prac- 
ticable that he shall have attained, besides moral habits, a sum 
of general elementary knowledge, sufficient as a basis, if his 
destination be manual labour, for farther voluntary progress as 
the employment of his leisure time, as resource in any situation 
in which he may find himself, and as the means of applying the 
faculties in which he is strongest to his own advancement ia 
the world ; while the just notions of social life which he has at- 
itained will regulate his future views; and at once deliver him 
Ifrom the various io^postors that now mislead him, and render 
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Ydm the enlightened and willing co-operator with yet higher 
intellects, in plans for the general \i^elfare. If the pupiPs des- . 
tination be a pursuit abo've manual labour, his acquisitions, at 
fourteen, will form a basis on which to push yet farther the pur- 
suits of science, and apply these to exalt the character and uac- 
fulness of his future professional line of employment. 

Istf The MORAL TRAINING beguu in the infant school, must 
not be considered as finished there. Its principles and practice 
ought to have a prominent influence on all the subsequent steps 
of education, and be held as a directing and advancing system 
through the whole of life. Rules should be systematically laid 
down for the constant exercise of benevolence, justice and prac- 
tical piety, in all the intercourse and all the business of the 
school ; the readings and lessons should have a moral tendency ; 
all selfishness, rudeness, coarseness, and imprecation, should be 
habitually reprobated in the place ; and cooperation, disinterest- 
edness, and kindness, esteemed and encouraged. The subject 
of morals should be made prominent, and the scriptural founda- 
tion of all its charity and brotherly love unceasingly impressed 
apon the pupil's mind. There is a simple, and ^ it may be 
called mechanical, aid to the teacher's precepts and the pupil's 
moral practice, which, printed in a cheap form, should be in the 
possession of every pupil, and used by him every day of his con- 
tinuance in the school beyond the stage of infancy. It is the 
production of a female moralist, is called A, Daily Record of 
Duties, organic, moral, religious, and intellectual, and 
has been used in families both in England and Scotland for the 
last three years. The duties which the Creator has constituted 
the conditions of human happiness are arranged according to the 
classes mentioned in its title ; while the details have reference 
to the faculties, and these are adopted according to the analysis 
offered in Chapter III. of this treatise. A specimen of one 
week of the Record as kept, will be found in the Appendix, No. 
v., of which each of the other fifty- one is a repetition. Every 
night before going to bed, the pupil's attention is called to the 
events of the day ; and the array of duties which demand fulfil- 
ment is pondered by him. He weighs them all, for guilt in one 
is morally as well as religiously, guilt in all, and is inconsistent 
with the claim of having performed the duty of " Obedience to 
Crod," which is one of the entries ; so that if nothing else were 
done than securing a diurnal perusal of the names of the duties, 
a daily reminiscence that these are human obligations, actual 
good cannot but result. But when this help to self-examination 
is really and sincerely used as a regulator of conduct, the good 
it is capable of doing is incalculable. It might be difficult for 
one teacher of a numerous school, to superintend the fidelity of 
Ihe entries made by the pupils in these registers ; but at least the. 
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■books may be produced to the moDitore of classes, and each 
popil be required to explain his entries, and state upon what act 
-or l^ind of conduct he felt authorized to make them; any thin^ 
remarkable to be reported to the teacher. Of coarse the record- 
l>ooks of the monitors themselves will fall to be reyised by the 
teacher. What is now stated will be easily understood by a 
glance at the specimen in the appendix. 

I need scarcely say, that the monitorial svstehi which, frem- 
its many direct and indirect advantages, is adopted even in the 
infant school, should be continued ia the more advanced semi- 
nary, as essential to its efficiency. On the benejfits of this admira- 
hie educational improvement, which is in itself sufficient to im- 
mortalize the names of Lancaster and Bell, there is now^ it u 
believed, scarcely a dissenting voice. 

In Ihe advanced school, which is attended for eight years, 
there will be not only variety of pursuit, but different grades of 
progress ; but there must, of course, be classes of pupils at the- 
same stage, and learning the same matters. There may be a 
■call for more than (»oe teacher to answer the degrees of pro- 
gress, — the infant teacher must be a different person from the 
more advanced, — but this is matter of economical arrangement, 
which I am not at present considering. I shall therefore pro- 
ceed with the subject of educating the faculties on their objects, 
whatever shall be the mere machinery put in train for that pur- 
pose. Writing must be zealously practised according to the 
^briefest and best system yet adopted in the Lancasterian schools ; 
and 'the pupil habituated gradually to write down words on his 
slate, when required, and practise with pen and ink occasionally. 
Drawing is no more than writing down objects ; and its princi- 
ples, to the extent of sketching objects presented, ought to be 
taught in the writing class ; for allied branches should be prac- 
tised together. Design and painting are for those gifted with 
the talent required ; but every pnpil ehould be able' to form on 
his slate such objects as a square, a cube, a tree^ a house, a ma- 
chine, &c., in correct drawing and perspective. Artthmbtic, 
which has been well grounded in the infant school, by means of 
visible and tangible numbers, should proceed with its calcula- 
tions and applications, according to the abridged and clever sfys" 
tern of Mr. Wood, of the Lancasterian schools, or Pestalozzi's 
method, as may be found to succeed best.* 

The Pestalozzian lkssons on objects of Dr. Mayo, it will be 
recollected, were left unfinished, as the remainder was consider- 
ed beyond the stage of the infaiit school. The fifth and last 
series of forty-nine lessons affords practice in combination. Each 

^:* I have much pleasure in referring to Mr. Biber's " Life of Peat^ 
ilozzi, ' which contains a summary on this and aU.otbe^poiii%. 
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abject is presented, as before to the pupils, who make their own 
oitervations upon it. They are then iDterrogated as to what 
tbey know concerning the substance; and all the informaiioa 
which can be obtained from them is collected by the teacher,, 
who may communicate any farther particulars on the subject, 
calculated to interest or instruct. The materials tlius obtained 
Bhpald be arranged, and repeated to them; after which the clasa 
should be examined upon all that has passed ; and finally, requir- 
ed to draw up a written account themselves. Children from 
eight to ten years of age have derived great improvement from? 
this exercise. It not only serves to stimulate their attention 
daring ^he progress of the lesson, but also furnishes a test of 
their having well understood it, and leads them to express their 
ideas with clpamess and facility. In this course the substance 
should be exhibited both in its raw and manufactured state. Thus 
in the Lesson of Flax, the plant itself, the fibres when separated 
from the stem, the thread when spun, and the various substances 
into which it is made, may be brought before the pupils, and like- 
wise models of the machinery employed in these operations. 
The first lesson of this series impresses the origin, appearance^ 
qualities, preparation, and uses of Leather; and this includes uak- 
hark, lime water, alkali, &c. The second lesson treats of Cork 
in the same way, and tells where it is produced. The succeeding 
lessons are on India Rubber, Sponge, (for many of the objects^ 
were presented before for a less extensive description,) Cam- 
phire, Horn, Shell-lac, Wax-candles, — which brings in capillary 
attraction, Glue, Coffee, Tea, Sago, Rice, Paper, with a long. 
lesson on its manufacture ; Parchment, Glass, Whalebone, Bread, 
Sugar, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Wool, Silk, Court-Piaster, SafTron^ 
Butter, Cheese, Putty, Starch, Felt, and Porcelain. Many 
others might be added. 

The 33d lesson introduces the Metals, with the following ob- 
servations : — ** In these lessons on the common metals, it is* 
necessary to present the specimens to the class in their several 
natural and artificial states; that is to say, the native ores and 
the manufactured metals. I'he teacher would find the interest 
of the pupils awakened by the examination of the several sub- 
stances, and consequently would find them more imclined to re* 
ceive, with profit, the information conveyed. The plan of writ- 
ing down the list of qualities is again adopted with the metals, 
as they lead to a new range of ideas, and forming very decided- 
ly the characteristic distinctions of the substances.'* The first 
metal treated of is Gold. It is a perfect metal, malleable, duc- 
tile, tenacious, heavy, fusible, incombustible, except by electrici- 
ty. A solid piece of gold, and a piece of gold-leaf, are shown ; 
the almost incredible ductility of gold expfaiiied : and its resist- 
ance to all acids except aqua rej^a, a mixture of the muriatic 
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and nitric acids. Of course, at this stage, such ideas as electri- 
city and chymical acids, must be anticipated, the pupils being 
promised a subsequent acquaintance witli them. Then comes 
the uses of gold in coinage and ornament, as lace, gilding of 
metals and porcelain, the mode of beating it out, &c. The les- 
son concludes with the geographical localities of the metal, and 
its geological and mining description. In this way are treated, 
in successive lessons, illustrated by exhibition. Silver, Mercu- 
ry — with the Thermometer and Barometer — Lead, Copper, Iron, 
Steel, Cast-iron, and Tin. 

The 40th lesson compares metals with each other, which 
brings in the doctrine, illustrated practically, of specific gravity. 

The 41st lesson, one of much interest, is on the attributes of 
metals in general ; their metallic lustre, sonorousness, weight, 
ductility, tenacity ; their combinations and alloys in metallurgy, 
or the working of me la's. This is followed by questions on all 
the metals, as an exercise. What are the chief qualities and 
properties of gold, silver, &c. ? How is gold beaten out ? How 
are buttons gilt 1 What is lunar caustic? What are the spe- 
cific gravities of gold, silver, tin, lead, &c. 

The 42d lesson takes up the Earths ; Lime and its many com- 
binations, animal, vegetable, and mineral ; Alumine or Argil, with 
all its applications, in bricks, pottery. &c. to the use of man. 
The remaining lessons aie on Coal, Granite, Salt, Slate, and 
Coral. 

I have been thus minute, I trust not tedious, from my convic- 
tion that a summary of the whole system is necessary to its due 
appreciation. Of this I do feel assured, that the pupils will not 
weary of it; but that, ccnnecled as it ought to be, with a well 
ventilated school room and exercising ground, with active g-ym- 
nastics, varied with other studies to be mentioned, aid communi- 
cated by the teacher in a friendly, cheerful, and exciting man- 
ner, it will be a delight to the y(»nng students ; put the barbarous 
artificial stimulants of punishments, place-taking, medals, and 
prizes, for ever out of fashion, and render these matter of curious 
history to the better taught pupil, associated with the foolish 
methods of education, which, however incredible it may be to 
him, did once prevail in society. It is plain that all ihe intf-lle<r- 
tual faculties have their turn of exercise in these five series of 
lessons, that exercise constituting high enjoyment, and being, 
from its very nature, inexhaustible. 

Continuing the process of I^CIDENTAL reading, all the words- 
and descriptions of the objects in tie difl;erent scries should be 
presented in a printed and written foim to the pupils ; thus their 
reading would be improved; and, by the time the whole lessons 
are finished, which may require perhaps a year or more, the pu- 
pils, assisted by occasional reading in classes under moniturs. 
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luy easily have attained the power of reading any English book. 
GftABCMAB, by parsing, should be incidentally taught. Mr. Biber 
bas shown the Pestalozzian course concisely and clearly, and to 
hiB work I must be contented v^ith a reference. It is obvious 
that, by the incidental method, knowledge of an object and its 
qaalitiesy its name pronounced, read, and written down, its de- 
scription read and parsed, are occupations and exercises all pro- 
ceeding at the same time, and actually aiding each other^ In 
the connexion of nature's parte in one harmonious whole, to 
teach incidentally is to teach naturally. The saving of timo and 
labour must be so obvious, and the unity and co-operation of in- 
tellectual exercise so advantageous, that a judiciou|i and exten- 
sive application of the iNcmsNTAL Method seems indispensable 
to the success of popular education. The pupils ought not to be 
tasked and annoyed with the absurdity of that laborious and 
generally abortive exercise, tEARniMG to spell. They do not 
need to spell till they come to write ; and spellitig is never at- 
tained by the common sphool process, but by habitual perusal of 
the words in reading, ^fo one who reads much can remain a 
bad orthographer, and no one writes much who has not previ- 
ously read much morCi 

Although, from Dr. Mayo'a series of lessons, a large field of 
qualities in nature has been gone through, there ought to follow 
an introduction to tlie primary substances of niateri'al nature as 
ascertained by chymistby; and lessons on the presence and 
combination of these substances in the articles or objects already 
submitted to the pupiPs consideration. Another period of school 
should accordingly be devoted to a minute and thorough practi- 
cal familiarity with substances in nature, solid, fluid, and gaseous, 
so that the pupil may know them as well as he is now made to 
know the tenses of a verb, or the declensions of a noun. The 
progress from the substance to their relations, combinations, and 
results in chymistry, is easy and natural, so that a broad andi use- 
ful foundation of chymical knowledge may be laid at an age 
when little more than Latin words are, by the present system, 
stored up ; and it will take a better and more permanent hold of 
the memory than Latin words are found to do. Experiments 
will impress the. varieties of chymical action, namely, attraction, 
cohesion, orystaliixation, combination, decomposition, the nature 
and effects of heat, &c. the gases, the acids, the alkalies, the 
earths, the metals, the chymistry of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances ; in short, the elements of chymistry may be fully and 
lastingly communicated. 

Before proceeding farther with external nature, it appears that 
this would be the proper time to introduce the pupils to a subject 
hitherto unheard of in schools, and misunderstood in colleges. 
Aim THAT SUBJECT 18 THEMSELVES. Withoutthis all elso is use- 
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less. Why should the teacher stop with the &^e senses 1 Wh|< 
should not the pupil, who has reached nine or tea years of age, 
begin to know the faculties of bis mind ? Is there any thing in 
those, for example, which have been detailed in this treatise, 
which may not be made as plain to him a6 the lessons on objects 
and their qualities ? There is no n6ed for leading him deeply 
into metaphysical inquiry on the functions of his faculties: a 
simple elementary knowledge of them and their every- day modes 
of operation, above all, their inseparable connexion with their 
related objects, might be impressed on his mind in such a manner 
as not only to be perfectly comprehended by him, but firmly im- 
pressed on hjs memory, and applied in his ordinary experience. 
This branch should constitute a paramount object of conceni 
with the teacher ; he should spare no pains to put his pupils com- 
pietely and intelligeiHly in possession of it. The transition will 
be easy from the analysis of the faculties to their ethical combi- 
nation, made plain- to the young in their daily intercourse. I 
have seen the experiment tried on children nnder twelve years 
of age with the most flattering success ; they have manifested a 
knowledge and estimate of motives, and a readiness in appreciat- 
ing, and even regulating conduct, far above what the great mass 
of the ^' educated^' ever dreamed of being necessary to intelli- 
gent existence. The same children, it must farther be observed, 
kept a faithful register of their own conduct, by entries in the 
"Record of Duties," already referred to. 

As a part of themselves, the pupils may, with great ease and 
advantage, be familiarized with the general structure of thUir 
OWN BODIES, the functions of the digestive and other organs, 
which bear the most obvious relation to the preservation of health 
and strength ; while uncleanly and unwholesome habits Inay be 
set prominently before their eyes, with their effects on health 
and life fully spread out to their view. For example, the effects 
of excessive indulgence in ardent spirits might, by drawings and 
preparations, be so plainly portrayed, and so often pressed on 
the notice, as to afford a lesson, available for life ; so that if the 
individual should sin in after years, he should not sin in igno- 
rance. The habitual recommendation, accompanied with rea- 
sons and expositions of consequences referable to the organic 
laws, of cleanly and wholesome habits in ablutions, ventilation, 
&c., will soon tell practically on the pupils, and a great change 
will be effected even among the working classes.* 

* Dr. Andrew Combe, in his " Principles of Physiology," a work 
which cannot be too strongly recommended to every family and school 
in the empire, suggests to manufacturers to establish for their work- 
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All tkis time the coaroe ia proooediog of instniotion in obo- 
wuPHTy the aae of the globes, and the eimpler elements of 
ASTsoifOMT; so. thstatleast the planetary system shall be made 
perfectly familiar. The papil certainly should not leave school 
igaontBt of the simpler phenomena of the iieavens ; and this 
kaowledge can be given incidentally to or following ap geogra- 
phy. He should onderstand and see illustrated, by the platieta* 
iiBBa and orrery, ihe relation of the Earth and the other planets 
to die San, and of the Moon and Earth to each other ; he should 
be aware of the rotation of the earth, at the rate of 1000 miles 
aa hoar at the equator, and its coarse round an orbit of &84 mil- 
lioea of miles ia a year; being 1,600,000 miles a-day, 66,600 in 
aa boor, 1100 in a minute, and 18 in a second ; he should be in- 
formed of the course of comets, — the phases of the moon, — ^tbe 
Bolu and lunar eclipses, — ^the calculations of time, — the ecliptic 
aad seasons, — the vast distance of the fixed stars, and the im- 
aeasity of creation. No kind of knowledge more tends to ez- 
poad the ideas of Omnipotence than astronomy, and to dispel 
limited and unworthy impressions of the Creator ; no one should 
be ignorant that space is necessarily infinite, because there can 
bo no point of space without a point beyond it; that our instru- 
ments have discovered eighty millions of fixed stars, every star a 
san^ probably with attendant planets invisible to us, but, it may 
be, ten times eighty, or 800 millions in number ; when, ader all, 
if space be infinite and replenished with orbs in a proportionate 
degree with that part of it within, our ken, the 80 millions of 
smis and 806 miUioos of planets, must be relatively but a speck 
in ereation, whose annihilation would be an event of relative in 
signtficaBce.* 

Writing and calculating will continue to be practised ; and En- 
glish reading, with attention to its grammar, and even to its elo- 
catioa ; for, in a well conducted. system, several advantages may 
be reaped from one and tlie same act of instruction. The Scrip- 
tures will of course be read. Civil history should not be 
omitted in our seminary ; but in the manner in which it should 
be rendered a study y it is decidedly for riper years. — I should 
reeommend little more, under and at puberty, than a chronologi- 
cal skeleton of it, that the pupil may know the tribes and nations 
that pepfkded the earth before his own time, with a very general 
aeeount of them; and certainly* for reasons to be stated in the 
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ire them easily the means of warm bathing once or 'twice a*week. 

This was actually done at the Lochrin Distillery, near Edinburgh, 
during the orevalence of Cholera. 

♦ Mr. Fulton, in exhibiting hia beautiful orrery, impresses the rela- 
tive magnimde of the Earth and Sun on the spectators, by stating that 
the ball representing the earth being 2 inches diameter, the brass globe 
^the si9n would require to be 19 Set, 
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0eqael, as little of the details of their history ss pessiUe, or lost 
as much ^a shall suffice to mark and distinguish each people. 
How history ought to be written and studied, will itself form the 
subject of a short chapter immediately after the present. 

In our pursuit of nature, the relations of gvombtrt, wtthovt 
which a mason or carpenter cannot take a step in his trade,- are 
well worthy of a portion of the pupil^s attention. There is no 
occasion to go deep into mathematics ; but some knowledge, in 
addition to that of elementary figures, imparted in the infant 
school, — of angles, triangles, squares, parallelograms, perpendicu- 
lars, horizontals, &c., of the relations, of these, and of the 
demonstration of these relations, may be given to the more 
advanced classes of our seminary. The grand object with regard 
to all these branches of study ought to be,— -and the aid af able 
men will be necessary to sketch out the plan for each,-— to render 
the teaching of the subject or setence elementarily broad and 
comprehensive, leaving minute details for after voluntary study. 
For example, in geometry, the study should not be some bo<^8k 
of Euclid, and then a stop, but a general notion of the science as 
applied to planes and solids, as a basis for after detailed study ; 
but sufficient to render the subject intelligible, and of easy applica- 
tion to the avocations of future life, in surveying, carpentry, &c.t 
and easily extended when more minute information is wanted. 

Provided with the elements of geometry, the pupil, probably 
now in his second last or last year, is prepared for practical les- 
sons in the elements of mechanical science. Nothing can bo 
of easier or more delightful acquisition, and nothing is more com- 
mon, than for young persons of from twelve to fourteen eagerly 
to pursue the study, and perfectly comprehend it. Lessons, with 
illustrative experiments, will be given on the mechanical proper- 
ties of matter, its ex-tension, impenetrability, divisibility, porosity^ 
gravity, inertia,-^-on gravitation and cohe8ion,-^on statics, equi-^ 
librium, composition and resolution of forces, and the science of 
the centres of gravity, percussion and osoillation,-^--on mechanics 
and the mechanical powers, — on the strength and strain of ma- 
terials, and the principles oif carpentry ,-<^on dynamics, motion, 
falling bodies, the pendulum, clocks, &e*,-»on central forces, — 
on hydrostatics, fluidity, pressure of ^uids, conducting of water 
from a distance, &e., — on hydraulics or the power of water, 
water-wheels, &o.-«-^H)n pneumatics and the practical applications 
of the elasticity of the air, air-pumps, wat^r-pumps, syphon, &c. 
—on Booustics and the philosophy of sound, — on optics, colours^ 
reflection, refraction, lenses, telescope and miscroscope, — on 
electricity, galvanism, and magnetism,-— on the steam engine, 
&c. Well conducted experiments will both impress the truths 
and increase their interest. 

The foregoing enumeration is minute, that the reader may 
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kare under 1ms eye the kind of knowledge comprised in mechani- 
eA seience, and jodge how important it is to resource in life. 
Likewise that he may jad^ whether there is any thing in it which 
may not be taught to the young. There is no part of the study 
80 intricate or difficult as a Greek verb, to say nothing of its in- 
trinsic attractions. 

The time allotted to school may be made to include an elemen- 
tary knowledge of natural history, or nature*8 external fea- 
tares, either preceding or following the study of nature's se- 
crete, aft they are called, in chymistry and mechanical philosophy. 
Itiea common, and not an ill-founded opinion, that natural his- 
tory is better understood with the aid of the other sciences men- 
tioned. The. pupil, in this branch, will learn to distinguish the 
ammal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, the atmosphere and its 
phenomena, the winds, the ocean with its tides and currents, the 
discoveries of geology, the nature of animals and plants, &c. 

- Blended essentiaHy with the whole of the branches of know- 
ledge now ennnemted, and capable of being imparted incident- 
ally with an effi}ct at once edifying and delightful, is natural 
mcoLoOT. The teacher ought to be perfectly qualified to impress 
that important knowledge, as he enlightens his pupil on the Crea- 
tor's werk«, with all their benevolent adaptations. He would 
require to -return to these works were he to teach natural theology 
as a separate bnmoh ; so that he will save that repetition, and 
teaeh the subject better, besides commanding yet another means 
of impressing more efficiently natural knowledge itself, by point* 
in^ to the agency and design of the Creator as the key-note to 
the entire composition of hie instructions, the diapason to all the 
harmonies of nature which science unfolds, the highest and best 
end and object of the application of our faculties to the attainment 
of truth. It is in relation to the Great Artificer, that universal na- 
ture grows upon our opening eyes as one exquisitely harmonious 
s^em. It is man that divides nature^s phenomena into branch- 
es of study, and calls them chymistry, mechanical philosophy, 
natural history. Nature has no sach divisions; her laws pro- 
ceed in exquisite order and beauty, independently of the aitifi- 
cial mode in which man observes them ; while the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Creator inhere in every part of the 
grreat system, and illumine and gild, as they make plain, its stu- 
pendous fabric. It is in this beautiful, this essential, this neces- 
sary way, that the pupils of our school musi become natural 
theologists ; and adding to that knowledge, or rather that habit or 
frame of mind, an improved moral, their preparation for Christian 
iastraotion will, as far as human means can make it, be complete. 
There will be an immense advance when knowledge is thus 
simplified and referred to Nature, and not considered- as existing 
' only within the walls of colleges, known by conventional names» 
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and taught to full grown men alone, whom it is meant to 
gttish from all others by the name of philosophers; Every sane 
person ought to know the obvious works of God, and modes of 
his manijestatian ; and every person may become acquaiaied 
with these in youth, with ease and pleasure. 

Incidentally, throughout the whole time of the papil in the 
school, and particularly in the latter years of his attendance, he 
should receive much and anxious instruction on the subject of 
his pouTioAL STATE and his position as a member of the social 
system. There is no.greater novelty in education than this ; 
hitherto there has been an utter blank here. The elder pupils 
should be perfectly familiar with their social rights and duties* 
the principles and simpler practice of the constitution and go- 
vernment, the functions of representative and of electors, the na- 
ture and powers of judicial establishments, the trial by jury, and 
the functions of magistrates, justices of the peace, and officers 
of the law, of all ranks and degrees. There is nothing in .all 
this that a boy of twelve years of age may not comprehend ao4 
store up as knowledge as easily as he would translate Cesar. 
The knowledge should be given him in a series o£ lessons, and 
his progress ascertained by repeated examinations : and when 
he shall come to exercise his rights as a citizen, his early elemien'- 
tary training will be of great value to him. 

Lessons on political economy, the nature and principles of * 
trade,.commerce, manufactures, and money, will follow elementary 
views of political condition. Liberal relations may then be in- 
culcated, and ail the self-defeating piejudice and selfishness of 
dealing among nations and individuals anticipated and prevented* 
National antipathies ought to be especially reprobated. There are, 
a few plain principles of political economy of which no individuaT 
ought to be ignorant, such as the balance of demand and suppljpv 
the doctrine of wages, of employer and workman, the economy of 
labour, the division of labour, the effect of competition, of over- 
trading, of machinery, of poor-laws, and pauperism, with all its 
degradation when not induced by unavoidable misfortune, ^io. 
Miss Martineau is immortalized by her ingenious and. exciting 
method of recommending this hitherto esteemed dry subject. She 
has shown that political economy mingles intimately withevery-* 
day life, and that its results can form the hasis of narratives uf 
great interest. I know of no way in which the subject could be 
better taught than by a course of that singular lady's small vo* 
lumes, with her summary of principles in the last pages of each; 
every principle is connected with its application to reality, and 
remembered the better for that connexion : the student at oiur 
school would not merely read the volumes as tales, but wotUd be 
made to dwell oo each as lessons, and treasure up every incident 
and every principle lb|r use in after life. 

There are some (^nestious upon the whole system, which the 
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reader may feel incliaed to ask. ist. In the furegoing ezposi- 
Utm of educatioQ as adapted to the faculties, he may baye 
thought that the Knowing powers alooe have been provided for. 
To thai I answer, that they have mainly, for the period of edu- 
cation treated of is the period of their greatest activity, the 
time 4o sow broadly and abundantly ths seed of knowledge. 
But the REFLVCTINO POWERS have not been idle ; every day and 
every hour of the day, opportunities of exercising these, in com- 
parison and necessary consequence, must occur, and the judi- 
cious teacher will never omit the occasion of doing so, and ea- 
cooraging in his pupils, manifestations of good sense and saga- 
city, another word for the refieciive process. He ought to be 
^* full of wise saws and modern instances," that is, be should be 
able to test an occurrence, and clinch an advice, with a Buurtm 
or proverb ; this mode of rendering wisdom readily available 
has been subject to unmerited reproach, as a vulgar habit ; this 
is nonsenae ; nothing is vulgar that is truly useful ; it may be 
unnecessary, and therefore annoying, to repeat obvious maxima 
upon all occasions to those who know them as well as the re- 
peater, in the way that Sancho distinguished himself; but a store 
of them in the nund fur use and applicaiino, not for display — and 
there are several good selections published, — will be fouod of 
great practical value. 

2d, The reader may farther ask, is the above currieuhim to 
he passed through by all pupils, without regard to the differ- 
ences of talent, turns, and capabilities 1 The answer to thi* 
is affirmative. Whatever may be the particular power of 
mind or aptitude of body which points out a marked Lne for an 
individual s future life, no one will surely say, that he is to have 
no other education but on that specific object ; for example, ma* 
sic, painting, sculpture, mechanics, classics. If his particular 
talent has not absorbed all the rest of his mind) which would 
render him a cretin or an idiot with one faculty working like an 
instinct, he has other faculties to be educated ; he has, in truth, 
all the faculties, and it does not require the highest degree of en- 
dowment of them to follow out all the branches of education, 
instrumentary and real, which have been allotted, both to ourin* 
faot and advanced school. His particular talent will not be di* 
miuished but aided by his general acqiiireuients;4ii8 Creator 
has given him ail his talents for use, and the education now pro* 
posed is the very use of them, as pointed out by their nature 
and relations, which has been designed. All should, if possible, 
be brought up to one elevated level of knowledge and morality ; 
and from that a<ivanced position genius may take its new and 
higher flight. Nothing will more tend to bring out that genius 
ioto bold relief than the school training now proposed : so that 
tliere will be no searohing about for it at the period of puberty^ 
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No prerions time will then hare been lost, and the start to far- 
ther attainments in the marked line of the special talent will be 
inoaediate, well directed, and energ^etic. No prorision can or 
ought to be made for particular lines in the general seminary. 
The schools for particular talents most and ought to be subse- 
quent apprenticeship to the pursuits respectively. I do not an- 
ticipate any difficulty on this head when the subject is so plain ; 
and, therefore, with the reader's permission shall leave it. 

3df It may be again asked, is it not extravagant to expect 
that so much educational work, as has been laid out for the ad- 
vanced seminary, can be done, at least to purpose, at so early an 
age as from six to fourteen ? *To this it is answered, that there 
is BO extravagance in expecting that that shell be done, for the 
aoeompiishment of which we have both principle and experi- 
ence. The faculties are competent at the age in question to 
achieve that for which they were given to man, and then most 
pointedly rendered acute and active. As this is a most import- 
ant question, and one which has the highest and strongest bar- 
riers of old habits of thinking to overleap, the reader is earnest- 
ly requested to apply his reflecting powers attentively and im- 
partially to it ; keeping in view that, if it be impracticable te 
educate up to the point proposed in eight years, from six to 
fourteen, all idea of popular education must be abandoned. If 
Ignorance prevails, to the admitted extent of a blank on the im- 
portant subject of the human faculties, there is no wonder that 
the aiental capabilities of children have been erroneously esti- 
mated. The training to which they are at present subject^, not 
only does nothing to call out their faculties, bat sends them to 
sleep in a drowsy system of reading and lulling words ; so that 
they suffer that diminution of activity and force for life, which 
unexercised nerves and muscles entail on the bodily frame. It 
was to be expected, that when we well nigh annihilate the facul- 
ties of children, we should doubt their existence. 

The sagacious active Wilderspin has thrown a'flood of light 
on this hitherto obscure question. His infants manifest, at six 
years of age, the knowing, and to some extent the reflecting 
faculties, far beyond the pupils of the common schools, at double 
their age. In his work on infant education, he notices the pro- 
found ignorance which prevails on the capacities of infants, and 
has made good his right to do so by the irrefragable facts he 
advances, from his own flfteen years* experience. Much of the 
useful knowledge desiderated is obtained in the infant school, 
and four years saved which at present are worse than lost ; and 
when the pupil passes on to the advanced seminary, which is 
oonstituted on the principle of systematic progress, the degree 
of his exertions aud the extent of his acquisitions cannot be con-' 
caived by those who have only witnessed the drawling waste of 
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time ivhich, in most schools, for there are. exceptions, is called 
children's edacation.* Again, there is notliing in the whole 
eourse of oar advanced school which may not he perfectly un- 
derstood and practically applied b^ pupils from twelve to four- 
teen ; and making provision, as is proposed, for gradations of 
occupation, there is much for which the age from ten to twelve 
is perfectly well adapted ; while there are divisions of employ- 
ment for the other two periods, of from eight to ten, and six to 
eight. Classical didiculties, far beyond the simple exposition of 
natural truths, are mastered by boys of ten or twelve j^ears of 
age, if the stimulants of prizes and punishments — there are no 
other motives — are rendered suiHciently pungent. There is 
nothing in the facts of creation^ illustrated to the senses by ex- 
periment, whicli is not of as easy comprehension as the objects 
and arrangements of a boy^s voluntary amusements ; he adapts 
his fishing- tackle to the conditions of angling ; he studies the 
weather, the stream, the habits of the fish, and many other cir- 
cnmstdnces, and can instruct others in their practical applr- 
eation: he is a master, too, in the natural history of rabbits,, 
pigeons, and pets in general ; he gets up a private theatre, paints 
the scenes, and writes the pieces ; his spot of ground is the best 
kept and the most productive in his father's garden ; and for 
mischief and fun, he can lay a train of circumstances, moral and 
physical, which, when he comes to spring his mine upon the de- 
Toted wight for whose peculiar benefit he has taken so much 
tronble and expended so much genius, he has often done more 
than if, engaged in practical chymistry under Dr. Reid,t he had 
finished a set of glass-retorts with a blowpipe, and applied them 
in a dozen chymical experiments. In short, although the re- 
flecting powers are in frequent requisition incidentally in our 
curriculum, the knowing are chieAy in exercise in storing up 
knowledge and gaining address,, and there is no period of life 
when they are in greater vigour than at and about puberty. It 
will not be a'smattering which will be gained, — another objec* 
Uon ; — it is forgotten that, besides the infant 3chool grounding'^ 
eight years are proposed to be'devoted to the advanced school 

* One of these exceptions, for there are several, is the Circus-Place 
School in Edinburgh, where recditiea are taueht. 

1 1 allude to this distinguished chyniist'sTarge and scientifically con<» 
atructed laboratory in Edinburgh,~unequalled in Europe, for practice in 
chymistry, in which every pupil performs nearly 2000 experiments 
with his own hands. Dr. Keid was, moreover, the first, here, to give 
chymicai instruction to young people, as I have good access to know^ 
He has Had pupils yoanger than, fourteen who made efficient progresa 
under his tuition; and he has assured me of the perfect success of that 
early study. Not only chymistry but mechanical philosophy have beei^ 
partially introduced into some grammar schools, in deference to ^a 
demands of the age. 
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ooar»3. Under competent instnicten ne branch will be permic* 
ted to be superficially attained ; there is time, and there ought to 
be means to render the acquisition of each subject complete up 
to the pitch of the pupil's powers. It is nnder the present ays- 
tern that every thing is superficial, smattering, and forgotten* 
Another prejudice arises from our erroneous habits of thinking ; 
we associate science, even in its restricted sense of knowledge 
of nature, with manhood. We have been accustomed to see it 
the pursuit of the advanced students of College, and therefore 
eonclude that manhood alone is competent to it. It is easy to 
see why it has become the occupation of manhood : under the 
old system, the dead languages absurdly took its place at the 
period which nature points out for it ; and this is precisely the 
waste of time which is deplored. When a new and better sys- 
tem shall prove the perfect capability of the young for scientific 
attainments, (these being divested of all the quackery and mys- 
tery througli which we have been accustomed to view them, and 
called plainly and properly knowledge of nature, in its simple 
beauty and most obvious harmony,) our. habits of thinking -will 
be greatly improved on this important subject. But the qaesiioa 
is not limited to an a priori argument ; the trial has been made in 
various establishments to be afterward jnentioned, and the suc- 
cess has been fully up to what on principle might have been ex- 
pected. It cannot be too earnestly impressed on the attention of 
educationists, and of the legislature, that an early introduction 
to nature is the life and soiU — the sine qua non — of popular edu* 
cation. 

4^/i, Many may be inclined, on reflection and the conviction of 
demonstration, to surrender their ancient association of natural 
knowledge with manhood, who yet may be positively impracti- 
cable upon the wild theory of teaching all that has been pro- 
posed to all ranks of the people. This is really too much, they 
say ; What occasion can a man, who is to work at a handicraft 
trade, have for a course of chymistry) mechanical philosophy, or 
natural history ? Will it make him a better tailor, carpenter, or 
Uacksmtth 1 Will it not, on the contrary, tend to raise his 
ideas of life, and tempt him to despise labour, and be discontent- 
ed with his condition ? The answer to all this, humbly oflfered 
is, that it will materially improve and facilitate his trade ; but it 
will do much more, — It will devate his character, improve his 
social condition, and render him both a better -and a happier 
man. A scientific knowledge of nature will suggest to the 
manual labourer improved and abridged modes of Working, 
counteraction of unwholesome tradv^s, in materials, posture, at- 
mosphere, &c. ; it will show him the value of cleanly habitSt 
fresh air, and piuscular exercise, and the physical safierings re- 
sulting from excess^ vice, and especially the abase of ar4ent 
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Sprite. It will eleyate the character of the labourer, for it will 
hamanize him, improve the furniture of iiie mind, by substitat- 
ing tmth and^ interesting aubjects of thought for superstitions, 
prejudices, and all sorts of impracticabilities; deliver him out of 
the hands of impostors, political, fanatical, medical and literary ; 
qualify him for a wise use of the elective franchise, afford him 
delightful employment for his leisure from toil ; exalt his im- 
piressions of his God, and render his religion sincere and practi- 
cal. If he is to spend several years at school, if he is not to be 
set at once to learn the kind of toil called his trade, and doom- 
ed, all beyond, to deepest ignorance, what better can hie learn 
than the objects of nature, and his own relation to them? At 
the least, he is no worse for this improved store in his mind, the 
acquisition of which has been a source of delight to his earlier 
years, and has effected a decided melioration of Kis general 
character. 

The objection that his mind will be too refined for his pursuits, 
and that ha will be discontented, is not less unreflecting. It is 
the ignorant who are discontented, who have false views of theit 
condition, who are unable to reject the representations of the 
designing, that have an interest in creating discontent, and 
moving violence. Deep discontent prevails at this moment 
among the working classes in spite of all their ignorance ; 
nay it is their ignorance which is the barrier to - the remov- 
al of their discontent. Knowledge of nature, and their own 
relation to it, of their true place in the social system, of the 
means of greatly improving their own enjoyments, physical, mo- 
ral, and intellectual, of the truth that well regulated labour is no 
evil, but is capable of being rendered a source of health and plea- 
sure, that the sum of goods accumulated and annually ^oduced, 
equally divided, would afford but a moderate portion to each in- 
dividual of an immense population, that therefore, in the nature 
of things, a very few can attain to riches, and that riches, after 
all, do not purchase more real happiness than the reward of la- 
boor can procure to the contented mind ; — all this knowledge 
operating as a permanent frame of mind and habit of thinking, 
will siiow to the working man the absurdity of envying and hat- 
ing ail superior fortune, and living as he now does, but will not 
do when more enlightened, in avowed and almost irreconcilable - 
hostility to all above him in condition. Those who urge that dis- 
content will result from knowledge, would no doubt wish the times 
of vassalage and popery restored, when the ignorant peasant was 
the passive slave of his liege-lord and his priest ; but as in the 
course of human progress this is as much out of the question as 
restoring the fourteenth century, the question comes to be, what 
is the course now, in the actual state of the people 1 If they are 
not contented in their ignorance, the effect of^ their enlighten- 
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ment is surely worth a trial : and the hiipiaD faculties were ereat« 
ed in vain, if the experiment should be fuuod to faiL 

Perhaps the greatest novelty in this voluine, next to the pro^ 
position of teaching the science of man, is that of training the 
manual-labour class to a knowledge of nature. I earnestly beg 
that it may not be hastily rejected upon present impressions ; for it 
will be found to be a' powerful engine of popular improvemeot* 
Dr. Drummond/ ic his ''Letters to a young Naturalist on the Study- 
of Nature and Natural Theology/^ says,— *^ You will perhaps treat 
the idea of teaching matters of science to people generally as chi- 
merical ; but be not over hasty. It is still too common a persua- 
sion that knowledge should be a monopoly, belonging solely to the 
learned and highly educated ; hut there is a vast fund of information 
of the very highest value, whicii can be understood by persons 
who have had little previous tutoring either in school or univer- 
sity. Theie is a vast mass of knowledge which admits of easy 
explanation, and which could be comprehended by men of tlie 
most moderate education ; and why is it withheld from them t 
Is the sun still to shine in the heavens, the planets to roll in their 
orbits, the comets to shoot beyond imagination's wing into the 
regions of space, and the constellations lo ^sparkle for ever in the 
canopy of night ; and yet our brethren of the human race, a very 
small portion excepted, know no more about them than merely 
that they are the sun and stars? Will it be said that the j^reat 
truths of astronomy can only be made plain to the understandings 
of those who are profound meth^maticians and philosophers 1 
* There are lengths in every science, indeed, whicli can only be 
gained by long and deep study, but although it required a New- 
ton to uufold the mysteries of the planetary motions, as guided 
aud contmlled by the law of gravitation, still these motions, and 
most o^ tfie sublime facts of astronomy, can be comprehended by 

* the bulk of the people from plain illustrations, given in plain and 

* ^rspicuous language. But of this and of nature in general, they 
are kept in «deep ignorance. Simple truths, ^^hen simply ex- 
plained, are more easily compieheuded than is conmionly suppos- 
ed ; and I feel satisfied that the task of teaching mankind in 
general, such solid and various knowledge as could tend most 
poweri'uUy to advance both civilization aud morality, is any 
thing but hopeless. Knowledge has been truly said by Bacon to 
be power; and with equal, if not with greater, truth, it may be 
asserted, that when pursued with a reference to ^he God of all 
knowledge, it ie^irtue." 

bth, Suppose all our objectors satished on the points already 
treated of, it is not to be expected that there will not remain 
many more who will treat witji ridicule the idea of proposing, 

^ * Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Belfast Academy. 



^ 
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tnth slight HiodificatioBBf the same education for females as for 
males, from two years of age to foarteen* If they shall ask 
why should this be ? - 1 would throw the burdea of proof on them, 
and aak in tarn, why should it not be I Why should the facul- 
ties of females, which are the same -as the faculties of males, be 
tlepriyed of the intellectual food which is intended for them t 
If the cultivation of these faculties sball elevate the male charac- 
ter, will it not likewise •elevate the female, and, through the ele- 
vation of the female character, unspeakably benefit society ? All 
the moral training proposed for the one sex will be granted to be 
{nroper and necessary for the other, but not less is tbe intellectual ; 
a proposition, it is humbly thought, too self-evident to need illus- 
tration. I shall therefore say no more on the subject, till I 
shall meet with reasons for continuing the mockery of education 
which is given to females, more cogent than that it has alv^ys 
been the good old way.* I have much pleasure in referring to 
ao eloquent address by Mrs. Wiilard to the Legislature of New- 
York, on the subject of female education. It contains a severe 
satire on the dominant sex for their share in female degradation. 

To gain the great object in view, it will afterward be shown 
that, by national arrangements, the wMe period of twelve years 
must be devoted by the children of the manual-labour class to 
school education. Earlier engrossing labour must, by every 
possible means, be discouraged and prevented. Without this, 
the time actually bestowed will be lust, and harm instead of 
good will be done. 

Two requisites, — ^neither of them yet in existence, — must be 
realized in order to the success of the novel course of education 
which has now been proposed,- — and these are books and teach- 
ers. There are talent, knowledge, and judgment in the country^ 
to frame the one and train the other. Committed to several 
qualified men, with principles and phn well marked out for theis^ 
guidance, an educational code might be drawn up, which, in- 
stead of the miserable diversity which now prevails, would se- 
cure uniformity all over the country, and limit the subjects of 
study to useful elements^ applicable to the affairs of life, or ca- 
pable of being made tbe basis of farther attainments. The whole 
curriculum might be laid out, almost to every day's employment, 

* An unreflecting outcry has been raised, on the score of indelicacy, 
against imparting the knowledge of physiology to ff males, although 
on them devolves the earUett care of human health. The. most sensi- 
tive female who, amon^ at least 100, heard Mr. Brown's attractive and 
eloquent lectures on this subject, delivered this winter in Edinburgh, 
aud saw his drawings of the vital organs, will agree vnth me, for I at- 
tended the course, m declaring, that there was not the shadow of in- 
deUcacy,--except in the outcry. 

n 
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lessons and experiments directed, and the teacher himself prS'* 
Tented from wasting Ifme in unaath^rited instruction. 

The triumng of teachers is vital to the whole system. At 
present any one who professes to teach is eo ipso believed quali- 
fied; when every other trade fails, one can always open a school! 
When we consider what the qualifioiMons of an efficient teacher 
ought to be, this state of matters will appear in all its glaring ab- 
surdity. A crazy and ragged orator some time ago applied at 
the mansion-house for a few shillings and a pair of 8hoes« to 
take him b<ick to Ireland, seeing he had found the pretensions of 
this island to learning exceedingly hpUow. In his harangue to 
the Lord Mayor he observed, with exquisite and most appropri- 
ate sarcasm, ^^ that he had heard mueh of the schoolmaster being 
abroad in England, but that he had not had the good fortune to 
find any body who had met with him !" .Wiser men make the 
same complaint, not from the difficulty of meeting the schoolmas- 
ter, but from the uselessness of the schoolmaster when he is 
fallen in with. Besides educating the schoolmaster^ we most 
raise him in society to the rank and endowments befitting hit 
usefulness. The humble estimation of that profession at present 
arises from the prevalent feeling of their slender claims to con- 
sideration. A teacher qualified to conduet such a seminary as 
has been described, is entitled to a high social place, and he 
must and will take it> I have alluded here to the requisite of 
teacher-training, though not strictly in place, in order to remove 
a grand obstacle to the reception of the principles propounded : 
as part of the machinery of a practical plan, the subject belongs 
to another chapter. 

I have found some difficulty in forming an opinion of the ex- 
pedif ncy of industry-training either ingrafted upon, or separate 
From, the seminary which I have described. Highly as I am 
disposed to think of the School of industry at Lewes, in Sussex, 
and the American Manual-Labour Schools, described in Wood- 
bridge's American Annals of Education and Instruction (1830- 
31), I am very doubtful of their compatibility with the curricu- 
lum of moral and intellectual training proposed in this chapter. 
In neither plan is the same kind or degree of education proposed 
for the working-classes, which has now been detailed as pracli' 
cable and essential to their moral and intellectual elevation. If 
schools of industry are apprenticeships to trades, it is plain they 
are superfluous^ as well as inefficient — ^the best apprenticeship 
being to a master of the trade, to be engaged in after the school 
period is finished. It was never clear that the pupils of Fellen- 
berg were fitted for ordinary life by all the formal arrangements 
for iheir labour at Hofwyl. A certain degree of elementary la- 
bour might be ingraflud upon our advanced seminary, and re« 
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mrted to as a mode of exercise, in a piece of groi|nd for the par* 
pose ; tbe mode of handling particular implements and instru- 
ments might be practised, and a ready conversioo of common 
materials into ordinary accommodations, an exercise rather for 
the m>7i-manual labourer of after life, who will have no other op* 
portunity, than for the intenJS^d manual labourer who is destined 
for an s^prenticeship ; bat available to all as a means of health. 
The only occupation of the manual-labour class for which there 
is no apprenticeship, is that of dome§tic service^ in all its parts. 
Separate establishments for servants of both sexes would be 
very desirable to the public refusing to engage as servants any 
one not so trained. At all events, as schools for training to la- 
bour do not necessarily form part of a plan of national education, 
I deem it unnecessary to proceed farther with that subject; A 
library should belong to each school. 

ULTERIOR EDUCATION. 

The pupil has now left the advanced school, at fourteen years 
of age ; and, in relation to a system of popular education, we 
most take our leave of him. He goes to manual labour, or ft 
preparation for it ; but he is still within the influence of an en- 
nghtened press, in cheap literature, and of lectures on science 
for his leisure hours. The Edinburgh Association for cheap 
lectures is an admirable continuance of the workman's improve- 
ment. Appendix, No. VI. Or the youth is to be fitted for pro- 
fessional, philosophical, literary, legislative, or commercial avo- 
cations. A more extended (education will require languages 
and, at fourteen they will be quickly acquired, by a concentrated 
effort, directed mainly to them for one or two years. More wiU 
be done in the acquisition of Latin and Greek, at this age than 
at an earlier ; and it is not a new proposition to postpone them to 
that period. I have been assured by judicious teachers of those 
languages, that this is confirmed by experieRce. Appendix 
No. IV. 

What " College" ought to be, as a yet higher station of intel- 
lectual and moral ascent, must now be obvious. It ought to be 
mainly a school of the higher intellectual powers, the combining, 
and reasoning faculties of man. Much of the knowledge upon 
which these faculties act will be brought from the previous 
schools ; and a sound logic, a practical ethics, a simple theory 
of legislation, a fruit-bearing political economy, will establish 
themselves in the mind, almost without an effort, and with the 
most delightful reality of application. Recognised principles 
will take the place of endless controversy, and human affairs 
will present themselves in harmonious simplicity, instead of in- 
extricable egnfosiout Composition will then be usefully ^ractiQ 
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ed. The Faculties, aa they are called, of Law, Medicine, and 
Theology, greatly parified and improved by a soand philosophy, 
will of course have their respective Chairs in a complete and 
well regulated University. Such would be a complete course of 
education, and all attainable by the age of twenty-one. The 
individual will not, as now, require to begin, at that age, to edu- 
cate himself, and then most imperfectly, in the elements of 
knowledge; he is ready to advance uoretarded in an onward 
course of observation and rf flective combination, and a practical 
consultation of his own good and the good oftiis species, which 
will render the education of man, in a more enlarged sense com-, 
mensurate with his life's duration. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON A JUST E8TMATE OF CIVIL HISTORY, AS A STUDY POB 

YOUTH. 



history as an advanced study. — Just views of it — A chronicle of the 
animal propenaitie8.-~Charact^ristic8 of Antiquity. — ^Fall of empires 
when natural. — Details hurtful to youth. — ^Patriot heroism. — ^Passion 
for war. — Martial glory applauded and rewarded. — ^Internal polity of 
antiquity w — ^Asia and Egypt. — Monotony of propensities. — Tyrannies, 
caprices, and childishness.-^" Free" states of antiquity, Greece and 
Rome. — No recognised principle pf liberty.---Ingratitude to public 
benefactors. — Benevolence and justice foundations of free institutions. 
— Selfish ambition of public m«n in Athens and Rome. — Tribes that 
overthrew the Roman empire. — How history should be written. — 
How taught — ^Abridgment — ^Dark ages.— ^ince Reformation*. — 

'. Should be a late study. 



In allading to civil history as an object of notice in the advan- 
ced school, of the last chapter, I proposed to resume the subject 
considered as the study of roaturer years. There are some 
views of this, branch of knowledge which require a fall exposi- 
tion, and are important in a treatise upon the princip]es<of eda« 
cation. 

In nothing is more time lost than in the details of histor}*, 
as taught to the young ; it is worse than lost ; the pursuit is ren- 
dered positively injurious to social improvement. The annals 
of man — for by far the greater portion of the recprded duration 
of his race, with exceptions calculated only to give more force 
to the rule, — are susceptible of a very summary description, and 

that is, A CBRONICLE OF THE ANIMAL PROPENSITIES. GJcamS of 

morality have occasionally shone out, like meteors in the vast 
obscin'ation ; and, in very recent modern times, the light of the 
higher sentiments has begun to burn more steadily ; bat it yet 
serves to do littl« more than render visible the chaos of selfish- 
ness which still ingulfs mankind. The ancient world was eft- 
slaved by the propensities, paramount almost without mitigation. 
If the Greeks and Romans were justly so characterized, it can- 
not be said that the Egyptians and the different empires and king- 
doms of Asia were any better : pride, rapacity, and cmelty inter- 
na 
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nally degraded and oppressed these tribes of men ; while, exter* 
nally, their relations to each other, exhibit centaries of vain- 
glory, jealousy, injustice, fraud, violence, cruelty, slaughter, and 
robbery — all manifestations of animalism in its most unrestrained 
form of criminal energy. War waged with atrocity, ended, if 
not in the extermination, in the bondage of the defeated : the 
successiye empires, as they are called, only indicate to us which 
tribe were for the time the strongest animals, from the epoch 
when the Egyptian " king of kings" subjected nameless hordes of 
barbarians in regions without bounds, throu^ ages of Assyrian 
domination over all Asia, Babylonian ascendency over prostrate 
Assyria, Persian ven^ance on gorged and gilded Babylon, Ma- 
cedonian on Persia, — till, later still, the Greeks found a stronger 
animal power yet in the talons of the Roman eagle, and the ac- 
cumulated flood of human selfishness and cruelty, which had 
swelled as it swept along from Sesostris to Trajan, found an 
ocean in the breadth and depth of Roman self-aggrandizement. 
But, by the Creator's fiat, Justice and Mercy alone '* endure for 
ever." Human power, founded on any lower feelings, is an au- 
' dacious defiance of His laws, of which even the temporal punish- 
ment, however postponed, is sure. The instrument may be as 
worthless as the criminal. Babylonish brutality was as pro- 
found as Assyrian, Persian as Egyptian : enlightened morality 
rejects the office of weighing out a little more pride to the Nine- 
vite, a little more cunning to the Egyptian, a little more sensu- 
ality to the Babylonian, a little less falsehood to the Persian, — 
they were all below the level where discrimination avails ; none 
of them could complain of the same injustice and violence which 
each, when strong enough, had inflicted : propensities tugged 
with ptopensities, and the families of antiquity tore each other to 
pieces. 

What, it may be asked, is gained,- or rather how much time 
and morality are positively Jose, in the education of youth, by 
minute details of such atrocities 1 It is/quite sufficient that the 
student shali know that such things were, without readiug 
volujnes-6f oircumstantiaf proofs of the fact. If he is to dveM 
upon military glory, would it not be ^tter to present him 
•with th^ devoted acts of the patriot, than the ferociies of the ag- 
gressive warrior ? The heroes wlMin Homer ias arrayed with 
all the splendours of his poetry, he has only exhibited as mtgnifi- 
6ent animals ; and Richard of England borrowed his dbtinction 
from the king of beasts. The ac\ of the noble «Swiss who opened 
Ik path for his •Duntiymen into the phalanx of the Austrian men- 
at-arms^by grasping- in hie embrace a number of their levelled 
lances, and fixing their points fast in his own bosom, is far more 
worthy 40 be remembered by the young student of history, than a 
. hundred daring deeds of the aggressive robbers admired ja the 
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heroes of histOTy. As hitherto written and taught, history has 
done mach to occasion that prominence^'of the passion^for anns 
in haman affairs, that delight in war, with its two-fold prize of 
glory and plunder, which has descended even to our own times ; 
the animal propensities still impelling nineteen-twentie^s of 
social concerns : hence war is popular, and martial feats yet re- 
ceive the loudest acclaim, and lead to the highest honours and 
the richest rewards. 

If the animal feelings uncontrolled impelled the tribes ef anti- 
quity in their^extemal relations, it is not to be expected that we 
shaU have to go higher for the springs of their in teinal polity, 
which is nevertheless considered the basis of political wisdom 
for the study of the young. Asia and Egypt are easily disposed 
of; — brute despotism, based on pride and all the inferior feelings 
in the rulers, and suffered by perverted veneration and abject 
fear in the governed. This is the monotony of the propedsities ; 
despots and slaves present no varieties ; their dull station offers 
but one land-mark in the stream of human progress ; fur jbd* 
slaved man does not advance. The character and actions of the ' 
tyrants were made up of the sensuality of the swine-sty, of whims 
and caprices of which children would now be ashamed, yet for 
which tnillions of human beings were sacrificed, and of cruelties*'*' 
in endless variety, to support a reign of terror, or gratify a wan- 
ton delight in destruction and blood. Brinks in double 4ale visi6 
exacted, and straw was withheld. Pyramids were raised, the 
enduring monuments of gigantic childishness and oppression ; — . 
hves were sacrificed to show the tyrant's expertness in the use 
of the cimeter : — the decree went forth that at the sound of the 
sackbut and psaltery, millions should clfange their religion faith : 
and the weeping Hebrew was commanded by his reveliiog op- 
pressors to snatch his harp frooi the willow,' and strike it to the 
lofty seng of Sion. 

The.joung politician is directej to look to the *' freie states 
of antiquity," as \he Greeks' and Romans are sailed, for 
models for his principles, and th^ir history is pressed up#n his 
attention. But there is no genuine liberty without aworal foun^ 
dation. During thef>eriods thtt these states were not un§er the ■ 
iron sceptra of a singte 4sspot, their freedom was nq better than 
an animal struj|gle. Onlheone side, in tbe contest, wer^ the 
rulsrs unceasingly grasping atiirulgar power by vulgar means ; 
while on the other were the people, profoundly ignorant of t^ir . 
moral claims to, freedom, and only uniting to snap the«chain, as 
the wild beast endeavours to do, because* it gaUs him. Popular 
tyranny, ih its turn, was exercised without either justice or 
mercy, and the whole weight of its ingratitude and oppression 
was sure to fall upon the heads of the public benefactors espe- 
cially, Solon, MiltiadeSy Aristides, Themistocles,' Socrates, 
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Cimon, and Phocion, were some of the well known victinas. We 
do not find in the ancient states any thing resembling what we 
shoald call established principles of national libeity ; the people 
scorned to be slaves, but longed to be tyrants ; the struggle was 
for power, not for liberty ; and power is the object of an inferior 
sentiment. Benevolence and Justice are the only lasting foun- 
dations of free institutions ; these desire equal rights, privileges, 
and enjoyments, for the whole race ; they are inconsistent with 
a tendency in the governors to exclade, oppress, or engross, and 
in the governed to overleap the self-imposed bounds of the social 
relations ; in a word they render restraint unnecessary. There 
is no durability in any government where the rulers do more than 
gaard the community from excesses which may arise from the 
propensities, or where the governed combine to exercise any 
thing else than mutual goodwill, fairness, and respect for each 
other's rights. These were limits unknown in communities im- 
pelled by the propensities, like Greece and Rome. A counter 
ambition, a love of power moved the great majority of even their 
patriots: their efforts were plots for their turn of ascendency, i 
The objects of Pisistratus in Athens, and the Gracchi in Rome, (j 
were not. more founded on sound principles and disinterested | 
feelings, than those of Catiline or Cesar. In a long coiltest for 
animal ascendency, physical strength prevailed, and the despot- 
ism of the Cesars terminated the anarchies and the tvrannies of 
the " free" state of Rome. 

As teachers of politics the Greeks are no better than as 
teachers of morals. There was no virtue, in the proper moral 
sense, in the Athenian people at large. Any thing resembling 
political worth in their leading men was neither appreciated nor 
endured. The people were merciless and unjust, and of course 
restless, unsatisfied, and unhappy : this is a fact recorded by their ' 
own historians, and inferred by those of modern times : it is ever 
the retribution of th« propensities ; — ^^ there is no rest for the 
wicked." 'l^e repose, the contentment, the dignity, of die 4 
higher sentiments and intellect supreme, were unknown to them ; i 
the animal prevailed and rendered them a selfish, conceitedr 
jealods, fickle, and turbulent people. Tired of kings they esta- 
blished arciions, and Draco exemplified Ihe domination of the 
propensities in himself, at least, by his absurdly%ferocious ^aws. 
Solon came alter him and gave 4he Athenians, not the best laws, 
for which he saw them utterly unfitted, but the best tlwy were 
capable of receiving : in other wOrds. he legislated for their in- 
ferior impulses, and legislated in vain ; his four orders of citizens 
was a political absurdity, which threw the whole power into the 
hands of the most numerous, the lowest, and the most ignorant. 
Anacharsis expressed his opinion to Solon that the wise delibe-- 
rated, but the fools decided. 
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la vain was the Areopagus re -established and a senate created 
in which measures originated ; final determination lying with the 
people, passion, in other words, propensities, the engine which 
the demagogue wields, carried every thing : continual factions 
agitated the people, and corruption pervaded all the offices and 
departments of the state ; the selfish schemes or jobs of individu- 
als, often as foolish as they were profligate, took the place of 
rational and honest legislation, and the best citizens were sacri- 
ficed who ventured to oppose them. Such was the ladder by 
which Pisistratus climbed to sovereign power. Under his sons 
the people might have been more peaceful, but Harmodias and 
Aristogiton resolved to restore what they deemed the liberty, 
Imt truly the popular turbulence, of Athens. They murdered 
Hipparchus for merely succeeding to his father ; and Hippias, 
justly banished for his tyranny, gratified his revenge by bringing 
upon his country the propensities of a million of Persians. The 
war of Pericles was a contest of pride, cruelty, treachery, and 
bad faith, and ended, as all warlike enterprises no better based 
most end, in defeat, disgrace, and humiliation. Both Athens 
and Sparta were reduced to abject weakness at Mantinea, where 
the meteor-star of Epaminondas was quenched in victory, and 
the glory of Thebes blazed and vanished. The spirit of patriot- 
^m, selfish as it was, was gone among the Greeks; the refine- 
laents of luxury were the national pursuit in Attica ; poets, come- 
dians, musicians, painters, and sculptors, were all in all, and 
Oreece fell an easy prey to Macedon, and ultimately to Rome. 

In Roman history there is as little valuable political wisdom 
to be learned as in Grecian. In the Commonwealth, some crimi- 
^ outrage brought each successive bad government to a close* 
Such finished the king9 and established the Consulate. Under 
it, the patricians, selfish, exclusive, and oppressive, reduced the 
other classes to great distress. The Tribunes arose, and the 
people extorted a much greater share of po\j^r than would have 
satisfied them, had the exclusive class made more ^ti^aely con- 
cessions, — a lesson often given but never taken in human affairs. 
The people tasted power, and the government bqpame purely 
democratic. Justice and mercj^ in such struggles are out of the 
^destion ; the dominant propensities impelled the whole course of 
events ; the brutal injustice of one of the Decemvirs bf ought the 
aHon experiment of that power to a close, and restored the Con« 
aolate. The tumultuary sedition of the Gracchi, of course fatal 
to themselves, was followed by a series of civil disorders, whieh 
^rminated only ^dth the Republic. Corruption already existe d 
to a great extent, for Jagurtha twice determined an exculpatory 
I vote of the Sens^te in his own favour, liy bribery. It was not to 
\M wondered at that ^ylla and Marius paid no respect to the 
pights of those who had no respect for themselves; Xhej were 
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rirals for the selfish object of uncontrolled power, and each,. In 
his turn, massacred the Romans withoat. mercy. The higti* 
prame they played inflamed the profligate ambition of others ; and 
Cethegus, Verres, and Pompey, were the apt pupils of Sylia in 
proscription and bloodshed. Lepidus, Catiline, and CrasBUQ, 
rushed on the stage, all bent upon being Syllas, and equally re- 
gardless with him of the means ; but Cesar's schemes were more 
deeply and ably selfish than those of any of the rest ; his triam- 
virate with Pompey and Crassus was a master-stroke of prepara- 
tive policy : the death of Crassus dissolved the interested con- 
nexion, for Cesar and Pompey were, too evidently to each other, 
pursuing the same selfish object, to preserve any longer the sem- 
blance even of i^nion. The second triumvirate of Anthony^ Oc- 
tavius, and Lepidus, after Cesar^s death, was perhaps the most 
cold-blooded, ruthless tyranny which ever disgraced teaman na- 
ture ; in the frightful proscription which followed, in which 300 
senators and 3000 knights were put to death, the three heartless 
monsters by concert agreed to sacrifice each seme of his best 
friends to the vengeance of his associates. Anthony consented 
to the murder of his uncle Lucius, Lepidus gave up his brothef 
Paulus, and Octavius paid the debt with the lives of Toronius, 
his guardian, and Cicero his friend. The triumvirate, like other , 
copartneries founded on selfishness, broke up whenever circum- 
stances gave the basest of the associates the chance of reining 
alone. Although Octavius owed Phillipi to Anthony, he effect- 
ed Jiis ruin at Actiom. Cleopatra^s share of the moral sentir 
n^ents shone forth in her desertion of her lover with her gallies 
in the heat of the action, and her aflTectionate offer to abandon 
him to the mercy of the conqueror. This baseness was too much 
even for Octavius ; or, more probably, he saw that he did not re- 
quire its aid, as both lovers were in his power, and he inteaded 
to have dehghted the populace of Rome by an exhibition of them, 
chained to his triumphal chariot. They preferred self-destruc- 
tion. Lepidus disappeared in his own insignificance, and Octa- 
yius returned to Rome sole master of the Roman empire. 

It is unnecessary to detain the reader with the Roman Em- 
pire : the character of the people became more and more cor- 
rupted and debased. The proclivity, which Salust dates from 
the fate of Carthage,* proceeded in the accelerating ratio of a 
falling body. Every one knows the merits of the different em- 
perors, and is well aware that, according as the prince was a 
ii^an or a brute, the Roman people revived or suffered: unfortu- 
nately the latter character belonged to a great majority of the 
emperors, 

* ** Ante Carthaginem dele tarn — metus hostilis in bonis artibus ci- 
vitatem retinebat. Sed ubi ilia formido mentibus decessit, lascivia 
fttque superbia invasere." 
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Little is to be gained by studying the history of the barbarism 
which orerthrew an^oyerspread the boraan empire, in the va^ 
rieties of Hods, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Lombards, Franks, &g: 
It voald be difficult to find one institution in the dark ages 
foaoded in mercy, or any feeling higher than a rude and despo- 
tic, justice, or artificial honour, the offspring of chivalry. Chris- 
tiaoity, with its humanizing powers, was for many centuries inter- 
cepted, and the most debasing system of fraud substituted in its 
place, which ever cheated mankind. A dense and noxious fog 
was interposed between the nations of Europe, and the yivifying 
rays of Christian morality. 

Before history can be properly taught, it must be properly 
written. It must be written under thedirection of an enlighten- 
ed philosophy of mind and human nature, and the sound ethics 
of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect. It 
oaght to be viewed as a recofd of the manifestations of the &- 
calties of man, and — the distinction of the animal from the moral 
faculties, the truth that creation is arranged on the principle of , 
fayouring virtue, being kept in view — its events should be class- 
^ according to their relation to the higher or lower feelings of 
huinanity ; exalting the former as worthy of approbation and imi- 
tatioQ ; and reprobating the latter according to their place in the 
scale of vice or crime, to which, in abuse, they essentially belong. 
The historian thus guided would not worship the false splendour of 
(he Greeks and Romans, — a worship too unequivocally indicative 
of a sympathy in ourselves with the lower feelings, out of which 
that false splendour arose ; but tracing through all their raroifica- 
tiun and tortuosities, to their ultimate inevitable retribution, acta 
fundamentally immoral or criminal, would sternly refuse to them 
the slightest shelter from universal execration, in the most daz- 
zling feats of the heroism, the most munificent dispensation of 
pluuder, the finest taste, or most gorgeous magnificence. The 
a^me £ruiding principles would impart to history a philosophical 
character, which would give it the highest practical value, and 
instead of an unedifying monotony of vice and crime, would ren- 
der it a continued illustration of principle, and an instructive 
guide to national practice. 

However history may yet be written, it surely need not be 
taught to the young through the medium of the animal propen- 
sities. Ancient history would require great and judicious 
abridgment, and a new code of instruction, for its conveyance. 
A knowledge of the past existence of the various tribes of men, 
with the chronology of their rise and fall as nations, is of 
course indispensable. A very summary sketch of their crimes, 
avoiding their interminable details, would be sufiicient to illus- 
trate the dominion of the lower feelings which brouglit on their 
fall. To minds exalted by moral training, details of barbarism 
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and blood will be intolerably tedious and disgosting ; false glare 
being at an end, Yolumes filled with re-en^tments of the same 
animal manifestations will no longer be enddted. After exhaast<< 
ing Asiatic and Egyptian selfishnesses, sensualities, crnel ties, bru- 
talities and absurdities, a repetition of the very same abominations 
mutato nomine, in Grecian animals, and yet again, when done 
with these, in Roman, would be a most irksome task, and a mi- 
serable waste of time. In a judicious^ abridgment nothing real- 
ly valuable, even as matter of warning, need be lost ; nothing 
which marks the development of the faculties, and the progress 
of human improvement, with the motives of action and the 
events in their connexion as effects from causes; while all the 
varieties of injustice, individual and national, should receive their 
right names, and fraud, treachery^ aggression, robbery and mur^ 
der, which we justly reprobate when perpetrated in jaivate life, 
be given over to tenfold execration when committed on a large 
scale ; when millions are slaughtered by an Alexander, a Cesar, 
or a Napoleon, when kingdoms are plundered and nations en- 
slaved. The race would be retrograding instead of advancing) 
if there were not much to avoid in the actings of men who lived 
when the world was greatly younger and less experienced than 
it is now : for *^ the wisdom of our ancestors"— an entity gene- 
rally of doubtful reality at any time— becomes a perfect solecism 
when it draws back to the eras of positive barbarism. In the 
progress of civilization, useful details will be amplified. The 
dark ages — ^with the exception of those singular manifestations 
of excited propensities and insane veneration, the Crusades, 
which have done good as warning beacons — ^scarcely possess 
any interest founded in utility. But, from the period of the re- 
vival uf learning and science, the worlting of the faculties afi^ords a 
great and piogressing increase of lessons, and from the Reformat 
tion downwards,thehistory of England is replete with instruction. 
Even of that history since the Reformation an enlightened mo" 
rality would reform the inculcation, and allot more discriminatelyi 
tiian is almost ever done, their proper places, according to a sound 
philosophy, to the characters, acts, customs, and institutions of 
our predecessors. Thus would the character of history be ele- 
vated, and its usefulness increased. When it had less of war, 
it would have more of society's natural state peace, and would 
become less a chronicle exclusively of kings and governments, 
and more a true picture of the successive generations of the hu- 
man race ; a valuable record of experience, holding the relation 
to the philosophy of man of a gradual induction of facts, capable 
of being systematized into a code of practical principles, with a 
beneficial application to every department of human affairs. It 
remains only, on this important head, to observe, that history^ 
taught as now recommended, should be one of the latest subjects 
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ifstady; when imparted as a mere ehronide or succession of 
&ets it matters little jprhether it tasks the young or the adyanc**' 
ed; but addressed to the reflecting powers of the student, it ought 
to be delayed till these are developed ; addressed as it is to the 
memory aJone it is forgotten, and eyen when remembered, is 
icareely, by the educated themselves^ applied to any practical 
«ae i4iate7«r. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



ON POPULAR EDUCATION A8 TBS DUTY OF TBS NATION — PLAi 

PR0P08BD. 



Burdens from popular ifipioraDce^-Ediication ought to be free^-Woikinc 
class cannot obtain U'^Always has been at public exptftse — School 
fees — Voluntary sOtiools precarious-— Working class indi^rent'^ 
Gratis experiment-X/laims of workiii|[ class-yThey pay bulk oi 
taxes — ^Nation must educate them-^-Cotnmissioners— -Ministere— 
Code — The What of education — Practical arraneementfr— Proposed 
building and airing ground — School and Qcieniiic apparatus— Nor- 
mal schools for training teachers^— First and seccmd graDte— <^trol 
and superintendence— -No lack of teacherfr— Legitimate compulsion 
on parents— Something immediately to be done-^Extract from the 
Edinburgh Review. 



Popular ignorance is an enormous national eril. The ig- 
norance, almost total, of seven -eighths of the Britieb people, to 
say nothing of the deep reproach with which it covers us, is foil 
of danger to our social system, and even affects deeply oar daily 
well-being. A great proportion of our burdens must be placed 
to its account ; it peoples our prisons and our hospitals, desolates 
our land with pauperism, and taxes us for the costly machinery 
of police establishments and criminal judicature ; while it largely 
deducts from the happiness of every feeling man, to witness and 
live surrounded by the nameless and numberless sufferings which 
it entails upon an immense portion of our countrymen. From 
these sufferings they have a claim on that system called the Na- 
tion, for deliverance. The associating principle of a nation i' 
protection to all from those evils which are too strong for indi- 
vidual exertion. It bestirs itself when pestilence stalks abroadf 
and the unseen arrow wounds by noonday ; this is urgent, and 
fear performs its office. It rises with all the excitation of the 
betligerant faculties to make war, and pours forth its treasuiet 
like a torrent.* Pride and rage are uncalculating paymasters. 

* The combinations which led to the victory of Waterloo, in other- 
words, the expenses to Britain of the memorable " Hundred ^Y^ 
was forty millions of pounds Sterling ! 
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fiat the wsr against ignonifce is made to wait ; it roases not 
piide, nor flatters vanity; the spread of that pestilence ex- 
cites no panto. Benevolence and jastice, the moving forces to 
tkat contest, are animpassioned, tranquil, and withal slow ; and 
although we never admit that a treaty with popular ignorance is 
even to be tliougfat of, vra are content to live on in so length- 
ened a truce wi& the enemy, as to amount to the same things 
Aeeostomed most erroneously to consider education as a want 
of which all wish and are willing to pay for the supply, there 
are perhaps none of oar old habits ef thinking now undergoing 
ezamiDatioa which will receive a more violent concussion than 
this, when the thesis is boldly%nd unqualifiedly propounded, as it 
now hambly is, that the education or the children or 

TBm MANUAL-LABOUR CLASS OUGHT TO BE rREE, — free SS the 

air they faveathe — milk withont money and without price. If 
this novel proposition be deliberately weighed, it will be found 
tbat to deny it is to extrude popular education aitogetber from 
tteing a part or portion of social existence. The argument for 
throwing open liberally the doors of our schools to the children 
of the naanual-labour class is twofold, Ist, That class cannot 
command any thing deserving the name of education for their 
children ; and 2d, They have an nndoubted claim on the Nation 
for that education. 

1«/, It is notorious, that the laboor-rthe over-labour — of the 
working man is barely sufficient, and too often insufficient to 
ywnde food, clothing, lodg(ing, and fuel, for his family. This 
is true when he is industrious, conscientious, and temperate ; but 
the state of his family is greatly worse, if he is addicted to 
drinking, or any other expensive eelfish indulgence. We must 
take the fact as it stands, tha^ this last mentioned source of em- 
poveiishment actually exists, and operates to a very great ex- 
tent ; so that it' the children of the industrious and temperate 
^ labourer are not educated, there can be no hope at all for those 
of the reckless and the sensual. The object is rendered still 
more unattainable when we reflect what it is that is to be at- 
tained ; what the education is which, from two years of age to 
fourteen, is requisite to elevate the people, physically, morally 
and intellectually, from their present three-fold degradation. 
An haroble attempt has been made to describe it in the 4th and 
5th Chapters of this treatise; and I would ask any competent 
person, who has read these chapters, and who agrees with me in 
thinking that the education there described is the education want- 
ed for the people, to judge whether by any effiirts of their own, 
individaal or combined, the manual-labour class can command 
$hat education for their children, over and above the mainte- 
nance of themselves and their families 1 They are quite as ador 
^aate, of themselves, to the arrangements and combinatiopB 
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of a war* The very material of efficient edacatton is &r he^ 
yond their reach, — the ground, the buildings, the apparatus, the 
implements ; and as much so Ib the previous most necessary edu- 
cation of teachers, in number themselves an army.* Ana prio- 
i statement of this array of difficulties might suffice,, but the 
fact is, that the idea of the manual-labour class edacatin^ their 
children^ beyond a slight aid to that object, has never been, be- 
cause it cannot be entertained. The boasted parochial, schools 
of Scotland are built and endowed by the piiblic ; the teacher's 
house, garden, and salary, are found him by the same public ; 
while the school fees payable by the people for their children 
are inadequate even to keep up th^ establishment, and are look- 
ed to as a mere aid to the teacher's, after £41, too scanty means. 
In the towns, all the experiments of Lancasterian and Infant 
schools are made mainly at the public expense ; they were else 
quite beyond the reach of the class for whose benefit they are 
established. It matters not that they are erected and endowed 
by partial voluntary contributions^ and not by general assess- 
ment ; my present purpose is to show that they are not, because 
they could not be, procured by- the working classes themselves. 
But such establishments are of the most limited extent, and far 
short of a title to be called public institutions ; and moreover^ 
even in them the weekly pittance demanded from the parents 
for their children's attendance, in aid of the subscribed funds, is 
partially and irregularly paid, and operates to multitudes, and 
those most needing education, as a positive exclusion. We are 
not called upon to account for this, — although it is easily ac- 
counted for in pinching want and profligate habits, which oftei^ 
leave not the twopence req.uired, or devote it to the gin-shop, — 
it is enough that it is known and felt to be true. The weekly 
twopence has thinned the ranks of the Edinburgh model Infant 
school, till its directors look upon it more as a sort of staff to 
preserve the invaluable system than a full establishment. The 
institution was calculated for 250 or 300 infants ; but for a year 
and a half, in spite of the undiniinished zeal and activity of an 
excellent teacher, in spite of the exertions of the directors, and; 
not less of the directresses, to increase the numbers, and in spite of 
many expedients, to tempt and almost coax the people to enter 
their children, 100 have been the full average attendance !f 
But there is another circumstance which roust tell with tenfold 
force in the present argument, namely, that hundreds are of a 
class ahove the grade for whom the institution was chiefly in-, 
tended ; the appearance and clothing of the children, their finery 

* The number of re^fistered teachers, of both sexes, under the Var 
tional system of Prussiatis 27,pQp and upwards. ^. 
I t The numbers alone nave fallen oflTi the tystern continues vi^roroySs 
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even on exhibition days, and the general character and appear- 
ance of the parents themselves, all bespeak the more respecta- 
ble class of work people : while to those who need it most the 
school is shut, by the charge of twopence a-week for one child, 
and a penny for every other child of the same family. 

But again, the parish schools of Scotland have endared for 
two centuries just because they do not depend on voluntary sup- 
port. For the permanence of the establishments now supported 
by Tolantary contribution, their best friends are full of fears. It 
is well known that, over the whole country, they are occasionally 
dropping, like lights extinguished in the deep obscure, *' like 
stars from the firmament cast.'"*^ A solitary Lancasterian school 
in Edinburgh of about 600 pupils is supported, but no^ more ; 
while an aktiost periodical statement is reported by its directors 
that it is ranning in debt, and must in the long run shut its doors 
unless more liberally treated. The infant school, too, has been 
a model to only one additional establishment ; and has not only 
made no progress in clearing an original large debt, but is just 
able to subsist from year to year ; how much longer we dare not 
say. Mr. Wood's name is itself sufficient to maintain a numer- 
ous and vigdrous school, though that establishment also receives 
and requires voluntary public aid. In short, the whole system 
of volantarily supported education is precarious, and limited far 
.•short of the exigencies of the working classes. Besides, it is 
yet another load unfairly laid upon benevolence by selfishness, 
which is content to reap the benefit of what others pay for. In 
Edinburgh, we are, and have been for some time, at what is 
called a ^* stand still," and it is presumed that we are a pretty 
fair.iype of other places, A hundred other charities burden 
and exhaust the benevolent, who, as was formerly observed, are 
to the non-contributing public of these places as one to one hun- 
dred ! Of the rest, multitudes never fiive on any account what- 
ever ; '* it is not in their way ;*' some do make a rare exception 
of a particularly popqlar and Mmoy occasion ; but steady noise« 

• In No. 117 of the 'Edinburgh Review, page 8, is the following 
passage : — ^'* In Henly-on-Thames, there has been a tolerable British 
school. The Committee on the spot, however, were seized with the 
notion that they should like to have an Infant School. The British 
School was accordingly allowed to drop, but no infant school succeed- 
ed. So precarious is the tenure of unendowed schools. We may men- 
tion also, in proof of their liability to accident, a state of things by no 
means uncommon in the midland counties, in which sons of respectable 
farmers havegrown up to men*s estate without even the elements of 
education. That they were accustomed to receive in Dames^ schools ; 
but during the time when prices were high, and the farmers prosperous, 
they sent their children to boarding schools and academies. Bad times 
returned, and the Qhildren were recalled ; but th^ Pames* achooi had 
disappeared,** 

13* 
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less, stated, philanthropic expenditure is rare, nor is even thai 
unvarying. This is well known to Ike anxious directors of some 
charities which have ceased to be novel ; other charities, bad 
tinoes, general suffering, year after year, thin their subscriptioo 
lists ; the institutions struggle on by various expedients, for some 
time longer, by contracting their usefulness, and heaTily taxing 
their conductors over and above their labour ; at last they die, 
and a subscription to bury them and wind up their affairs is at- 
tempted, and fails ! But pay for it who may, the education of 
the working classes never has been and never will, for it cannot, 
be paid by themselves. Besides inability, theire is another obsta- 
cle to any thing like effort by that class to obtain education far 
their c)iildren, and that is their utter indifference to it, arising 
from ignorance of its advantages. The very ignorance which 
we deplore is a mountainous barrier in the way of its own renoor- 
al. The road must be levelled and smoothed,, and ahnest strow 
ed with flowers, to tempt the prevailing apathy to moT*e in it. 
It is proverbial, but erroneons, that a thing must be paid for be- 
fore it is valued, and many will tell us that the working class 
will not care to send tlieir children to our gratis schools. Now 
that has not yet been tried ; but it has, on trial, been found to 
be most certainly true that the maxim reversed holds good, 
namely, that a thing must be valued before it is paid fur ; and 
hence the empty halls of the pence-exacting schools. It seems 
an experiment well worth the while of the Government, who 
must have ultimately to deal with the great question, to guaran- 
tee, for a year or two, the loss to two or three infant schools, 
that shall arrange to open their doors gratis. From manyindi- 
cations, and from inquiries made by them among the poorer class- 
e;s, Mr. Dun and Mr. IMilne, the teachers of the Edinburgh Lan* 
casterian and model Infant schools, have informed the author 
that they entertain no doubt that their schools would be quite 
full in a few days on that footing.* This might be expected 
by attention to the most obvious human motives. The parent 
must be depraved indeed, or insane, who should prefer being 
annoyed with wretchedly cared for children at home, or seei^ig 

* 5oth tl^ese teachers declare that their Bchool-fecs are irregularly 
paid. In the Lancasterian scarcely one-half are paid when due, and a 
great proportion is never recovered. In the infant school it is bette^ 
though there likewise irregular. Mr. Dun knows when a pupil win 
cease to come back : it is after running some weeks in arrear. He haa 
often made the experiment of seeing the parents, whom he generally 
found drunk, nnd on wiping off the score the pupil was sure to come 
back again. Mr. Dun and Mr. Milne state, that the opinion in favour oC 
gratis teaching is from experience general among the teachers them- 
selves. The boys in the Lancasterian School are about 300,— they 
used to be 5G0. If the doors were opened gratis, a larger numbei^ 
than ^Q v^ould attend with alacrity. There are about 300 girls. 
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them playing in the kennels of the streets, in filth and wicked- 
ness, to placing them in thetefety, comfort, and to them, lusury 
of an infant school. If they could be tempted only to bring 
them there, the children themselves would most certainly come 
back again; if so, would the parents — could they hinder them 1 
Let us once get hold of the children and we are sure of them ; 
they will make no demand on their parents on Monday morning 
for the non-existing twopence, which has gone for whiskey on 
Saturday night or Sunday ; the poor child is probably sent or 
driven out of doors at any rate ; he will infallibly find his way 
to Infant school ; and when once there, 4ie may in most cases be 
counted upon, not only for the whole period of that first school, 
hut for transference to the more advanced school, of our fiflh 
chapter, also opened to him gratis ; and there also he will make 
oat the total term. 

2dly, The manual-labour class have a claim on the nation for 
the means of educating their children. If edncation can be 
adapted for the peopte at an expense only which would over- 
whelm any means short of national, it must be provided by the 
lotion. But this is but another form for the expression that 
it must be provided by the people themselves; not in a partial 
and inefficient way, but by the equable means of a general con- 
tiibution passing through the coffers of the state ; the waters 
would but partially irrigate the soil if they were not first carried 
by evaporation high into the atmosphere, and scattered in genial, 
impartial, and spreading showers over the whole face of the 
land. 

From some few direct taxes the manual-labour class is ex- 
empted; but that class being seven-eighths of the population, 
mast bear an immense proportion of tlie indirect taxation. They 
are, after all, the grand consumers, and nearly every thing they 
consume is in some way or other taxed. What have they in 
return for this 1 They have protection. — Of what 1 they have 
no property to protect, their manual-sUill or capacity of labour 
needs no protection ; their persons require little, already protect- 
ed as they are by their poverty ; the protection of the capital 
that pays their labour is a far-fetched personal value for their 
contribution to the public burdens. They are entitled to some 
wore palpable and direct return, and what can that be more »d- 
^nral, more blessed, than education for their children, 

"Dropping like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.'* 

and vivifying and fructifying all it falls upon. It is an enor to 
call this gratis education ; the working classes pay for it not only 
ia their extensive contribution to the indirect taxation, but in 
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sustaining by their labour the entire physical fabric of the eom- 
muoity. For this they bestow on%-half, and often more, of the 
twenty-four hours, and three-fourths of their waking time ; and 
that for a remuneration which their numbers render limited, and 
thereby prevent from being adequate, if that remuneration is 
barely sufficient to provide necessaries for their families, can we 
yet reduce it farther by proposing that, over and above their labour 
and taxation, they shall provide education, such as it ought to be, 
for their childrco ? No ! education denied to seven-eighths of a 
nation, should rouse a nation's energies. That it will be costly 
there is no concealing, but it must be attained at any cost. We 
must go to war with ignorance, and wage it uncompromisingly 
till it is conquered. No half measure will succeed ; the effort 
must be powerful, simultaneous,. and worthy of a great people. 
It must have all the *' agitation" of a mighty event ; *' the peo- 
ple must take the matter into their own hands," this meaning, 
not that the people are expected to make unconnected and 
unsystematic efforts to educate themsek^es, but that they are 
to urge the great measure on the Government, as one which 
they have at heart, and for which they are willing to pay, pro- 
vided all are made to pay in the fair proportion of an equable 
tax. But to the Government they will leave the mode of ap* 
plying the ways and means so provided ; they will thence best 
secure that uniformity of plan which will enlighten all the land 
alike, and bring it within the circle of one vast but united family; 
in most beneficial contrast to the phasis it now exhibits, general 
ignorance diversified with a little knowledge in the garb of a har- 
lequin, with no two of its patches alike. 

As a commencement to the glorious measure of national edu- 
cation, which is destined to illustrate the legislature that carries 
it through, its merits should be discussed fully and freely in both 
Houses of Parliament, and resolutions voted in its favour. Peti- 
tions will not be wanting, when the subject is '* agitated" by the 
legislature and the press, both combining to enlighten the public 
upon it, and render it popular. When the legislature have re- 
cognised, by resolutions, the principles, first, that the educa- 
tion OF THE PEOPLE, FROM TWO YEARS OF AOE TO FOURTEEN, 
OUGHT TO BE FURNISHED AT THE NATIONAL EXPENSE; and, 

secondly, that the national system should be directed by 
THE CK>VERNM£NT, the Way wUl be paved for the first act of Par- 
liament which will empower his Majesty to name Commissioners, 
under the superintendence of his Secretary of State for the 
Home Department,* to constitute a Board of Public Education, 

* Pussia and France have each a Minister of FubUc Instruction, and 
the magnitude of the national object would warrant a similar appoint- 
ment in this country. In this proposition I am anticipated by the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 117, p. 30,— **In England, where almost every thing 
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whose doty, under the responsibility of a minute report to Par- 
liament, it shall be, First, after the most extensive inquiries into 
existing improvements, not merely in this country, where there 
is yet but little to boast of, but in countries which have made, 
and are making, popular education a grand national object, such 
as Prussia and France, and guided by sound philosophical prin- 
ciple, to prepare a system of primary education— a Code or direc- 
tory for the teacher's guidance, adapted to all classes of the com- 
monity, and with a special eye to the education of the manual- 
labour class, physical, moral, and intellectual. The vital import- 
ance of such a book needs no illustration. On the table of every 
school in the country, it would be the teacher^s rule, guide, war- 
rant, and limit, and secure to the pupil education on an enlight- 
ened plan, and that uniform from one end of the empire to the 
other. This is of immense moment. There is a vague talk on 
the subjeol of popular education, even among its zealous friends, 
which appears never to get beyond the machinery, the multipli- 
cation of schools, and the methods of teaching; but few seem to 
think it at all necessary to settle the point, what is to be taught. 
In this, we of this country have the course clear for us to shoot 
ahead immeasurably of both Prussia and Prance. It would oc- 
cupy too much space to detail here the what of education in 
those countries on theic new popular system. Those who have 
read their reports must have been struck with the preponderat- 
iDg, the almost exclusive importance allotted to the machinery, 
—to the minister of public instruction, the boards, the normal 
schools, the primary schools, the control and visitation, the uni- 
formity, borrowed from the very war-office and the barracks. 
This is all very right, so far as it goes ; but the education con- 
veyed by all these appliances appears to rise very little above the 
old routine ; and this evidently because it is not suspected in 
Prussia and France that there exists any thing better. We 
miss, in the very front of the system a provision for infant edu- 
cation, for the chief object of all education, to which every thing 
slse ought to be subservient, early practical moral training. We 
find no provision made for imparting to the pupil a knowledge of 
himself, and creation as related to him« Languages, geography, 
mathematics, history, music, drawing, penmanship, are all ex-% 
cellent branches, but they are too apt to be thought the whole of 
school objeots. The desiderated British Code of the substance 

is to do, and a great deal to be undone, we doubt wheher any thing can 
be effected of permanent utility, without a Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. The duties of the Home Office are already too heavy. The only 
Way to secure unity, promptitude, energy, and we may add impartiality, 
in any organized system oi national education, is to lodge the undivided 
^ponsibility in the l^oii^a of a public officer, and to limit his duties ^ 
vftat great object,'* . 
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of education may be made to exceed any thing yet known ; and; 
borrowedi as it would be, by the Yery countries from vhich we 
have copied the machinery, will overpay the boon.* 

Secondly^ The next duty of the Board will, of course, be the 
fraining of a practical scheme of popular edacation for the coun- 
try at large, — namely, the localizing of schools ; the kind of 
school for each locality, best adapted to confer on the place as 
much of the approved educational system as possible ; and, as 
the first step after the genera/ plan is fixed, the best mode of train- 
ing the numerous teachers who will be required for so immense 
an undertaking. 

1. The localities pointed out in the familiar parochial divisions 
of the country seem quite unexceptionable. A school on the ap- 
proved plati in every parish would realize the noble scheme to the 
utmost practical or wished-for extent. It is quite unnecessary to 
enter here into minute details; when principle is established, 
practice comes naturally to the hand. By returns obtained, 
through Lords-Lieutenants, from local authorities, the educa- 
tional wants of the most remote parish may be familiarly known 
to the Board ; the numbers of children ; the distances from a cen- 
tral site for the school ; and all other statistical information 
bearing on the gteat object. In large towns, the number of 
schools adequate to the population will be regulated by a divi- 
sion into districts. This, besides many other obvious advantages, 
will incite to attendance, especially in the infant school, by vi- 
Ciniiy to the pupil's home. 

2. The WHAT to be taught, as it has been above called, will 
guide even the architect. The size of his building being regu- 
lated by the number of pulpils in the parish, or town ^district, the 
structure, for such a plan of education, let us suppose, as is hum- 
bly proposed in this treatise, is obvious, — an oblong building, 
with enclosed ground on both sides of it. On the ground-floor 
there will be a hall for the Infant School, and over it a hall for the 
advanced school, taught either entire, or in two divisions, which 
will require another hall over the second proposed ; but all un- 
der one roof, which every builder, knows is a great saving. A 
most important moral advantage will result from the infant 
and aivanced school being in one building, namely a feeling that 
they are parts of the same system ; the child of six ascends to the 
hall above, as a matter as much of course as his growing taller ; 
and that without an interval of a year or two, between the in- 
fant and more advanced school, much complained of by teachers 

* I learn that booka are cominff out for the Irish Government Schools, 
of a much higher cast than any thin^the public have yet seen, and that 
me enlightened Archbishop of Dublm is the author ofsome of them. I 
have not yet seen any of them, but I hail their appearance, and trust 
they wUl much apsist the Code proposed, 
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as too oommon, during which mach that has been acquired is lost* 
The upper hall or balls will enter from the other side, with- 
out interference with the infant school, and the airing-ground 
will be larger or deeper, to give room, not only for gymnastic 
exercises, bat for simple workshops, gardening, and other manu- 
al employments.* 

Ib the infant schoolhall will be all the apparatus of the sys- 
tem, already well known and ready to be furnished. In the ad- 
▼anoed school will be established^ in proper cabinets and resposito- 
ries^ all the means of illustration, scientific and other, which is 
wanted for the series of lessons there to be taught. There is 
new great simplification, and of course economy, in chymical 
apparatus for the- elementary experiments; while in mechanical 
there is a capability of much abridgment of material, and of 
substitution for the more costly instruments. Foi* example all 
the elemeatary experiments in pnuematics, formerly performed 
with tlie large air-pump, which costs above £30, can be per- 
formed with Chalmers' ingenious invention^ which can be had 
for £3. In what I have called the Code for the schools, the 
apparatus will all be described and valued ; and the great de- 
mand, with competition, would facilitate the supply. 

3. I ha^ve said, that whenever the Board have ascertained 
their entire plan, of schools, their number, a^d locaattes, and 
the probable number of teachers required, they should proceed 
to mature a mode of fitting the future teachers for their import- 
ant office. It is perhaps one of the most beneficial results of 
a great national plan, that the superintended uniformity will se- 
eure qualified teachers, without whom the whole system would 
be a mockery, worse even than the present. The schools for 
teachers are called Normal Schools in Prussia, and are known 
^80 in Switzerland. Young men are assembled in considerable 
Bombers, and instructed and trained in the branches to be taught, 
and the art of teaching, and a provision is made for their travel- 
ling expenses and moderate maintenance, when attending these 
preparative seminaries. The certainty of employment as teach- 
ers secures even a competition for admission, so that even se- 
lection becomes necessary. It is humbly suggested that as 
many of these schools for teachers should be established, as shall 
be deemed by the Commissioners adequate to train the required 
number of teachers, and situated in different convenient locali- 
ties. The Prussian system avoids the larger towns. Well 
qualified instructors of these schools could even now be procured, 
and still more when there shall exist a Code for their guidance. 

* It is assumed that in both the infant and advanced schools, boys 
tnd girls are educated in the same ball, only sitting; apart. They ne- 
ver can be mete improvingly or safely together. 
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Some handreds might learn under one instracter of the in^ti^t 
system and one of the advanced. 

Tne most effectual method of training teachers, is evidently to 
place them in the position of pupils, and, when sufficiently ad* 
vanced, to practise each to conduct the studies and exercises of 
the rest. The infant school teachers should visit well conducted 
infant schools^ to observe their actual working ; and Very perfect 
infant schools already exist, the only part of the new systeni 
where there is nothing left to do» The teacher of the more ad- 
vanced school will no doubt be the better fitted for his office, the 
more extended his attainments; that is, he will not ^ teach the 
ohymistry; mechanical philosophy, or astronomy, worse, that he 
has himself advanced much farther in these sciences ; and from 
what I have witnessed in the teachers of improved schools, both 
Lancasterian and Infant, there may be expected, if opportunity 
be enjoyed) energetic and persevering self-improvement. Of 
course the diploma of any of the schools for teachers will "be ta- 
ken as credentials of qualification ; and it ought to be rigidly 
enacted by the legislature, that no one not possessed of that evi*- 
dence of his having completed the prescribed time in the pre^ 
parative school, should be.appointed teacher of any of the national 
seminari^. 

As it will require at least two years to educate the teacher^, th& 
finance of the measure will.be riegulated accordingly. The fimt 
grant will not require to do more than to constitute the Commus* 
sioners, of whom there might be two Boards, one for England 
sitting in London, and another for Scotland in Edinburgh^ to 
correspond and co-operate with each other ; they should be ena- 
bled to devote their time exclusively to maturing of the measure, 
over and above the preparation of the Educational Code. The 
next gratit will establish the schools fbt teachers, and provide 
for them total or partial maintenance during their attendance at 
these seminaries ; whilfe the third, and of course the largest 
grant, will be called for when it is necessary to buUd and endow 
the schools. It has already been said that that g rant must be iarga ^ 
it must be told in millions and raised by loan, like the ways and 
means of a warlike outfit, or the compensation of the West Fndia 
proprietotSi This will stagger the public who are unprepared to. 
connect the benefit with the cost, and the grants will be sorely 
grudged; but the country, when more enlightened, will come to 
see and acknowledge that the treasure of Britain was never so 
beneficially expended. AAer the first erection of a school in 
each parish, the annual current expense will be, although abso- 
1 utely costly, comparatiy^y light : but it is a burden which the 
n ation will bear the more willingly,, the more enlightened they 
b ecome, the more they are divested 9f that indifieienQe,. H not 
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iadiftpoaitioa, to popular education, of which ignorance of its real 
oatare and value ia the cause. 

The Board will exercise the most rigid surveillance over 
tbe schools for teachers, and subsequent parish schools. The 
teaeher ought to be liberally paid, quite as liberally as the parish 
minister, while his attainments wiU secure to him an elevation 
ia society, far beyond what the ** schoolmaster" has yet enjoyed. 
But to keep up zeal, and prevent the sedative effect of endow- 
ment, all the national school teachers should be appointed trien- 
oially ; when rea^^intment will depend upon previous conduct. 
The Board ought to have the sole appointment of the teachers, 
and the power of dismissal for sufficient reason. Returns at 
stated periods should be made to the Board, by the teachers, of 
the condition and {Hrogress of their schools ; and these should be 
countersigned by the Justices of Peace and Cler^ in the parish, 
who sltoiUd have power, and be enjoined to visit, the school at 
all times, and examine it once or twice a year. Occasional in* 
spections by members of the Board, or by qualified persons ap- 
puinted by them, going in circuit, so that the whole schools may 
be inspected in the course of a certain number of years, and their 
state published, would furnish a motive to. teachers, justices, and 
ministers, alike to do their duty. 

It is not likely that there will be any lack of applicants for 
admission into the schools for teachers, and these previously 
possessed — for this should be conditioned — Of all the instrument 
taiy attainments of ordinary education, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, mathematics. The evil of the want of 
channels of usefulness and subsistence for well educated young 
men, ia severely felt all over the country. Not only will a more 
respectable reward for their qualifications ofifer an inducement, 
which is at present unheard of, to follow the liberal profession of 
instructors, but the avocation itself will, in its excitement to the 
faculties, so far exceed all the power .which belongs to the pre- 
sent dull system, as to engage a much higher order of minds than 
those that are forced into employment for mere bread. This 
has been most forcibly exemplified in the Wilderspin infant 
schools.* 

It has been already observed that there will be no want of pu- 
pils to fill the ranks of such schools as the national schools ought 
to be. The parents, it has been said, will scaroeiy hinder the 
resort of their children to these places of safety and improvement, 
unlesd worked upon by some counteracting influence. Besides 
th% disrepute, which will become greater as the system extends, 
of withholding education from their children, from mere indo- 

* See Appendix, No* III. 
13 
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lence or perversity, the community, who pay for the adranta^ifed 
which are thus rejected, will come to apply a more intelligible 
stimuhis to these selfish recusants, in form of refusal of work or 
domestic service to themselves, and the assurance that they will 
be refused to their children, not only as an expression of re- 
proach, but because the educated young workmen will certainly 
be more skilful and more trusts-worthy^ Besides this, mnnieipal 
powers, privileges, and advantages, should all be made to depend 
upon the evidence produced by the claimanl tlrat he attended 
bona fide one of the schools, for the appointed pelic^ ; and if, at 
the time of his application, he has children of the stated age, that 
they are actually bona fide attending one of the schools. I 
allude to the elective franchise, votes for local offices, and elligi- 
bility to fill them, parish relief, certificates of character, promo- 
tion in, and even admission into, the army and navy, &c. This 
seems the uf most limit of compulsion^ if it ought to be so. called, 
which seems either practicable or desirable. Kven so much will 
be required in comparatively few instances, and these only in the 
first working of the system. The privilege, the high privilege, of 
education will soon recommend itself, and be eagerly courted 
both by parents and children.* 

Some observations on the obstacles which at present stand in 
the way of this great yet simple scheme are reserved for the con- 
cluding chapter. The author has only to add here that it would 
ill become so humble an individual as himself to expect the 
speedy realization of his views, when the first men of the age 
depsond when they allude to the subject. It is thought that their 
despair regards finance, and perhaps prejudice, more than essen- 
tial impracticability. If the country will famish the ways and 
means, and the interested or prejudiced will abstain from oppos- 
ing or thwarting, the measure, though vast, is beantifolly sim- 
ple, and might *be brought into operation in a very few years, ft 
is of great importance to familiarize the public, through the 
medium of the press, with enlarged educational views; improve- 
ment of a temporary kind may even be adopted by the existing 
schools, although this is not to be generally reckoned upon ; but 
the public at large will advance in their habits of thinking on the 
subject , and become more disposed to make the great national 
effort which is so urgently required. It is humbly suggested 
that resolutions by the Legislature, and the measure of appoint- 
intr a Board of Education to prepare that important work which 
I have called the Code, and to mature a national plan, should 
not be delayed even for another session of Parliament. Be- 
sides the practical operation of a regulating body of instruc- 

* In Pi a?£ ia &t:eodance at the national schools is rigidly enforced. . 
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i&oiaSf^ the existence of an organized power steadily preparing and 
forwarding the great canse in the country, towards a well-defined 
end, would produce a powerful moral infiuonce, and keep all eyes 
iixed upon the coming event, as an epoch in the annals of the. 
eoontiy and the history of the race. 1 cannot better conclude 
this chapter, than with an extract from the able article in the 
Edinburgh Review No. 117, already more than once alluded to.f 
At pag« 27, the writer says, — 

"Of all the preliminary steps, then, to the adjustment of this 
great qaeation, by far the most important is the appointment of 
some means for training schoolmasters, not to any set of mechani- 
cal evolutions merely, but to a knowledge of the principles and 
practice of their profession, and to the able and enlightened 
discharge of its duties. The want of some such provision is the 
great vice of our Scottish system. Faults have thus crept into the 
practice of our parish schools, which nothing but the removal of 
the caose will eradicate. Our readers are aware what consequence 
the Prussian lawgivers attached to this object ; wisely consi- 
dering that the best plans of teaching are a dead letter, without 
good and able teachers ; and that to expect good teachers without 
good training, is to look for a crop without plowing and sawing. 
In all their regulations on th« auhJRct of the Schullehrer seminch 
rieriy there is an anxious consideration of whatever can minister 
to the moral and intellectnal improvement, and even to the per- 
sonal comfort and happiness, of the young teachers, which re- 
minds us more of the tenderness of parental care and admonition, 
than of the stern and authoritative precepts of law. Every De- 
partment is enjoined to have one of these seminaries ; the pupils 
to be admitted between sixteen and eighteen, to the number of 
from sixty to seventy in each ; to be situated in towns of modcf- 
rate size, that, on the one hand, they may be preserved from the 
corruption of very large ones, and, on the other, have access to 
schools which they can see and may improve in. The course of 
instruction delivered in these institutions presupposes that of the 
primary schools. Pupils are admitted, however, with whom it 
is advisable to go back on the primary instruction; and the first 
of the three years, which form the complement of attendance 
for the whole course, is generally spent in revising and giving 
readier and fuller possession of previous acquirements. If that 
point, however, is already reached, it shortens the attendance by 

* I may mention another advantage of our Code-; it 4wll be the war«» 
rant for the pupiFs manuals, which may be little more than extracts 
from it ; and thus a erenera! complaint by parents will be obviated, viz. 
the great expense of the interminable variety and bulk of school-books, 
out of which, after all. but a very small portion is ever read. 

1 1 beg to refer to Article 13tn of tbe preceding number (116), for a 
very complete analysis of the mechanism of the Prussian system. That 
mtem I cannot help thinking unnecessarily complicated. It is evi* 
4^tly modelled upon military notions of duties ana responsibitities^ 
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one year, and the pupil proceeds at once to the basineM ef tlie 
second, which is employed in giving him just notions of the phi' 
losophy of teaching, the treatment of the young mind, the com' 
munication of knowledge, the airangement of school business, 
the apparatus and evolutions necessary for arresting attentioo 
and husbanding time ; of all, in fine, that pertains to the theory 
and practice of moral education, intellectual training, and metho- 
dical instruction, — technically called Jfaedagogik^ Dtdactik, and 
Methodik. The third year is more particiUarly^deyoted to^the 
object of reducing to practice, in the schools of the place, and 
in that which is always attached to the seminary, the methods 
and theory he has been made acquainted with. We refor foF 
other details to our preceding number. It is more to our 
present purpose to remark, that there does not exist, nor oTer 
has existed, in the island of Great Britain, a single institu- 
tion of this kind, which the Prussian people think so useful, that 
they have voluntarily gone beyond the number prescribed by 
law. There were, at the close of 1831, thirty-three of these 
seminaries in the monarchy, which is more than one for each 
department or circle. 

** We cannot but think, therefore, that some effort should be 
made to apply part, at least, of the Parliamentary grant to the 
purpose of training schoolmasters, if it were only to mark the 
opinion of Government of the importance and necessity of such 
establishments; and to direct public attention to a branch ef 
knowledge which, new and unexplored as it b amongst us, has 
long taken its place in the circle of the arts and sciences, and 
long had its literature and its votaries, in Germany. Any thing 
approaching, indeed, to the universal and permanent organization 
in that country (for it is by no means confined to Prussia), it 
would of course be vain to expect in this, at least for many years 
to come ; by means of opening up the subject, and commending 
it to the attention, not of teachers only and patrons of schools, 
but of the public generally, need not be regarded as out of our 
reach. Might not, for example, a lectureship or professorship 
of the art of teaching (or, if a name \)e wantea for the new ^ub* 
ject, of Didactics) be appended to one or two of the Scotch uni- 
versities ; and, if such a novelty could not be ingraAed on the 
old establishments of Oxford and Cambridge, tried, at least, in 
the infant institution of Durham ? A very small endowment, if 
any, would be wanted, provided Parliament would make it im- 
perative on candidates for vacant schools (beginning at first with 
those of the better kind only), to produce a certificate of having 
attended such a course, or even to undergo an examination on 
the subjects there treated.* 

* ^^See some good remarks on this subject^ in the Sketch of a Plan 
for the Education of Ireland, by R. J. Bryoe, principal of BelfiuBt Aca- 
demy. 1838." 
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** It is obvioas in contemplating such an arrangement as this, 
that the greatest difficulty would be to find fit persons for snch 
an office, — a difficulty which would scarcely, however, last beyond 
the first appointment. And even with regard to that, we need 
scarcely look farther than to the burgh and parochial schoolmas- 
ters of Scotland. As a body, indeed, they are not beyond being 
greatly benefited by attendance on such a course as we propose ; 
but there are men among them,, and the number is oil the in- 
crease, who, to an enthusiastic attachment to their profession, 
and a large experience of its practical details, add much know- 
ledge of its principles acquired by reading, and reflection, and an 
almost intuitiye perception of what is right in the management 
of the youthful faculties, and in the manner of imparting instruc- 
tion. Philosophy and experience must go hand in hand, to fit 
a man for the purpose in view. If such lectureships were insti- 
tuted in places where there was access also to schools in which 
the doctrines might be illustrated, the practice exemplified, aad 
the teaching partly conducted by the student, we should accept 
it as the greatest boon that couid be conferred on the parochial 
education of Scotland. There are few, perhaps none, of the de- 
fects that still cling to our parish schools which would not disap-^ 
pear under the wholesome infiuence of such a measure, carried 
ably and honestly into effisct. For example, next to that mea- 
sure itself, there is nothing more loudly called for to improve our 
parochial discipline, than a plan of authorized inspection. This, 
we have seen, is regarded aa an essential part of the Prussian 
and French system, and is exeooted by delegates appointed by 
the Minister of Pu^ic Instruction. It seems natural that the 
proposed lectures, with assistants, if required, should have this 
arduous duty devolved upon them. Again, a well-arranged suc^ 
cession of school-books is still a desideratum : none would be so 
likely to supply it well, as men whose lives would be devoted to 
the study of their art. But if such a project shall appear to 
some, as we are prepared to expect, visionary and impracticable, 
let strenuous endeavouf s be at least made to multiply the number 
and increase the efficiency of the model schools we have. There 
is an endowment for such an institution, called the Barrington 
School, at Bishop Auckland ; and the Metropolitan schools of 
both the societies are open, and have been used for snch pur- 
poses, as far as their means would go. To improve and assist 
these would be a far more profitable way of expending the 
grant, than to build schools for the nropagation of imperfect 
methods.'^ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



DIFFICULTIES — OBSTACLES — KlfCOURAGBMENTS. 



DiFFiciTLTiES — CouDteractioD by adult population — Reaction upon them 
— ^Decrease of drunkenness — Course with adults — Incurable class- 
Edinburgh Association for cheap lectures — ^Provision for free in- 
struction to the adult workman— Schools of Arts— Denial of leisure 

. to the manual labourer — ^Proposed restrictioD of Iabour"~Woriunen 
will restrict it— Farther restriction in factories^ Poor Laws* abBses 
- Criminal population.— Obstacles — ^Public indiiference— Remote re- 
suits— Example of direct enjoyment from moral sentiments — ^Direct 
benefits-'-^Treat expense — ^Prejudice against edncatine the people- 
Existing interests— Sectarian zeal-^riffin of clericu superintend* 
ence — Soleqism in our laws— Church in aaneerr-Opposition to Laa- 
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— ^Parallel in Catholic bigotry in Glasgow — ^Practical inf^srence— 
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oouRAGEMENTs— Advocacy of Press— We are^ outstripped by other 
nations— Wishes of the Government and Legislature— Existence of 
improvements already— Education of all ranks together — Conclnsioo. 



I. DIFFICULTIES. 

r 

In treating of this head, we are to suppose the great measure 
of popular education as fi national object actually passed and ia 
operation, and are now to consider the counteractiofi to its work* 
ing which is likely to be occasioned by existing social evils, and 
these in the very forma which education is meant to remove. 

1. The education of children, on the principles of this treatise, 
in the midst of an uneducated adult population, will certainly 
present the same kind of difficulties as those with which the hus- 
bandman would have to struggle, who should watch the growth 
of a few bushels of grain in a field overrun with weeds. His 
grain would grow under great disadvantages, but it would grow ; 
the increase sown agaia, a portion of the weeds having in 3ie in- 
terval, by any means, disappeared, will yet more increase ; tiU 
the field, by this time well cleared, will oe occupied, in its wholo 
length and breadth, with good grain. The child of unfortna^te 
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pirents, vfho themselres saffer all the evils of ignorance and de- 
gradation, retnrns from oar school, infant or advanced, into a 
society where every thing he has learned, or seen, or done, or 
enjoyed, is, as it were, reversed. In this society he mnst live for 
as long, if not a longer period, every day, than he remains in 
school ; and without donbt there must be a certain degree of re- 
trogression, a certain drag upon his progress, a step down, for at 
least every two steps up. But if there are two steps up for one 
down, and at the very least there will and must be this propor* 
tion, there is a step in advance on the whole, and this is an un- 
speakable gain. This acquisition will 'tell yet more in the next 
generation ; in it there will be still less retrograde motion, for 
the home will then have made a great advance towards harmony 
with the school ; till, perhaps in one generation more, the greatest 
improvement may be reached, to which it is reasonable to expect 
the manaal-labonr class to arrive. I have in reserve a word or 
two, in order to reconcile the reader, whom the idea may startle, 
of being called upon to legislate for posterity, to sow, at vast ex- 
pense, that which a generation, not even the next, shall reap ; of 
which we are not destined to see more than the incipient growth, 
and searcely our children, the '* whitening unto harvest." 

In the mean time I beg to request the attention of my alarmed 
reader to another element, and a powerful one, of more imme- 
diate operation in the progression, and that is the reaction on 
the adults of the improvement of the chOdren, the blessed influ^ 
ence of infant kindness, and cleanliness, and piety, upon a natu- 
rally well disposed but ignorant parent, nay upon even a harden- 
ed ; fbr the man who mtorns, perchance, the decencies of life, 
and spurns alike the precept and the example of pastors and well- 
wishers, will soften ii^the presence of his own gentle child, and 
shrink abashed from the unfinished grossness or excess, as it lisps 
at hia knee the lesson of refinement and temperance. But the 
domestic influence of children, it is well known, increases as they 
rise in years ; it is often, as things are, very great ; but when 
they shall have the moral force of good habits and good sense oil 
their aide, they will come insensibly to take the lead of the im- 
becility of animal degradation, and will exercise a steady check 
vpon their lete favoured seniors, and a reforming power in their 
own homes. 

If, then, the ignorant and immoral adult shall in some degree 
retard the improvement- of the young, the improving young will 
act with an influence, and that always on the increase, on4he 
adulty so that the balance of momentum will be onwards. The 
child of ten years of age, we shall suppose a girl, who attends 
the advanced, and has attended the infant school, will take, and 
the Usy parent will gladly yield to her, the care of the house ; 
the house will be eleaner and better aired ; the parents wiU purify 
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their persons when urged or shamed to do so by their child, who 
has moreover provided the means ; she will watch her lather's 
return with his wages, and induce him to come home to soma 
prepared comfort, instead of resorting to the pot-house, and re- 
maining there perhaps all the night, and ail the next day ; she 
has learned the lesson in school, in a variety of forms, how a 
home is to be made more attractive than a public house, and she 
will soon see it her own happiness to act upon that knowledge, 
and to induce her motlier to act with her. Our schools esta- 
blished in every quarter of the country, let the reader mark this, 
and actually educating the whole juvenile population, a pupil or 
two in every dwelling, cannot fail to act upon the adults, so as 
immensely to forward the general improvemeof.* 

As the plan of popular education advocated in this treatise 
concerns the young from two to fourteen years of age, there is, 
I have said, much discouragement, to the existing generation, 
io the idea of Its distant fruits, in a social improvement whieh 
they are not to witness. Is there no means of extending seme 
palliating portioa of enlightenment to the vast mass of adalts 
that now constitute the manual-labour classes 1 We cannot 
make them children again, and train them after the Wilderspin. 
fashion, or propose to open even advanced schools for them to 

* Since the first chapter of this treatise was printed, the question of 
the improvement or retrogression of the working classes in Edinburgh 
has been publicly discussed at the Town-Council Board ; and strong 

S roofs, the result of very extensive inquiries, have been adduced by 
f r. Macfarlane^ one of the Magistrates, that workmen generally are 
improving in tobriehf and steadinest. In his Historical Newspaper, No. 
18, Mr. Chambers comes to the same conclusion. I have been lea aisa 
to make inquiries, and rejoice to say that emplpyers very generally de- 
clare that there i» improvement in their workmen in sobriety^ and of 
course in steadiness. This fact tends to increase the exceptions so 
liberally allowed in my first chapter, and it will do so still more, if the 
improvement extends to other places.. The evil of drunkenness is 
nevertheless very general in the class below that to which employers, 
look for respectable journeynrien. It has already been shown to be fear- 
fally prevalent in manufacturing towns, and there is enough of it gene- 
rally to forbid relaxation of their efiTorts by the -friends of mankind for 
its abatement; whiie the improvement already effected wiU tend to the 
production of yet earlier fruits, from an educational system which an 
improved moral will more readily welcome. After all, even the sober 
and steady workmen have much more to do before they get oui of the 
pale of our first chapter; their sobriety is an excellent commence- 
ment. It would be instructive to know how much of the increased so^ 
briefv is to be put to the credit of temperance vows; and how much of 
it is toe fruit of voluntary prudence and principle. One example of the 
latter is worth a hundrea of the former. I would strongly recommend 
to Mr. Macfarlane to prosecute his inguiries elsewhere, both in Scot- 
hmd and England, and fiivour the public with, what I am sure they will 
welcome, the results in a pamphlet The very discussion will verjc 
generally offer a motive to workmen to duerve a favourable report.. 
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uake up their lost time ; bat there is maeh we can do for then* 
Ve can make osefbl and entertaining knowledge as cheap to 
tkem as coarse paper, by the abolition of all taxes upon it ;— 
we can eonrey to them valuable instraction, in every parish, in 
the form of lectures by the national school teachers when esta- 
blished, by the minister of the parish, who ought to be qualified 
for this important duty, and by philanthropic and accomplished 
gentlemen,* resident in the parish or neighbourhood. 

A great deal taught in our advanced school, and a general 
notion of what is done in the infant school, might thus be impart- 
ed to existing adults; while those who are inmates, and a 
great proportion will be, of the same families with pupils of 
these schools, will unavoidably be assailed with offered know- 
ledge on that side also, and find themselves, whichever way they 
tarn, breathing as it were a pnrer atmosphere, and looking on 
a brighter day, than they have ever before experienced. This 
will be a glorious result of the universality of the national 
schools* There are individuals, whole classes indeed, plunged 
ifl ignorance and debasement, deeper than moral i^ummet ever 
sounded. Them, alas ! we cannot help. As long as they ab- 
stain from erime, — for when actually criminal there is another 
node of disposing of them, to a view of which the appendix 
(No. I.) is devoted, — although they themselves will continue to 
suffer every social misery, the rest of society will suffer lesa 
^ less, as the numbers of these moral incurables are diminish- 
ed, and as education's day-light shines more brightly upon every 
other spot of society but their own. 

Ifistraction perfectly adapted to the adult manual-labour po- 
inlation, will require deliberate consideration and arrangement ; 
bot it is certain that much may be done to give them practical 
notions of their own nature, and of their place in creation and 
society ; much to remove their more hurtful ignorance, amend 
their liabits, soften down their prejudices, and generally elevate 
their physical, moral and intellectual condition. I have already 
alluded to the association in Edinburgh for procuring cheap lec- 
tQies on various branches of science ; the distinguished honour 
of the conception and realization o^ this institution belongs 
to a few respectable tradesmen; and I refer the reader, for an 
account of its constitution, proceedings, and most encouraging 
soccess in the very first year and half of its existence, to the api 
pendix, No. VI ; this is purposely particular, in order to enable 
bim, if interested in the elightenment of any other consideiable 
town, to join with his fellow-citizens in forming a similar asso* 
ciation, and that of the same rank in life ; for Mil, be it observ- 
ed, is the grand novelty, which will form a sort of epoch in the 

* Sir George Mackenzie, well known to the scientific and literary 
world, has set a noble example of this society-improving novelty, by 
giving useful lectures in his own parish in Ross-shire, 
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history of Edinburgh ; and confer upon it a real name, instead of 
one borrowed from the fanoe of a few men of genius, whom it has 
occasionally ptodneed. It is true that the class of students, of 
both sexes, who attend the lectures of the Edinburgh association^ 
are generally above the class who work for days* wages, though 
many of them have done so ; and accordingly they pay a fee which, 
moderate as it is, the actual journeyman could not afford. I allude 
here to that association more to show the easy practicability of in- 
structing a hitherto uninstructed adult class, than to sanction the 
demand of money from the mere operative, who comes from his 
labour to be regaled with useful science ; this, like the instruction 
of the national schools to the young, must, a fortiori, to the less 
favoured adult, be as free as inviting ; and the existence of the 
schools themselves, their teachers, and their scientific tnateriel, 
will extend it directly, — I harve already said it will do so influen- 
tially, — without an increase of expense worth the Nation's notice^ 
What were the cost of a few models, drawings, an air-pump, a 
chymical furnace, an electrifying and galvanic machine, a teles- 
eope, a microseope, &c. established in each parish, compared 
with the delightful and improving occupation of its adult, over and 
above its juvenile population ? The lessened jail to be built and 
maintained would provide these in every parish of a county, — to 
say nothing of the almost disbanded police, the reduced military 
establishment, the empty hospitals, the saved poor^s*rates. 

The Schools of Arts for the instruction, of artizans in the prac- 
tical applications of science, which can only be established in 
large or considerable towns, will not only not be superseded by 
any preparatory establishment yet 5)X)ken of in this volume, but 
their usefulness will be thereby inereased and extended manifold. 
These admirable institutions, placed, however, on a more popu- 
lar footing than they have hitherto been, like all other means of 
popular improvement, seeing that the whole country benefits by 
the skill, the industry, the enterprise, and the invention to which 
they have been found to give birth, ought also to be provided for 
by the Nation, and not trusted to precarious voluntary t^upport. 

3. The next difficulty in the way of the immediate and more 
distant working of an educational system, is the denial of leisure 
to the working man, ThiB social enormity, this sacrifice to the 
Moloch of money* must by some means be abated, else education 
is vain, and the elevation of the manual*labonr class of our coun* 
trymen a moral impossibility. The reform must liegin in the 
sanelion, by society at large, of less extravagant ideas of acconm- 
lation than at present impel all who possess the means, to en- 
grossing and ceaseless efforts to make large fortunes. A higher 
moral will impress the conviction that wealth accumulated at the 
expense of the bodily suflering, moral and intellectual degrada- 
dation, and religious privation, of a large portion of our fellow 
ineni is obtained by means little short of 9riQiin^l* Howi^ver be 
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May despair of any volimtctry relaxation of the gripe of atariee 
&stened on the demoted bodies and souls of the hnman machines 
vhom it commands, the most impracticable skeptic must admit 
that all labonr beyond the limit of a reasonable, a liberaU return 
to the capitalist, is a gross abuse, which must be followed by 
social as well as individual suffering. If this be true, it was not 
the Creator's intention that manual labour .should engross nearly 
the whole waking hours of a human being. When he bestowed 
intellect and moral feelings on all his creatures, he intended them 
in all for exercise and enjoyment ; hence it is a gross impiety to 
force upon any human being a coarse of life which obliterates 
these distinctive characters of humanity. Difficult as must be 
the remedy, for it implies an advance of society at large in mo- 
lality beyond what it has ever yet manifested, the existing prac- 
tice is a positive disease^ an unnatural state of things, and there^ 
fore not only calling for amendment, but admitting of it, else the 
Creator's arrangements would involve manifest contradiction. 
Why should raanual'labonr exceed nine hours a*dayt Why 
should it not, by general consent of employers and employed, be 
so restricted 1 Twelve hours is itself a restriction, for why does 
insatiable avarice content itself vrith even twelve I It does so 
in obedience to custom, and it would do so, on the sameauthority t 
were nine hours the maximum. If it is said that less work 
would be done, less produce realized ; it is granted, but asked 
who would suffer by this ! Suppose the employer's gains di- 
minished, this is snrely not to be put in comparison with the la- 
bourer's rights as a human being. But it is not admitted that 
(be employer's gains will be diminished. The difference between 
nine and twelve hours is not more than to meet the over-trading 
from which he has so often suffered, and from which he is 
inevitably, with his present motives destined to suffer again. 
In the average of the last fifteen years, the actually profitable 
labour, that which would have prevented ruinous gluts, and long 
intervals of idleness and starvation to the workman, will not be 
found, if spread over the whole time, to amount even to nine 
hours a-day. Aided, besides, by daily improving roacliioery, of 
whose abridgment of human labour surely the operative has a 
right to a share of the benefit as well as his employer, it might be 
demonstrated that nine hours a-day of British manual-labour will 
supply attthe steady demand that is likely to be made upon it. 
The shortening of the hours of labour is a moral reform to which 
the workmen themselves must lend an important aid, in a great 
improvement of character which will make such a use of the 
leisure as will secure the symptUhies of the entire people. 
While the leisure desired is at present refused, because it would 
be spent in idleness and debauchery, there is a moral fitness in 
the concession of it to self-improvement and innocent enjoyment, 
which lender it matter of right. We assume that the manual- 
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labour class are actually improved by education ; one result of 
this will^be juster estimates, by the operatives, of the labourer's re- 
muneration, more moderate expenditure when debauchery has 
ceased, the economy of steady habits and sensible methods of 
living, and an equitable adjustment of wages to work actually 
done. These it is not likely would much fall, if the shorter hours 
were universally adopted. This reform must not only affect 
labour without, but also within, great factories ; for the principle 
is the same in both cases. The factory act itself which has 
rescued infant life from the unhallowed altar of accumulation, 
stops short of the adequate means of education: it prohibits the 
employment of children till they are nine years of age, and limits 
it then to nine hours a-day, till the age of eleven, twelve, and ul- 
timately thirteen : it requires two hours' attendance at school for 
six days in the week, these hours not being included in the nine. 
I acknowledge that, besides all the infant school training, such 
children may have had three years of the advanced school with- 
out restraint ; but two hours a-day for the more advanced age of 
that school is too short an attendance ; two more, or four hours 
in all, at least, should be made imperative, the additional two 
hours to be taken from the nine hours of labour, tiU the child 
completes his or her fourteenth year. The parents themselves 
are, at present^ as likely to object to this restriction of labour as 
the employers ; but we do not find that they have been consulted 
in the matter of the regulations already imposed ; the benevolent 
object of the legislature was the ckUd^s good and thereby the 
good of society ; an enlightened lawgiver, acting upon a higher 
morality, is not bound to regard interests which justice disowns, 
and may quite as properly fix seven hours as nine. Seven hours 
is labour enough for a child under fourteen, independent of all 
other considerations^; but when this degree of abridgment is 
essential to the individual's reaping any real and lasting benefit 
from the educational system proposed, there seems an end of the 
question. 1 may add, that an educated generation of manu- 
facturing labourers will value education more than an ignorant 
and debased ; and will thernselves zealously cooperate in the 
means of their children's enjoying its advantages. As it stands, 
the factory law will operate as a serious difficulty, amounting to an 
absolute impediment in the way of the workiag of a national edu- 
cational measure, in so far as regards the whole manufacturing 
population ; but I cannot allow myself to doubt that a modifica- 
tion of that law, to the extent above suggested, would form a part 
of a great plan of national education ; from the blessings of 
which it would be grievous injustice and impolicy deliberately to 
exclude the manufacturing population. 

3. The English Poor laws, it is hoped, will not be permitted 
long, in their present frightful perversion, to act as an impedi- 
ment to popular education. In the present state of the popnla- 
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tioB, who are reduced to the moral debasement of able-bodied 
pauperiem, the edacation of their children, if accepted by them 
etea gratuitously,' would be inoperative, in the face of the per- 
verted views of life which the allowance-system renders habitual 
to all the members of all their families. Without an abatement 
of the grand nuisance bf an alms-supported people, education need 
Bot be attempted. Bat the day of that abatement has already 
Pawned, and will not set without effecting it. It is alluded to 
here more with the hope' of furnishing another motive for perse- 
verance in the reformation of the poor laws, than from any fear 
that the education measure will find this difficulty existing, to 
impede its working, when it shall come into operation. 1 repeat 
what 1 formerly stated on this head, that the Commissioners are 
right, when, in the conclusion of their able report, they declare 
their conviction, that whatever the law may do to put down its 
actual practice, the spirit of pauperism will only yield to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the working classes, by a 
national system of education. 

4* The Criminal population must be unsparingly segregated 
from the innocent, if it is wished to remove yet another counter- 
actiag power to the operation of education. Every criminal is a 
centre of corruption to the young. The havoc made by practis- 
ed proselyting thieves among the young, even among the infant, 
poor, is notorious; and would continue to overbalance all that edu- 
cation is capable of doing with the class immediately exposed to 
the contamination of their society. I have elsewhere* endea- 
voured to show, that criminals ought not to mingle at all with 
honest society ; that a state of restraint and seclusion mu6tc6me 
to be the lot of all convicted offenders ; a distinct society, an 
asylum, a hospital fitted for their disease, in which they must 
remain, maintaining themselves by their own labour, till it be 
safe to receive them again into ordinary society. Live some- 
where and in some way they must; at present they roam, like 
beasts of prey, in the midst of us, plundering and often maiming 
and murdering the unsuspecting. Society is entitled to full 
protection from this monstrous evil ; and should provide, what 
it may do without any sacrifice either of pioperty or feeling, 
another mode of life for its dangerous members, with the means 
at once of subsistence and reformation. This purification of 
society would be one of the greatest benefits which could be con- 
ferred upon it; and the practicability of its attainment, it is hoped, 
will be admitted by the reader when he has perused, which he is 
requested to do, the treatise in the appendix. 

* Appendix. No. L 
14 
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II. Obstaclis. 

None of the difficulties just treated of are of a natare, or will 
occor in a class of the people, likely to influence the fate of the 
plan of popular education, as a legislatiye measure. Under the 
title of obstacles I am briefly to consider obstructions, by influ- 
ence or other means, to the measure becoming the law of the land. 

1. The first obstacle is of a negative, but not therefore ies* 
powerful, nature, namely, public indifference. There is an 
apathy, on the subject, in the great majority of the educated 
classes which would be altogether unaccountable, considering 
the important interest of every member of society in the gene- 
ral enlightenment, on any other conceivable ground but ignorance 
of that importance, arising from, what was formerly called, t&e 
imperfect education of the educated classes themselves. Hopes 
may be indulged of this obstacle* It will give way to informa^ 
tion ; it will yield to the persevering efforts of the press, the re- 
flex influence of legislative discussion, and the authority of the 
men to whom the public are accustomed to look as guides of 
their opinions. There is more hope of the apathy of ignoranee, 
than o[ the self-satisfaction of contentment with matters as they 
are. There are many who look upon the current education for 
all ranks in this country, as a model of perfection. As the 
Edinburgh Review, (No. 116» psge 541,) says, "We are eTen 
ignorant of our wants. In fact the diflSculty of all educational 
improvement in Britain, lies less in the amount, however enor- 
mous, of work to be performed, than in the notion that not a 
great deal is requisite. Our pedagogical ignorance is only 
equalled by our pedagOj2^ical conceit ; and where few are com- 
petent to understand, all believe themselves qualified to decide.** 
The habit, now 150 years old, of lauding the Scottish parochial 
schools, and crediting them with all. the intelligence and mora- 
lity which is said, to an extent beyond all truth, to characterize 
the manual-labour class of our countrymen, has been, and is yet, 
an obstacle of the self-complacent kind. This can only be ex- 
pected to yield to evidence of its own absurdity, and a compari- 
son of what parish schools are, with what they may be made. 
Just views of what education ought to be, and of the immea- 
surable distance between that and what it ^as hitherto been, 
added to a more sensible practical belief than the prevailing, 
that if schools de facto exist, education is provided for, be these 
schools and their teachers what they may, will all tend to lessen 
the force of the obstacles of indifference and contentment, and 
ultimately to remove them entirely. « 

2. The remoteness of the beneficial results of the plan at 
first sight presents an obstacle to its adoption. This motive to 
opposition has been already alhided to. It were to legislate, it 
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18 said, for posterity — ^to sow what we shall not live to reap, &e. 
aU as before enumerated. If it were trae, as it is not, that we 
of the present generation shall derive no benefit from the pro- 
gress, nay even from the commencement of this moral revolu- 
tion, we should be hound, nevertheless, to effect it, when, in the 
nature of things, it can only be accomplished by one generation, 
to be faUy enjoyed by another. It is a low morality which would 
recklessly throw our burdens upon our successors, to work out 
their deliverance from these as they may, but refuse the slightest 
sacrifice for their benefit. A succeeding generation owes its 
existence to the present, and has a claim, in justice as well as 
benevolence, to inherit all our accumulations of wealth and 
knowledge, and a right to reproach us with a great sin in the 
Creator's sight, if we have selfishly shrunk from the duty which 
he has inscribed on His great plan, that one generation shall 
often sow the seed, that another may gather the harvest. This 
duty extends from the planting of a young tree, to the enlight- 
ening of a people. To decline our share in the means of the 
progression of the human race, when we have arrived at light 
enough to show us the way, would be a moral prostration which 
would stigmatize an age. No ! no ! This will never be the re- 
proach of a generation which has just struck off the chains of a 
million of slaves ! Such an act exalts a people above all the 
tiarbarous glory of battles fought and regions conquered. Its 
record is on high, far beyond the loftiest region to which the 
eagles of a Cesar or a Napoleon ever soared. History has 
opened a bright, a spotless, a virgin page, for tikat achievement. 
Shame to the British people if she shall ever close that page 
again! 

I rejoice in this occasion of illustrating, by so fine an exam- 
ple, the direct enjo3rmeat which, it was formerly said, results 
from the exercise of the moral sentiments. Benevolence, Jus- 
tice, and Veneration will feel delight in the very thought of the 
realization of a plan to enlighten, and morally and religiously 
elevate, a whole people ; will eagerly forward it, and purchase it 
at any price of treasure and of labour. A legitimate self-esteem 
bwell entitled here to supply its share of motive, and make us 
proud that, in the Course of Providence, it has fallen to otir times 
to do this great thing ; to preside over the culture, assured that 
oar children, and our children's children, will gather the in- 
crease. Yes ! there are minds of glorious loftiness, — minds that 
would do a deed to bless mankind, and be content to die. La- 
voisier waited the moment when a great truth should be reveale'd 
in the results of a scientific process in which he was intensely 
engaged, when they came to lead him to the scaffold. He en* 
treated to have three days granted him to crown the great work 
of the new ehymistry. Robespierre refused - an hour, and, like 
die caitiff who struck down Archimedes, murdered tfaroislerl 
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Heroism like this is not now before us ; bqt I trust th^iB v^ 
m^ny of my countrymen, who, if it w^re propounded to tbenir 
whether their satisfaction Would be the greater, to aid in effect- 
ing the glorious scheme of Popular Education, or to lire in ano- 
ther generation and passively taste its fruits, would choose the 
glory of the enterprise, rather than the sweets of the result; and 
would arow that ^ere is an expansion of feeling, a dilatation of 
heart, a lofty ambition even, in being permitted to be the actors 
in a work to have such consequences in another generation, 
which gives them to live, as it were, in both periods, to enjoy 
alike the springtide and the autumn, and, like Abraham, to seb 
he day afar off and be glad. 

But besides the rich revtardof the consciousness of having" 
done a great duty, we shall not go unbenefited more substantially 
in our own day. The more we reflect upon what was called the 
reaction on the adult of the improvement of the young who live 
under the same roof with him« the more we shall see reason to 
expect a general melioration speedily to spread as widely as our 
schools are established ; while the very existence, in every pa- 
rish in the country, of a teacher of useful knowledge, who, when 
not occupied with the young, may, by many means, as already 
observed, enlighten their seniors, and thereby render the circula- 
tion of cheap periodical literature and knowledge yet more im- 
proving to them, will realize one of the most powerful engines of 
humanization, of which it is possible to conceive. The whol» 
population, juvenile and adult, will be placed in a new position^ 
the one rapidly advancing, the other unwilling, nay ashacoed, — 
for this even is much, — ito remain behind ; and the e0ects will 
be made sensible to us all in a well marked melioration even of 
«ur own times. 

3. A more substantial obstacle to the gigantic measure pro- 
posed» is its admitted and avowed costliness. It will require 
much light to reconcile the comitry to contribute millions to 
produce distant benef],ts, and these not yet appreciated or 
acknowledged. But no price is enormous which is not out of 
^le, out of proportion, to the thing purchased. The elevation 
of an entire people by education is beyond all price. Two 
thousand millions lavished on the wars of the last and the pre- 
sent century is indeed an enormous, expenditure, whe^ we sit 
down to estimate the value received. Should we deem erea 
that almost inconceivable sum misspent, if its result, and its sole 
result, had been the educi^tion of the British people 1 The one-> 
hundredth part of this treasure has abolished colonial slavery ; 
what would a like amount not do in the object before us i amd 
wQul4 any enlightened mind say that that object would xuil he 
cheaply purchased ! How much should we not cherish peace, and 
avoidanoe of all great public expenditiire, while natio^l educik^ 
tion is yet to be provided for ! 
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4. I was about to enumerate among the obetacles a yet lin* 
gering prejudice against educating the people at all, but I feel 
almost ashamed to do so, at this time of day. A few observa- 
tioos were submitted upon this topic at the close of the first chap- 
ter. The prejudice is a remnant of the worst times, and its de- 
tection to be so is as old as Aristotle, who observed, that its 
only a system of government which sacrifices the many to the 
few that dreads the diffusion of knowledge, which Qualifies men 
to know and assert their rights; whereas a good government 
encourages education, were it for nothing else than to enable the 
governed to appreciate the blessings which they enjoy, fiut it 
ought to be recollected by the most wedded to old habits of judg- 
ing, that the time has gone by for conserving that popular 
ignorance in which they erroneously think that innocence is en- 
shrined ; the least informed of the manual-labour class in this 
country can detect a lurking politics in the pious concern that 
the pooiL man shall learn to read his Bible, but no more. To 
read his Bible with application and effect, every intelligent per- 
son knows, he ought to learn a great deal more. But it were to 
recapitulate this treatise, to state what that more should be ; and 
vrith a general reference to what has been said as to what the 
poor man^s education should be, to render him at once good and 
happy, and withal the safe member of society which the restric- 
tor of his knowledge would wish him to be ; — I shall pass on 
from the humiliating objection. 

5. There are too many lucrative incumbencies and exclusive 
privileges dependant upon the continued reign of the defective 
education, which at present cheats both the poor and the rich, 
to allow us to expect that a fundamental change in principle and 
practice, whose operation will be to empoverish the incumben- 
cies and annihilate the privileges, will be effected without the 
most strenuous opposition, — the most strenuous certainly of all, 
;— from th^se interested quarters. The opposition of principle 
is often keen, but the obstruction of interest is. always furious,—- 
^here is no surer test of its presence. An enlightened and ho- 
nest legislature will, of course, give every interest the most de- 
liberate consideration, and provide for all direct, and not merely 
consequential, loss, adequate compensation ; but this is not the* 
^e for sacrificing a great national good to any mere interest or 
Qiere privilege whatever. It is superfluous here to say another 
word on this topic ; existing interests require no more than a 
place in our catalogue of obstacles. 

6. But sectarian zeal yet remains, and that has hitherto been, 
^ will yet be, the most formidable obstacle with which a Na- 
tional system of popular education will have to contend. There 
exist between seventy aiul eighty sects of Christians. Tha 
zealots of every sect most conscientiously entertain the opinion 
tliat the only chance for tha youth of the country obtaiaing what 
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IT ealifl a religioos education, is to plaee the sole- directioa of 
education, secular and religious, in its peculiar hands. Most 
sects, so empowered, would then proceed to instil into the 
young, nay, even the infant mind, theology almost exclusively. 
This is the only idea the sects, if zealous, attach to education 
on a religious basis. It must begin with the creed and cate- 
chism of the sect, and never for a moment be permitted to lose 
sight of either. The consequence is, that both become objects 
of tedium and disgust, and neither religious nor secular know- 
ledge is attained. No one can have read this treatise without 
observing that religious education, or, what is the same thing, 
education on a religious basis, is strenuously advocated in it ; 
only a different mode, and a different order of inculcation are 
recommended, because of the signal failure of the prevailing 
method. While, in the order proposed, secular education fyre- 
eedes the inculcation of Revelation, it cannot be said by the most 
scrupulous that it excludes it. By secular education the pupil 
is introduced to the God of Nature. He desiderates a Creator 
as the author of the wonders unfolded to him in creation, and, as 
it were, discovers him in his works. Thus prepared, he pro- 
ceeds to find that the God of Nature is the God of Revelation. 
Is it wise to reverse this order ? Is it not impious to exclude 
one-half of it ? There is, in most countries, and our own among 
the rest, one sect politically stronger than the other ; and the 
impression is not unnatural, among its less instructed adherents, 
that therefore its doctrines and discipline must be right, and those 
of all other sects wrong. Its better informed members do not 
found its merits on its political strength, but conscientiously be- 
lieving that their sect is the soundest, see no harm in using tb^r 
political connexion to extend their influence, — that influence be- 
ing by them, of course, identified with the cause of true religion. 
Into the hands of the dominant sect education hfts, de facto, 
fallen almost exclusively. In England, and in Scotland too, 
every school is under clerical superintendence, and four oat of 
five teachers are, in some degree or other, in clerical orders. 
There was another reason for this than a concern for the inte- 
rests of religion, when the custom began. The clergy were the 
only educated persons, hence their name, and the only persons 
capable of educating. others. Laymen were educated by the 
monks, who kept daily school in the convents. There is a 
habit of thinking hence arising, centuries old, that it is quite na- 
tural that the clergy should educate the young. But it is too 
instructive to be here left unnoticed, that the dominant sect in 
one of the two kingdoms of the British Union, is not the domi- 
nant sect in the other ; and that each of the two dominant sects 
avails itself of its political alliance, in the country where it is 
dominant, to prevent the other from educating the youth of that 
country, as not worthy of confidence in giving education a reli< 
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SOUS basis ; and the Bolecism stares us in the face of existing 
ws, sanctioned by the same legislatursy — ^for they are sanction- 
ed when unrepealed, — declaring both the dominant sects un- 
worthy o£ the care of the education of youth !* The practical 
conclasioQ from this ineffable position of our statute-book, is too 
obvious to require to be drawn in words. It recalls the appro- 
priate reply (without disrespectful application to either of our 
two dominant sects,) of the patron of a vacant office, when beset 
by a dozen of suiters, whose recommendations, by each of him- 
self, resolved into insinuations or direct declarations that the 
other eleven were scoundrels ; the dispenser of the place waited 
till the whole twelve had thus denounced each other, when he 
assembled and informed them that he sincerely believed them all. 
The dominant sect on the southern side of the Tweed has 
been not only more jealous of its legalized control over educa- 
tion, but from its direct share in the Legislature, over and abo^ro 
its indirect influence, it possesses much more power to guard 
and vindicate that control, than belongs to the dominant sect on 
the north of the same river : and it has resulted from this that 
the former has, when it was thought necessary, always moved 
with greater energy and greater effect than the latter. Iden- 
tifying religion with the church establishment, it was long 
thought reason enough to object to any measure, that it endan- 
gered the church ; and, for generations, there was an approved 
watchword for the hour of fancied peril. That cry has come so 
much into disrepute, from its notorious and truly unconcealable 
political and patrimonial meaning, that we have nearly ceased to 
hear it. It has therefore become imperative to substitute for it 
something more entitled to respect, namely, that reliffian is in 
danger. But seeing that, in many cases, one sect alone sees 
this danger, and that the dominant sect, while all the rest deny 
it, the chances are seventy or eighty to one that it is not re- 
hgion which is in danger, but the forms and endowments of it 
which distinguish and pertain to one sect, which happens to be do- 
minant, and to rest on political power ; and this just brings us 
back to the old watchword, that the church is in danger. The 
Symptoms of this lurking truth cannot be mistaken by the impar- 
tial. When in England there existed no means whatever, either 
secular or religious, fur educating the manual-labour classes, the 
dominant sect was tranquil and contented ; religion was in no 
danger when nothing was taught at all. But when the disco- 
very was made, that, by a particular method, instruction might be 

* This is actually true. The English laws not only exclude the pres- 
b3rterians of Scotland from teaching in any public school or college, but 
exclude them, when only leaTuing, from obtaining the evidence of their 
completed studies. The Scotch laws do not exclude leamers, but 
teacners in the universities and public schools must qualify by signing 
the Confession of Faith. 
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coHTeyed to large nambers at once, and the edacation of the 
mass of the people be thereby made cheap and practicable, the 
dominant sect ronsed itself from its long repose, and violeatly 
obstracted the noble' plan. Its promoter was a dissenter. He 
pleaded, in yain, that his method of dispensing secular edacation 
to numbers under one instructer, did not and eould not injure re- 
ligioTij inasmuch as, in order to be useful to the children of ee- 
yenty or eighty sects, it did not teach the doctrines of any onejof 
these sects, and carefully ayoided going beyond the admitted basis 
of them all. This was satisfactory to nearly all sects except the 
politically dominant and nationally endowed. Religion by almost 
all other sects, was held to be perfectly safe, each sect reserviD g 
the means in its power to inculcate its peculiar doctrines on the 
childien of its own members. It was intellectually and morally 
impossible that this was not the secret conriction of the leaders 
of the dominant sect ; and, accordingly, the objection changed its 
character, and came to be, that no religion was taught under the 
new system. Now this, had it been true, which it was not, was 
precisely the kind of proTision previously made by the dominant 
sect itself for religious education, — that is, no provisiou at all. 
A'propos, another apostle of the same new system arose, who, 
although resident in the antipodes, chanced to be of the sect 
dominant in England, and was willing to give to its religious 
forms and discipline a prominent place in his practice: and al- 
though he did not make the minutest variation in the principle of 
the new system, the credit of introducing which to the British 
people was his rivaPs, he was brought home identified with the 
new method, and the very name of the other annihilated. What 
will an enlightened and more moral posterity say to this ! In 
Scotland as an additional proof at once of the Lancasterian system 
not being dangerous to religion, and of a less prevalent identifi- 
cation of religion with the dominant sect, there was a very ge- 
neral disapprobation of the course pursued by the adherents of the 
sister Church, and the system and the name of- Lancasterian 
continued, and still continues to be adopted and used in Scot- 
land, where all sects are found in the classes of the schools ; 
while in England the national or Bell schools are avoided by all 
sects that conscientiously dissent from the church. 

The next noted occasion for the opposition of the dominant 
sect in England, was the plan of facilitating the acquisition of 
secular education to the great population of London, by the 
establishment of a University. As it would have been to limit 
its usefulness, to have inculcated religion in it according to the 
doctrines of any particular sect, it was resolved that revealed 
religion directly taught — ^for natural religion is taught in every 
step of science — ^should not be included in its plan, which was 
limited to secular knowledge ; and that was considared perfectly 
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omsistent with religious safety, seeing there existed the most 
extensive and the Imst endowed machinery for its inculcation 
withoat the walls of the University, all ever the country. No 
disinterested or impartial person, capable of judging, ceuld pos* 
sibiy find fault with this most reasonable compromise, which was 
necessary to render the new institution extensively useful. In 
Scotland, the great majority approved the .plan of the London 
University, as an institution for the specific object of secular 
knowledge, in which there was nothing more incompatible with 
religion, than in a course of instruction in the fine arts, or the 
physical sciences ; certainly nothing nearly so inconsistent with 
Christianity, as a course of authorized heathenism in the Greek 
and Latin Classics, which the Church have not only not dis- 
covered to be dangerous to religion, but have connected with its 
study ; — ^so inconsistent are the acts and judgments of men» 
when inferior feelings lark in their motives. Yet no opposition 
was deemed too strong, no obloquy too acrimonious, for the Lon- 
don University, '* that God-excluding seminary T' The follf of 
this last imputation — seeing that no seminary whieh teaches 
science, can for one instant exclude God — ^becomes something 
worse when it is the cry of a sect, which presumptuously identi- 
fies God with its own exclusive dogmas ; and greatly worse still, 
if there mingles one atom of worldly interest or political parti- 
zanship in the most incogitate denunciation. It was to be ex- 
pected that the dominant sect, which never before thought of a 
University to protect religion in London, should forthwith find 
that instrument indispensable to religious safety, and King's 
College owed its birth to the purest zeal for that religion which 
the seminary in Gower-street endangered. 

The balance thus restored in the Metropolis, the dominant 
sect was at ease, and went to bed again for a few years, when it 
was summoned to the post of danger a third time, by the alarm 
that a national plan was on foot for the education of the mass of 
the people in Ireland, in which, to render it available, not only 
to Protestants but to Ci^tholics, it was resolved to exclude creeds 
and catechisms, and inculcate Scripture by lessons introductory 
to the Saored Volume, differing in no respect from the method 
of all. persons who treat of Scripture with children. In vain it 
was arranged that the pastors of any sects, having children at- 
tending the National schools, should, at stated periods, come into 
the very school-houses, and assemble, each their own pupils, for 
their own religious instruction ; that was nothing to the domi- 
nant sect ; nay, was, beyond all doubt, the part of the plan it 
most disliked. But a tangible ground for a cry was necessary, 
and perhaps a more insensate, if not unfair, never was devised, 
the lessons were said to be '* mutilations" of tife Holy Scriptures ! 
That which has been and is done in the school books, and school 
and pastoral teaching of the whole empire, beyond all memory 
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of man, — ^tliat which must be done when a chapter or text ia 
selected from an entire Bible, which the papil holds in his haod 
at the moment, when he is asked to tell what he has read* was 
called mutUationof the Sacred Volume !* But the most humilia- 
ting fact in this opposition remains behind ; it was diaooTcred 
and made public that the plan proposed for the national schools 
of Ireland, was the literal transcript of a plan to which the domi- 
nant sect made no objection, when that plan was proposed hj 
another party in the state four years before. This gave a new 
aspect to the opposition to the national system ; it connected it 
with politics, and annihilated all its moral weight, and of coarse 
its efficiency. A rival system is in steady operation, according 
to the old established custom, wliich excludes the Catholics, or 
four-fifths of the population. 

There cannot be a better way of testing the reasonableness of 
all thb, than trying how the conrerse looks when another ex* 
clusire, though in Britain happily not dominant, sect distin- 
guishes itself in the matter of school instruction. In Glasgow 
there are estimated to be 37,000 Catholics, constituting, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cleland, the very lowest class of the people. The 
following Is an extract from a small volume, entitled *' Infant 
training, a dialogue explanatory of the system adopted in the 
Model Infant School, Glasgow, by a Director." " During the 
spring of last year (1832) about sixty Catholic children were 
•nrolled in an Infant School, with the full consent of their pa- 
rents, who, in every case, brought their children, and psdd the 
ordinary quarter's wages in advance. No sooner, however, did 
their superiors discover one of the Society's hand-bills, descrip- 
tive of the general object and bearing of such establishments, 
which had been widely circulated among the families in the 
neighbourhood, than on the following week every child was with- 
drawn, and no parent has yet returned to claim any part of the 
wages so advanced. Since that period, out of the surrounding 
dense Catholic population, an occasional mother has brought her 
child, and continues to do it, as if by stealth. The mother hur- 
riedly pays the wages, expresses great desire to have her child 
taught ' m Bible stories, equal to neighbour such a one's,' en- 
joining at the same time the utmost secrecy, lest by any possi- 
bility her name might reach the ears of certain high' officials. 
T his fri^hlftd hand-bill was framed by the Rev. Dr. Welsh of 
St. David's, Glasgow, now Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh, and, during the last six years, has been 
uniformly used in every handbill respecting Infant Schools. It 
runs as follows : — 

* In the Appendix Wo. VIL will be found an extract from the Irish 
Commissioners' first Report, printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. It is most satisfactory. Scripture reading, in any form, shouli} 
be optional to Catholics, Jews, &c. 
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" Infant Schools are intended for the reception of children 
from the age of two to that of six years, with the Tiew of imba- 
iig their minds with the knowledge of religious truths— of train- 
ing them up in habits of obedience and gomi order, and of giving 
them such elementary instruction as ym\\ enable them to enter 
with advantage into parochial and other schools* The plan of 
communicating religious truth is by the narratiTes, the precepts, 
and plainest announcements of Scripture/' 

What is |h« practical inference from such facts as these 1 Is 
it not that the example of Prussia should be followed ; and, in 
order that the schools to be provided by the nation shall be bene- 
ficial to the nation, that all direction of the schools of secular in- 
•truction shall be denied to sects, as such, dominant and dissent- 
iflg ; and that all schools shall be constituted on the principle 
adopted by the Model Infant Schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and bj many others, both infant and advanced, aU over the coun- 
try. The author begs to protest against the construction of one 
word above, written, as intending disrespect to the dominant sect 
of either England or Scotland. To the latter he himself belongs ; 
but has never considered himself as a member of more than of a. 
sect ; while he entertains charitable and respectful feelings to- 
wards all other conscientious sectarians. Were he to enter a 
child of his own at the infant or advanced school, under the pro- 
posed national plan, he would do so without (lemanding or ex- 
pecting any deference to his own dogmas more than was shovni, 
or he should wish to be shown, to those of any other sectarian 
who placed his child there. He would know that his chief ob- 
ject for his child in school was secular knowledge, and that he 
possessed another, and, in his own view, a much fitter school, 
elsewhere, for religious instruction, in which the pastors of his 
own persuasion are the teachers ; but he should be £orry indeed 
to see even those pastors influencing the general religious inculca- 
tion of the secular school, and thereby driving away from it the 
children of all other conscientious sects. The author is farther 
aware that what he has now said will be approved of by a very 
large proportion of the clergy of Scotland, many of whom sanc- 
tion and give active assistance to infant and other schools esta- 
blished upon what is called the liberal footing. 

Nothing more is vented than the degree of liberality now ad- 
vocated to obtain for Britain at large the invaluable boon of popu- 
lar education. If dominant sects are listened to, we shall never 
see the day of its coming ; our people will remain uneducated 
secularly, uneducated religiously, and in their present state of 
debasement and suffering. It is trusted, it is entreated, that the 
conscientious of the dominant sects will Ify the state of the 
question to heart, for it has come to this issue, education to 
BMBBACs AiiL SECTS, OR NO EDUCATION ! Let them BOt, by holdih 
ing out, defeat both our object and their own. The Govern- 
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ment once persuaded that this is the alternativey-^and there can he 
little doabt that they are so persuaded, and moreover that a large 
majority of the Legislature are so too, — ought not to wait till 
they succeed in removing prejudices and reconciling clashing 
interests. On them a tremendous responsibility rests; the state 
of the country calls for the education of the people with a 
voice which overwhelms the dull and feeble tone of secta- 
rian opposition. An immense increase of political power baa 
been given to a class as yet but imperfectly edusated. Is it 
reasonable to expect a wise use of that power, withoat a. 
great enlargement of the means of education ? Let the oppo- 
nents of such extension of enlightenment reflect that they cannot 
deprive the people of their political power, by refusing thenti the 
means of using it well and wisely. Finally, let the people do 
their duty to themselves, and demand from the nation that intel- 
lectual and moral elevation, to which their burdens, their labour, 
their common nature, entitle them. 

in. £NCOURAGEMEin*S. 

Difficulties and obstacles, let us hope, lessened or removed, 
the author's concluding topic has a more animating title. Our 
hopes that the day of popular enlightenment has actually dawned 
are various. 

1. The Press has for some time powerfully advocated this 
grand necessity. The lead has been taken by the Edinburgh 
Review. A greater proportion of its pages have been devoted 
by this Journal to the subject, than by any other ; and there has 
been a gradual enlargement of its views during the last sixteen 
years ; so as to give reason to hope, that it will soon go all the 
lengths of this treatise. Decidedly next it in labour and libe- 
rality, and equal in eloquence and power, on the subject, is the 
Forfeign Quarterly Review. The Westminster Review advo- 
cates popular education; the Quarterly Review fears the effect 
of over-educating. 

The Quarterly Journal of Education, published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Difiusicn of Useful 
Knowledge, now thirteen numbers old, is an invaluable reposi- 
tory of information and sound principle. The labours of this 
Society, generally, are above all praise. 

Professor Pillans, of the University of Edinburgh, in his 
'* Letters to Thomas Kennedy, Esq." has made a powerful con- 
tribution to the light existing on the subject ; especially by ex- 
posing the absurdities which are, to this day, sanctioned in 
schools. Mr. Coaibe^s lectures have been already referred to, 
as have Dr. Drummond's Letters. The daily and weekly press 
afford more example^ of zealoas national educationists jhao I 
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U^e space to eniiniente.- In LoiMmi, the Courier, Times, 
MomtBg^ Cbreniele, Herald, Spectator, and EzamiDer, may be 
particolarized. Is Edinburgh, the Scoteonan is pre-eminent on 
Ihe sobjeetf having in December and January 1828*9, published 
a eeiies of leading articles, which might be collected into a 
Telane worthy of the fiH>Bt rank of the diaenssion. The £din- 
bugh Weekly Chronicle ably supports the same cause, as a 
lireet coneequeftee of its liberal and philanthropic principles, 
In Glasgow, the Free Press adTocates national CKlucation ; and 
thffooglMHit the pro<rineial press there is much doing to rec<m- 
eile ifaeeattotTy to the gigantic effort which they must soon be 
enlled «pon Ut make. Chambers' Journal, Information for the 
Penile, and Historical Newspaper, with their immense circula- 
tieik, are ptllara of the cause. In short, the reading publie are 
bttsy with the subject ; it meets them wherever they turn ; it 
eooclades every <^Bcial report of inquirers into the state of the 
manaaUlaboiir classes, in all their relations and conditions, as 
the panaeea, the sine qua nen^ of their permanent improvement; 
while the want is felt by all whose duties or avocations bring 
them into contact with the manuaKIabour population. 

2. If pride be a legitimate motive for nations, cur's ought to 
be piqued by the faet-^i am inclined to call it the encaurc^r^ 
£iet — ^that we are oatatripped in the educational race by other 
countries. In the United States, Boston is a-head of us in 
aefajevfiment, and decidedly in intention. Germany is our 
teM^Mf, not merely in the matured national plan of Prussia, so 
often re^rred to, but very generally over the empire. I have 
seeo, fore^ample^ and wish 1 bad space to detail, an account of 
the valnabie education given at Hesse Cassel, and Gottingen. It 
is after the PesialoKxian method of reality, and, besides all the 
Qsnal and instrnmentary branches admirably taught, includes use- 
ftil knowledge, practical scientific 6tudy« manual labour, and 
bodily exercise; while Latin is taught to those only who desire 
it. A youth educated in this manner presents an instructive 
contrast to any thing our ordinary schools can boast of; and the 
pnpils be it marked, leave the school at fifleen, and often at 
fourteen. France has sent a special educational mission to 
Prussia, and is proceeding rapidly .in the establishment of a 
sunilar system* The grant ef last yea)* for national education, 
was £600,000 ! The British legislature, in the same year, voted 
, £^0,000, without any very obviously useful application, in the 
present diversity of deficiency which characterizes education all 
over the country; but every friend to the great cause rejoices 
that a grant has been made at all ; it is real evidence of the 
animus of the government, and will operate as a test of the 
feelings of the public, i am not aware that a voice has been- 
Vaised against it, eiliher in or out of Parliament. 

15 
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3. The encouragement by the governmeot of the obfeeC of irff^ 
tional education, has manifested itself in other ways besides the 
grant just alluded to. Infonnation is sought for officially of the 
state of education throughout the country. A Home-offico eh^ 
cnlar has lately been issued to teachers all orer the empire, order* 
ing returns of the number of pupils, their religious perstiasionsy 
education communicated, salaries of teachers, &c. The Lord 
Chancellor has likewise addressed extensively the tnistees of pub- 
lic charities, inquiring if they are inclined to concur in a oonsoMda- 
tion of their funds for the purposes of national education. !%• 
subject has been often incidentally discussed in both Houses of 
Parliament, with scarcely an unfriendly Yoice to the projeel of 
popular education as a national object; and on one day last sesaioiiy 
the subject was brought boldly before the House of Comncms, 
by the member for Bath, who moved resolutions, that the House 
should pledge itself to an early consideration of the great mea- 
sure of popular education ; and particularised the neeessitj of 
an infant school, and school of industry, in OTeij paiish^ The 
resolutions were negatited solely on the ground of their invelviBg' 
a pledge, which was thought premature ; but tho discnBBion eli- 
cited the feeling of the House, and it was decidedly favoarable to 
popular education. Since that discussion, the Lord Chaneellor, 
long the most zealous, and now the most powerfal, ehampioR of 
national education, in his late speech at York, may be said to 
have declared to the country, from authority, the readiness of 
the Government and the Legislatnre to extend the blessing of 
education, as soon as the people are prepared in earnest to ask 
for it. His own exertions have been truly herculean. His me- 
morable speech, in the House of Commons, on the 8th of March, 
1818, is an epoch in the history of the cause. The Education 
Committee of 1818 was of his suggestion, and he himself was 
the most enlightened and efficient member of it. What has 
i)een called its Digest of information on the state of the country, 
and its wants in the matter of education, is a statistical docu- 
ment of great value ; and the '* Practical Observationei" which 
he published, have tlone much to remove prejudices and igno- 
rances on the subject. It is now sixteen years since these dis- 
cussions, and since Mr. Brougham's famous Education bill; yet 
popular education, as the Lord Chancellor observed at York, has 
liot much advanced. It is earnestly hoped, that he himself is 
disposed to think that a much bolder and higher act of legisla-- 
ti4)ri is absuluteljr necessary, than he at first contemplated ; that 
ihe iipw political position of the people, then undreamed of, de- 
iiiunds it; and that the public mind, greatly advanced beyond 
what he had to struggle with in 1818, is much better prepared 
or its realization. 
4. The meeting of teachers, held >on the 15th March corrent. 
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•I Damlnea, ii well worthy of noticoy «a a sign of tlio iimot. 
Tkeir resolotions on Uie necessity of great improvement in the 
nodes of ddneation all oTor the country, in imitation of Germa- 
ny, Prossia, France, and Amexica, their unqualified condemna- 
tion of the engroesiog and useless study of Latin and Greek,-^ 
their ooaoarrence in the enlightened views of Mr. Combe, — 
and their formation of themselves into an associatioo,* have 
been hailed by all the friends of national education, to whose 
ioiewledge they have come, as highly honourable to aQ con* 



5. The last* and not the least, encouragement consists in the 
aetual improvement made and making in the substance of edu- 
cation itself, in the British dominions. In the possession of In- 
ftttt schools, alone, we have an advantage fully equalling all that 
is enjoyed by the countries alluded to asl before us in other re* 
spects, but whieK have not yet adopted these, the only means of 
efficient moral traming. There are, in England, schools of real 
knowledge, in which almost every thing is taught recommended 
In Chapter V. of this treatise. There are Dr. Mayors school at 
Oheam in Surry, and the establishments of the Messrs. Hill at 
Hazelwoo^ near Birmingham, and Bruce Castle at Tottenhamy 
near London; and it is well known, that these schools serve as 
models to others, and that the system of imparting real useful 
Inowledge to theiyoung is extending. In Mr. Bruce's acade- 
ny, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in addition to the usual branches, 
irhich need not be enumerated, the following philosophical 
cearses aie taught : — ^' Chymistry, electricity, magnetism, and 
pneunaticsy as connected with physical geography, meteorology^ 
4te. ; natural history, with reference especially to the mechan- 
ism and physiology of the human frame — ^making Paley^s Na- 
iaral Theology the text book, — ^mental philosophy, the evidences 
of Christianity," &c. There is a seminary in Bath, under the 
direction of Messrs. Clark, which bears a close resemblance to 
that of Mr. Bruce. The Belfast Academy, under Principal 
Bryce, has been for several years far in advance of every 
seminary of which I have heard in Ireland, and equal to any one 
in this country. Dr. Drummond is Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Royal Institution of that town, and has great* 
ly contributed to it^ repute, especially as a naturalist. In 1828, 
mineralogy and geology were added to the usual course of geo- 
graphy. Into the study of these subjects, the pupils, from 
eight to eighteen years of age, all entered vnth the greatest 
alacrity : insomuch that some apprehension was at first enter- 
tained of these fascinating pursuits leading them away from 
their regular studies* But instead of this being the case» there 
If M sp^dlly a marked improvement in the manner in which the 

* The Dwmfties sad GaHoway ^asatien Societf . 
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other dutiM were performed, by .those who had giTe» theamektes 
siost pasuonately to mioeralogj and geology. The National 
edacatioD of Ireland has been already Eluded le, and its school^ 
bodie ; whieh, fortunately before finishing this essay, 1 have 
seen. They are nine small volames^ from the price of twopeactt 
ibr thirty-six pages, to sixpence for 150, and one shilling for 
360, neatly boarded and corered with linen. The books for 
teaching to read are called the first and second- books of leasena. 
There i» a small Tolome on arithmetic, and another on book- 
keeping. The Tolume on the elements of geometry is a trans* 
lation from the French of the first part of Clairaut s Geometry, 
which applies the geometrical propositions to useful pnrposes as 
they follow each other ; tl|is is a very sensible manner of mathe- 
matical inculcation for the benefit of the manual-labour student. 
The third book of lessons is Pestalozzian and has objects fbr its 
matter ; but certainly not so systematically as Dr. Mayo's, which 
it would have been much better to have adopted. The fourth 
book of lessons has a great variety of contents, viz. Natural 
History, Geography, Religious and Moral lessons, PMicai JEconO" 
my and useful Arts, Poetry, &c., with a useful appendix of pre- 
fixes, afilxes, and Latin and Greek roots. The o^er two vol- 
umes contain the Scripture lessons, the one from the Old and the 
other from the New Testament. Although they are abstracts.of 
or exercises en Scripture, not Scripture itself, they are neariy 
given in Scripture language, and when not, the passage is pot 
within brackets. They are excellent specimens of what every 
parent tries to do^ and to teach the child to do, namely, to tell 
Scripture stories, and apply Scripture precepts, in their own 
way, in order to induce them to read them in the Bible. The 
outcry against them, where honest, is utterly unreflecting. It 
is presumed, that the series of manuals is not yet finished, 
as there is none upon chymistry, or mechanical science. Ae 
manuals, the Irish books are well composed and selected : bat 
they are detached and separate, and do not belong to- a system. 
They may, like many other equally good school-books, furnish 
hints to the framers of a comprehensive and systematic Code of 
education, but they will by no means supersede it. Above all, 
the National system of Ireland makes no provision for Infant 
edqcation. 

In Scotland, we have had for a number of years Mr. Wood'e 
school in Edinburgh, in every way excellent, except in omitting^ 
practice on realities, and scientific exercises ; the Circus Place- 
School, which was established upon the r^aL system, though it 
is rather thought not have very rigidly adhered to it ; and much 
of 'the best of | both, in the Davy-street Laooasterian School^ 
taught by Mr. Dunn. Mr. Cunningham's Edinburgh Institution 
has already beet mentioned, and a letter from him is published in 
the eppendix. The allMsion to him suggests the system of Mr« 
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JaoMs Kaek»* for teaoliiBg a langi^tge simiiltaiMoiiily to aay 
muttber tiiak ean hear his voice, or see .his illiiBtmtioiis,*-<h« 
utele pupils repeating the words after ham for the sake of pro* 
■ttnelation. The author has witnessed this mode of teaching, 
and has had occasion to see proofs of its saecess, both in Latin 
and French. Mr. Black has been for two years settled in Glaa* 
gew i and, under the sanction of the Principal and the Senatus 
Acadamieus at the University, has lectured in the Humahi^ 
Cfama room to crowded and approving audiences. His system is 
well worthy of consideration in any plan of abridging the time 
devoted to the acqaisition of languages. ^ 

These various improvements, in the substance of education, in 
^stoal existence and operation within the three kingdoms, are 
edQitterated among the encouragements to the friends of a Na* 
tional plan, inasmuch as they furnish the materials, already tried 
and proved, which, with a little arrangement, may be combined 
lata a complete system of popular education, on sound practical 
prineiples. I use the term popular, as including the entire peo* 
pie. The parish schools, as they then would Se^ will bring the 
choicest education, for children from two to fourteen years of 
age, to the doors of all the rural inhabitants ; and assemble chil- 
dian of ail tnnks in the same schooJ-hall, as they now meet in 
the name choreh. The well trained child of the peasant will 
bring no eontamination to the child of the squire ; on the con^ 
trary, their early association in the interesting occupation of 
moral and intellectual improvement, will at once ^ord the means, 
so moch desired, of softening down that harsh ridge, which at 
present separates th^ maaual-labour class from those above them^ 
with all the jealousy of caste, and all its hatred, hostility, and 
danger ; and of laying a foundation for that respect and kindly 
feeling towards our externally less favoured fellow*men, which, 
in the certaintyof a return from them of good will to us, would 
d&ange into moral sunshine on the universal face of society, that 
scowling ''winter of our discontent," which, in the nature of the 
moral world, is the effect of the reign of the selfish faculties. 
In large towns, the indiscriminate mixture of all ranks in the 
National schools might at first sight be a subject of Ifesitatioa ; 
bat it is just in great towns where it will be less called for, till it 
can be ^ely trusted ; as the means of separate education will 
there be more easily procured. But those who in towns have 
teeonrse to schools of their own, will do well to model them on 
the National school plan. 

The repugnance to endure contact with the lower classes^ 
even in the pure and elevated exercises of intellectual and moral 
pmrsaits, it is perhaps scarcely fair to lay to the aeoeoiit, in aU, 

* I^ate Ikudish Preceptor to the Due de Bordsanx. 
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of the inlenor feeUog of pride, excluiTely. In some, no dembC, 
there is a constitntiDiial haughtiaess, vain-gloiy, and selfishaeaay 
which reap selt^onseqaence from the very cootemplation •€ « 
large mass of social inferiority. To their predominatiiig vnferi9r 
faculties it woald he positiye pain to witness an upward more- 
ment from that low level which they feel to be necessary to coo* 
trast with and give full effect to their gentility. Nay, even ia 
more generous minds, there is a sort of fixed custom of separa- 
tion, a habit of feeling as if the line of demarcation were of na- 
ture's own drawing, hut a feeling originating in the unconcealed 

. haughtiness of barbarism, and disowned by utterly unheeded 

' Christianity, which has become the maniert d^etre of a greatly 

, more advanced society. This is too strong for even more gene- 

roos sentiments which would toish to see the line removed, by 

the insensible operation of a self-elevating progression in the 

humbler classes. While the actual inferiority, physical, inteU 

lectual, and moral, of these classes, in all that renders human in- 

tercourse desirable, has resulted from the "abandonment'^ to 

^ which -they have been "left;" yet the very existence of that 

grossness, from which refinement shrinks, is a fonnidable ob« 

stmction to that contact, which, to a considerable extent, most 

be the iirst step of a process of popular improvement, and which, 

as that improvement advances, must and will extend. We have 

more antigothic lessons to learn than many are aware of, befiire 

^ ^ the causes itrtll disappear which entail upon society so much suf- 

' ^ '. giving and so much insecurity. 

. , * A moral reform, of a nature and magnitude which will reduce 

f V ME political to an insignificant item in the account of inevitable 
%|nnan progress, is no longer optional to us. It is vain to at- 
tempt to banish from our thoughts the unwelcome necessity, the 
T s^Hre trial to our selfishness, of condescefiding to be Just, be- 
nevolent, and Christian ; it is ignorant barbarism to scorn and 
ridicule " the Utopian fancy." If, on a sound interpretation of 
the Creator's design, as manifested in his works, and confirmed 
in his Word, it must be admitted that there is much of what is 
called " false position" in society ; in other words, that the pro- 
pensities or law in the members, almost to the exclusion of the 
sentiments or law in the mind, regulate or rather derange the 
* social system ; — ^if money-getting and sensual enjoyment shall 
continue to be the business of life; — and, as the cost of these, the 
bodies, minds and souls of seven-eighths of our countrymen, shall 
remain unheeded by us ; — ^if we shall hug to our bosoms our in- 
Tidioos distinctions, and our accumulations often far exceeding 
aU reasonable superfluity ; while a moderate relaxation of our 
grasp would ease the strained sinews of the social frame, to their 
remotest vibration, and allow to ourselves a disengaged hand to 
aid, and to our relieted fellaw men the time and the capability 
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to receWe, the intellectual, moral, and religious blessingB. for a 
partieipatioD in which, facalties were given them by an Ailwise 
God,-— then let us not complain that our heavy social evils are 
not removed, and that we live in constant insecurity, dissatisfac- 
tion, and alarm. It is exploded drivelling to call this a levelling 
of all distinctions. No distinction of God's appointment, none 
that onght to exist in well constituted society, none on which 
Christianity does not frown, will or can be levelled. Worth and 
talent, and even wealth duly regulated, will ever continue to dis- 
tbgoish their possessors ; and these will suffer no diminution, no 
degradation, by the elevation of a once neglected suffering mass 
to a higher level of temporal enjoyment, and eternal hope, than 
they actually occupy. The mountain will tower above the sea, 
as it towered primevally, although the valley below, onee a noi- 
some swamp, be elevated, purified, and enriched, by the alluvial 
stream ; and human distinctions, of God's and not man's, creating, 
wiQ point upwards to their native heaven''not l^ss that the social 
rsgioo, which they at once adorn and bless, has risen around 
them in all the elevation, and all the sunshine, and all the ver- 
dmre of prosperity, of virtde, and of peaoe. 
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APPENDIX 



No. L 

HINTS ON THE NECESSITY OF A CHANGE OF PKINCIPLG IN OUR 
LEGISJLATION, FOB. THE EFFICIENT PROTECTION OF SOCIETY 
F&OM CRIME.* 

Oh the 26th of February last (1833,) Mr. Hume presented a peti* 
tion from nearly 6000 persons in the Metropolis to the House of Cooi' ^ 

[ moiis for a revision of our ciiminal laws ; which he concurred with « 
the petitioners in considering unenlightened, cruel, and telf-defeat- -^ 

ing. Mr. Pease vindicated his title to represent the benevolent so- 
cietj to which he belongs, by cordially supporting the petition. The 
Sobcitor-General declared himself friendl^ to the mitigation of our 
cfiminal code, and could sanction the taking of life in those cK^hea < 
only, where the individual injured would be entitled, preventively, 'to 
kill the criminal. Mr. Lennard thought that no crime should be pu- 
nished with death which was committed against property, without 
violence. Mr. G. Lamb said, that a gentleman had gone to the i 

IJnited States of America to investigate the secondary punishments 
of that country, and trusted that an. improved system of secondary 
punishment would soon be adopted in our own. The Attornev- 
Geneial vould yield to no man in the wish that punishment should 
be as lenient as is consistent with the safety of person and property ; <%, 
and was of opinion that farther mitigation mignt be safely, if caui 
tiously, introduced. In this conversation, every speaker proposed 
MITIGATION, which was welcomed with loud and general cheering. 

This then, is the moment for the friends, at once, of .mercy and 
efficient protection, to throw any lights they may have into the coih- 
loon stock of illumination which this vital but difficult legislation 
requires. 

There are some departmei^ts of human affiiira, in which know-s 
ledge seems doomed to hold an inverse ratio to discussion. Book, 
and traets, and treatises, and leading paragiaphs, and parliamentary 
reports, all without number, come fortn upon Uie intractable subjects ; 
ifhich, becaiise they advance not, come to be characterised by the 

* This pftj^r ftpDeared ic the Edinburgh Lav Jottrnal» No. Vni. The Author 
>u bami permmid hj the proprietors of that work to repuhU»h it with fome 
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epithet " etenaL" An example of one of these is Edaeation, end t( 
another Criminal Legialation. When this can be truly saiAy we ms| 
rest assured that there is an element wanting in the investigatioiMi 
without which sound conclusions cannot be arrived at : and that i^ 
a true philos^hy of man and his relations to the creation in which*" 
is placed. - We have the evidence of notoriety and Professor D 
Stewart, that this is yet a desideratum in moral science.^ No 
ia more generally adoutted and deplored, than that the whole legii 
tion for crime, sanative and protective, has hitherto been naught, 
the medicines have been inert and inoperative. That natural 
unenlightened resort of the resentment which is roused by the 
selfibhness and mercilessness of crime— the active remedy of pain ti^ 
flicted has failed : terror has been long exhibited, and its ingredient! 
strengthened in vain : for the most aggravated forms of t£it mon| 
disease, a disposition to crime, are just those which most certainly 
resist its operation. i 

Our Cnminal Courts, sit for a number of Successive, ]aborJeai| 
days, and clear their calendar by allotting to each delinquent a po^ 
tion of suffering^ by which the bund feeling of retribution is satisfied f 
and one woidd think a most conclusive rMton shown to all whom it 
may concern, that it is a very hazardous thing to conunit crimes. 
Nevertheless, in two months there is a fresh iail-delivery, with some 
ten or twenty cases more than tiie foity or fifty just pumshed ;t andf 
in spite of all the appliances to prevent and deter from crime, the 
year's account balances at least as it did the year before, and often 
still more unfavourably. It appears very extraordinary — ^to the xe- 
fleeting and the vutuous— that human beings should see before then 
disgrace, confinement, the tread-wheel, the scourge, the hulks, th4 
antipodes, the gibbet, and praetically feel these to oe motives te sb* 
stain from crime, of inferior force to their own impnlses to commit it. 
But so it actually is. These visitations, falling as they do every how 
npon the devoted heads of human beings, produce no efiect on otbsn 
irao have the same tendencies to crime ; yet the raachinerv is miia- 
tainsd at an enormous cost, and, while humanity is afflicted by the un- 
ceasing spectacle of fruitless affliction, society remains permanently 
exposed to depredation and violence. Such a system is analogoitf 
to what surgical practice would be, were it always cutting, and suh 
putating and torturing, without curing, and in the knowledge, to^ 
that these means do not, and will not, cure. The practicd cob* 
elusion from what has just been said is obvious,^>ecause the failvre 



« Tha ProTeanr qvote< and coaeura ia the opniim of II. De Banald, who mjU 
*' Diversity of doctrine has increased, from age to age, with the nnmbec of maatai* 
and the progreai of knowledge { and Rurope, which at preaeot possesaea libraiili 
miad with philoeopbieal works, and which reckons up almost as many phikiaeph«fi 
■8 writers, poor ia the midst of so much riches, and nneertain with thaaldof a^il* 
gnides, whiek road it thouUJbUaie, Evman, the cbntrb and rocus oe jja tsa 

UOHTi IM THE WORLD, MAS TBT ITS PHILOSOPBT ONI.y IN BXPCCTATIOV." 

t TioM was the vnry recent experience of both Edinburgh and Glassow f sad 
that rahable docvment, the Eifhth Report of the London Priaon I^cMine So* 
ciety, demonstrates that the same increase of crime is unilbnn ali over the Unitsd 
"Kingdom. By the Report of the recent Select Committee of the House of Co»- 
SMOs, it appears, that crimes have increased ■• 94 |o 10, that b mors thss dcsMwt 
is the last foorteen yean. 
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fktotil* beDtwe the diieaae is iiiiab«ted, rmm wholc niB4TMBirT 
m m pmoMiPLB bbbohbous, aitd must bc badicallt altbbbd. 
LeyBlBtion,in bU mBtters physical, seeks to be fluidcd by the best 
fdentific lights aecessibie. A committee on a railroad, a~1unnel, or 
B canal, summons persons, and these the beat mechanical philoso- 
jhoBi, practical mechanicians, and eogibeera the country can pro- 
JBco, and proceeds under the guidance of their science and ezperi- 
•Bce. We have not, however, heard of an examination of philoso- 
phers of mind and man, in a measure which is to have the most im- 
portant socibI effects. We have seen no professor of moral phiioso- 
ally before a committee, throwins upon the measure the light of his 
nieubrations on the nature of the human mind, and its springs of ac* 
tioB. Nor should we wonder at this, when Europe has the arrival of 
ilB philosophy of mind, only in expectation, — too late for ihe sittings 
''up stairs," and out of all time for the report. Legislation on moral 
iffiurs is, therefore, necessarily unguided by principle. It is held to be 
vactical, and to be impeded by theories ; it comes hot and confident 
mMB individual impressions, feelings, and instincts, — from the set of 
Botions, however taken up, which serves each individual as a system 
of prittciplea, ** and which," says an eminent writer,'*' although h« 



ly not have meth^sed them, or even acknowledged them to 
" himself as a theory,^et constitute to him a standard by which he 
piBcticBlly judges of all questions of morals, politics, and religioOi 
and dogmatizes with all the pertinacity of the most obstinate theorist 
**0B earth." By such men severity alone is dreamed of as the medi- 
dae for criminals, — and if it fails, then greater severity, till what is 
called the vengeance of the law is solaced, and terror oeHeved trium- 
piwnt.* The utter blindness of this course of legislation, a little' at- 
tention — ^whicfa is rarely or never bestowed-^to the naturo of the 
material it works upon, as well as the engine it works with, will 
sufficiently expose. ^ 

The material to be worked upon is the wili; or MAN.f In relation 
to the impulses and tendencies of this will, minute and attentive ob- 
servation has shown, and the parables of the Talents and the Sow- 
er illustrates the observation, that human beings present three 
classes. t First, these whose animal appetites or propen^ties are so 
powerful as to overbalance the restraining force of their moral and 
iatellectual faculties, and, like thorns, choke any pood seed sown in 
them. Beings of this constitution of mind are under the dominion of 
strong hiats, violent passions, and intense selfishness. Their im- 

* Measarei are mt this moment nrged from levrral qoarters, on Partiameiit, for 
die aiorc cevere punishment of juvenile y<feiiden; with what ehanee of favoer, 
the accouac gireo of tMo reception of {HAo L<ondou petition for«nitif ation, will en- 
able the reader to judge. 

tThe marqutii of Beccaria (on Crimes and Punishments), who wrote much ia 
•France of his own age, says, ** No advantage in moral policy can he lasticg wfaicfa 
ii not fouuded on the indelible scntiuienty of the heart oi' man. Whatever law 
deviates from tliat principle, will always meet with a resistance which will destroy 
it In the end.*' Much of the modern improvement of criminal legislation has been 
ioAnenced by Beccaria's views, 'these are yet in advance of Europe, and eren 
Britain. America is acting np to them more nearly. 

t There are, of course, various degroes in each class } bat the tripartite divitioa 
will serve all practical purposes. 
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presnons of moiml duty axe «o metk as to ofier no restraint to thm 
gratiiicatioQ of their semshness, at any cost of propertyi limb, or lite, 
to those, DO matter how unoffeodiog, who stand in their way $ while 
in most of them a limited intellect has obscare views of the real na- 
ture of things, confused perceptions of consequences, overweening 
confidence in their own power of concealnientj evasion and escape, 
totsi blindness to the guilt of their actions, a fixed rejection in their 
own case of all idea of retribution, — on the contrary, a persuasion 
that allTestraiat imposed on themselves is the unwarrantable act of 
the strongest ; and, finally^ the feeblest powers of controlling their 
passions, even when they do see the fatal consequences of yielding to 
their sway. Any better endowment of intellect in this class is al- 
ways perverted to the purposes of crime ; hence expert plan4aying 
thieves, pickpockets, swindlers, and forgers. 

The geeond class of mankind are very numerous, those whose «*t- 
mtUi»m is nearly as strong as in the first class, but whose moral and 
inteUeetual powers of restraint are so much greater, as to bring the 
tendencies to indulgence and forbearance almost to a balance. EU- 
temal circumstances in such persons turn the scaler In low lifie^ un- 
educated, neglected, and destitute, they have often become criimaa]; 
in a more favourable condition of education yd^K>ciety, they have 
continued respectable ; but, within the influftce of bad example. 
They will be found sensual and often profligate, and they are al* 
ways selfish and self-indulging. In them is Uie scriptural want of 
earth to preserve the plant, which springs up, from the withering ao 
tion of thesun. 

The third class are the good ground, that pfodueea in difierentde' 
greeS) but all plentifully. They are those who, the Apostle says, are 
'* a law unto themselves." In them the animal propensities are suffi- 
cient for their legitimate ends, but the decided predominance of intel' 
lect and moral feeling, as faculties of their mmd, renders it nearly 
a moral impossibility, that the inferior tendencies should ever master 
them so far as to impel them to commit crime. It is phynadly possi- 
ble for such men to rob, or steal, or torture, or murder, but it lawo- 
raily impossible ; and they would attempt any physical diffieidty in 
preference. 'They enjoy strong moral and intellectual perceptions. 
Their passions, sometimes vigorous, arc reined by their higher feel- 
ings ; they feel the law written m their heart with tfaie Sam^ finger that 
graved it on tables of stone ; instead of all their aspirations and aims 
being selfish, they have time, and thought, and exertion, and money, 
to spare for their fellow creatures ; and are made happy by the ex- 
tension of the virtuous enjoyment of hfe throughout the world. They 
cannot exist in a grovelling atmosphere, and tend upwards into a 
purer moral' medium, when by circumstances depressed into vicious 
contact These, lastly, are the men who are sincerely, coBScisn- 
tioosly, rationally, and practically religious, end whose morality ia 
based in the Divine will and the precepts of Christianity. It is mani- 
festly the Creator^s design, that such meUj from intellectual as well 
as moral power, shall rise to the guidance of society ; and liberty, 
and light, and national happiness, are in the direct ratio of their as* 
cendency. An enlightened and effective criminal code will ema- 
nate from tliem alone. 
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Oae grmnd error in eriminal legislation hai been, that the threefold 
AitinctMHi now drawn has never been taken into account as true in 
ttatare. There is no practical belief that it eidsts. We do not find 
it adverted to in any of the thousand and one treatises already writ- 
IM, mod by the most talented of men, on criminal legislation. Yet 
it may be predicted that, till it shall be acted upon as a practical 
trath, speculation alter speculation, code after code, and institution 
after institution, for the protection of society from crime, will fall to 
the ground. The prevalent practical belief of the miUion,'^nd of the 
bw-BuJcers in whom they confide, is, that in power to obey Uie laws 
there is among men no difference of mental constitution ; that a 
good man has willed to be virtuous, and a bad man has wUltd to be 
vidoQ^ and that either might have wiUed equally easily the opposite 
character. That it was a mere voluntary choice that, on tne one 
hand, filled the prisons with wretches whom a Howard visited, and 
Aat determined Howard, on the other, to visit them Hence- tiie in- 
digaation and resentment felt against the criminal, and the tendency 
to visit upon him the retribution considered due to a deliberate choice 
of the wrong, in spite of a clear perception and feeling of the right 
Now, the truth will challenge the strictest investigation, that the 
WPfi majority of criminals in this country have minds so constitutedt 
and that, indepeodenUy of their own volition, as to rank them in the 
fr^ clasa above described. They are bom with a greatiy preponde* 
rating animalism, which grows with their irrowth, and strengthens 
with their strength. Belonging to the lower, and often the fowest, 
ranks of life, bavine neither moral nor religious training and exer- 
cise, little or no inteUectual education, no habit or practice of industry, 
frugality, sobriety, or self-denial ; strangers to all encouragement, 
fiom a higher moral society, to value character; on the contrary, 
^miliar from infancy with the example of debauchery, profligacy, and 
recklessness, and crime in their very parents and relations, trained 
often to early mendicity, and always to thieving, habituated to hear 
debauchery- and successful villany lauded in the society with which 
thev mix, and morality and justice ridiculed or defied, they may be 
saia to be indeed born in iniquity, and bred in crime. Such are the 
beings whose acts create resentment and retributive revenge in the 
mincb of the uhreflecting, the untempted, and in regard to a sound 
philosophy of man, the uninformed Even the enlightened Arch* 
bishop Whately, in his lately published ^* Thoughts on Secondary 
Punishments," comments with severity upon what he calls " a false 
tenderness to delinquents," which is gaining ground. I am inclined 
to look upon this tenderness, which is abolishing severe punishments, 
as a proof of the soundness of the views now humbly proposed, and 
that a higher morality is speaking out, as matter of mere feeling, that 
punishments are as mefiicacious as cruel. Yet punishment is the 
grand object of criminal legislation. The Archbishop is busy with 
sabstitute punishments for the " capital practice," now on the wane, 
his work is on punishments, secondary tnough they be. His idea of 
punishment is exclusively as to its effect in the way of example. This, 
ne says, is the avowed theory of punishment distinctly recognised in 
oar legal enactments. **But," ne adds, "in particular cases there 
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are notions and practices inconsistept with a doctrine so eyi^if 
which are by no means uncomnion. Irrelevant considerations— irrele* 
vant, I mean, on the supposition, whose truth almoist every one ad-"' 
mits, that man has no right to think of inflicting vengeance^^^are 
perpetually allowed to influence our judgment/' The criminal^ her 
says, follows an exampU ©/"mwie,— substitute fojr this an e^Mtrnjit ^ 
terror. Legislators have unfortunately hitherto acted on this princh* 
pie ; instead of directing all their powers to the preventive trainings 
and, if necessary, the restraint of the predisposed te crime, they have 
been misled by the belief that it is not only possible, but a matter of 
course, that punishment, rendered severe and certain, will operate on 
the criminally disposed as a motive of greater power than' the impeto' 
ous impi^Ise of ins own passiorra, and Eecure his refraining fron> 
crime. 

Now, the melancholy truth is, that this conclusion with regard tcf 
the first clacfiB of human beings above distinguished, is utteriy and 
demonstrably false ; and the monstrous error whieh has heldy and 
still holds it to be sound, is the main cause of the failure of all exist- 
ing criminal codes, and of " the steady increase of crime with the in- 
crease of wealth and population/' It is admitted that the lawroakei& 
are right, when they hold that the fear of punishment has a power- 
ful operation, as a motive, on men whose moral hAlance is even, and 
trembles between oflfending arid abstaining. We hear this often and 
much insisted upon, as i. nwy important effect of the example of 
punishment j, &&« ^^^^ recognize the men alluded to as the second class 
of huinan benigs. But it wHI afterwards be shown that a mncll 
tailder and more judicious treatment of real eriminahs, — men of the 
first class, — Will furnish sufiicient example to the second, or class of 
waverers. It is more important to establish the fact that^-en tiie first 
class, or those whose preponderating tendency ii to crime, — whose 
intellect is the barren way side, and whose moral con«titution is a 
wilderness of thorns, — the example of punishment ha? Mttle or oo 
effect at all ;, and this is one reason whvcrhnes do not diminish either 
in number' oe aggravation. It is a fundamental error, whieh not 
only prevails in ordinary life, but is at the root of al) the discrepancies 
and contrarieties of metaphysical systems, that every one conceives 
his own mind a type of the species, and believes that al? other inett 
feel, and think, and are moved just as he is. The lawmakerlrmiDd 
being probably — at least it ought to be — of the (Atrd class, he feels 
that public disgrace and punishment would operate as most e^Cl^*^ 
motives to deter him from crime, M'cre he, by any possibility, in dan- 
ger of falling into it; and he never doubts that to all mmde they must 
present the same- effectual warainff. But the mii^s of men of the 
first class are constituted quite diSerently. They are impelled by 
much stronger animal propensities— the abuses of which are cssen- 
lUIly vice and crime, — and they have much weaker restraining 
pov.ers, moral and intellectual.* To men with such minds the stats 
of society holds out constant temptations; the circle theyrofl^*"* 

* The author haa Tiecn assured by an intelligent gentleman wh«hM T«p««tedly 
9nWei\ to New South Whiles in charge of convicta, that, with few exceptkNtfi tWr 
huvc narrow inuUeets. 
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laacba at threats and punrahments ; their intellects are confused, as 
*«reU as their passions aggravated, by the constant nee in most of them 
«f InCozicating liquors ; they see no consequences till they fall upon 
-^en, have no anticipations of punishment, and never doubt weir 
<owB unvaT^ing good fortune, and powers of evasion, and concealment. 
With alltms, should we wonder tnat they so seldom connect the idea 
of punishment with their actions, and that they proceed in the course 
4>f their evil practices, without ever dreaming of applying the punish- 
ments of even their accomplices in crime as examples to themselves.* 
When tfie last sentence ot the law overtakes them, clergymen who 
faftve attended, them have declared, that one of the chief difficulties 
^as to give them the idea of guilt, or bring them to connect the 
paniabment thev were abjut to suffer with their crime. The lat6 
Dr. Andrew Thomson gave this account of the state of mind of 
Mary M'Innes, the keeper of a house of ill fame in Edinburgh, who, 
in a lit of fury, murdered a young man in her house. Dr, Thomson 
found her incapable of connecting her crime with her ptfnishment. 
She looked upon the latter as merely a violent death before her time, 
«nd.agreat calamity, but never as a retribution. Hence we may 
. conceive her utter incapacity to ajUicipate punishment as the result of 
any act of her's when it was neither near nor dreaded. Criminals 
under sentence of death sometimes write. their own histories, and 
those who do, generally become autobiographers from the vanity of 
displaying their skill and power as criminals. This was remarkably 
exemplified in the case of David Haggart, executed for murder at 
Edinburgh some years ago. The incapacity to see clearly the guilt 
of an action, necessarily precludes that anticipation of punishment 
which is essential to the operation of example. Dr. Adam Smith, in 
his '* Theory of Moral Sentiments," states it as matter of daily ob- 
servation, that it is of the very nature of a weak conscience to furnish 
feeble perceptions of guilt, and no remorse for crime. Remorse is 
the reaction of the moral faculties, which in criminals act too feebly to 
produce that feeling. 

Now, minds so constituted ought not to be judged of in the same 
manner as those of- a more moral and intellectual constitution.— 
Justice demands a large allowance for their unfortunate constitution, 
and not less unhappy circumstances ; and, above all, observing that 
punishment, however severe, does hot operate upon them as exam- 
ple, it would consider whether there are not means, at once more 
^ust and more effectual, of protecting society from the acts of these 
its dangerous and reckless members. 

Let as first look at the present treatment of a criminal. Suppose" 
him young; noihing is done for him by the country he lives in, and 
its first notice ofnm is to punish him. His offence is perhaps slight, 
and by what the Archbishop of Dublin well considers a gross error, 
arising from the practice, although disavowed in principle, that a 
criminal is punished in proportion to his moral ffuilt alone, he is sent 
for a 9hori time to a house of correction. He is set to hard and de- 
grading work, receives stinted food, experiences from the keepeis 

* The R«v. Mr. Roberts of Bristol states that ha ooDversed wMh 167 conviolf 
Midsr WBfn coofdosth, aadfouiKl that H4 of them had witostsed oMcntigM. 
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nothing bat haid words, commandB, thre^la, wad, ia some irfaea^. 
fltripes, as his communication with them ; while he i» eubgected to 
the contaminating fellowship of other criminals, at work, at oieala, 
and sometimes even in bis sleeping cell. " He was sent to be jMi^ 
ttM^ied,'' is the answer to the question, ** W^as any thing done to reiomi 
him, to instruct him, or to reconcile him to honest society ?" He 
was sent for a short period, because it was '*his first oflfenoe,*' and 
there was, of course, no time to operate morally upon him; he^ 
therefore, leaves the house of correction as bad as he entered it, at 
least, and, if he has associated with older criminals, worse. A ah^ 
confinement renders his return to the house, unless he quits the 
place, next to certain. In a statement made by the Governor of 
Bridewell in Glasgow, there is a table showing the pev-centage of 
ofienders that returned for new ofiences, and it is in a dirainisniog 
series, as it is related to confinement for one month gradually ap to 
two vears. The greatest proportion returned who had had one 
montn's confinement, and none were seen again who had sii^ered 
confinement for two years. ' 

On his second sentence, our supposed offender is doomed to a 
longer confinement, and is again set on the tread-wheel, where fie 
wonis in company, and in a state of most resentful irritation, because 
of the severity and degradation of the labour. His mutinies have 
been visited by stripes. He leaves the house more hardened than 
ever, and more resolved to wreak his vengeance on society, and 
gratify passions only whetted by his iorced abstinence. But he has 
been paaUhtd, a second time. After a third or fourth confinement, 
he is ripened for more daring acts than small thefts ; he takes a part 
in an extensive act of plunder, and is sentenced to transportatioa.-"- 
A« an intermediate part of his punishment, he is sent to Woolwich 
to labour in the Hulks. If he was far gone in depravity before, it is 
notorious that the unavoidable free intercourse, both during laboor 
and relaxation, which is permitted in that ill-judged mode of punish- 
ment, renders him much worse. In the farther course of his rtjat* 
%Mii(my he proceeds ** to make out his time'' in New South Wues, 
where the spirit of crime has reached such perfection, that it h' be- 
come a common saying that the most practised London crimiikAl 
finds himself a learner in the accomplished community of Botaay 
Bay. The only alternative at home, and which attaches, to criopes 
which have more deeply affected property, or sacrificed limb or life) 
is death on the gibbet 

Such is the provision made, in mockery, as it were by the crimiaal 
legislation of our own country, for the reformation of ofienders. Tbe 
utter inefficacv of the whole system of mere punishment, as exampl^^ 
to the class ot our unfortunate countrymen who aaf" fearlessly* f^' 
lessly, and unthinkingly, in obedience to their criminal predispositiQOt 
is too well known in fact ; I trust it has been shown to be demoa- 
strable on principle. 

It is not of this place to examine into the merits of the hulks, tran** 
portation, and execution, as punishments. We might assume them 
as all of the character of adequate suffering, and as quite satisfactorf 
to the retributive prmciple of criminal U^Utioo. I refer to Arcb* 
bishop Wbately'a work on Secondary Pomshments, for «a expoM** 
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f)r the two first mentioned secondary inflictions, in all their costliness, 
moml and political mischief, and utter inefficiency even as objects of 
terror. Criminals, according to a recent report of a Committee of 
the House of Commons already alludqd to, have more than doubled 
in number in fourteen years, without any thing, as the report ob- 
serves, in the political or commercial state of the country to account 
for such a change. It is to be hoped from the evidence which has 
already been published, that the hulks and Botany Bay are already 
condemned. It is impossible they can survive the present investiga- 
tion. The hulks present a strange inconsistency ; they arc meant to 
be severe, but their system is careless and indulgent, and is neither 
punishment nor reformation. They arc a bounty on crime. There 
IS nothing severe in the labour, or such as deserves the name of pu- 
nishment It is less severe than that of all voluntary day labourers. 
Mr. Stephens, in his work on Negro Slavery, estimates the convict^s 
labour m the hulks at one-half of that of the Negro slave, and his 
food at double, both in quantity and nutriment. The convict is well 
clothed and fed, and enjoys what some of the convicts themselves, 
when examined, termed "a pretty jolly life ;** and which the superin- 
tendents declared was the envy of the free labourers in the dock- 
yard, who work longer hours, and at harder work, for a less sub- 
stantial remuneration. At the same time, the free intercourss of the 
convicts renders the hulks a perfect sink of moral contamination.— 
The Archbishop objects to the hulks as too slight a punishment ; I 
object to them because they are irrationally mild, and utterly absurd 
in r^ard to either example or reformation. 

The transported felon has a four or five months' passage of perfect 
idleness and profligate conversation, in the freest intercourse with 
generally above 200 fellow criminals J the effects of this, in eradicate 
ing any possible remnant of good feeling from his mind, need not be 
dwelt upon. When landed, the worst that befalls liim is a mild do- 
mestic slavery, by being appointed a labouring servant to some set- 
tler, with many ways, by tickets of leave as they are called, and pro- 
per management, of shortening and much lightening his bondage. 
He writes to his friends at home " to use some means to get sent out,^ 
to join him in his life of ease and plenty. 

Convicts are almost never reformed under the present system. I 
humbly think the reason is manifest. We should as soon expect 
com to grow and ripen without culture, and without the positive ope» 
ration of the sun, air, and rain. " Whatever is the cause," says Mr, 
Wakefield, on the Punishment of Death, " the fact is certain,* that a 
thief is hardly ever — I am tempted to say never — -reformed." 

Mr. Chesterton, the Governor of Coldbathfield^s prison, in his evi- 
dence before the Committee (513-517), goes farther, and expresses 
his conviction that the London thieves are irreclaimable fronri their 
vicious habits, and that no punishment which can be devised wiUdeter 
them iVom the commission of crime. The London thieves can have 
no natural specific diflerence from other thieves ; and the irreclaima- 
bility amounts to this, that no adequate means have yet been used to 
reclaim either them or any other thieves. In the colony, the Arch* 
bishop says, even the convicts who have served their time, or been 
pardoned, and moreover acquired property, are unreclaimed, ** Ini- 
toxication and frauds are habitual to them, and hardly six persons can 
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be named throaghoat the colony who, bein^ educated men, have ttf' 
terwards become sober, moral, and itidustrious members of societv-^' 

The Archbishop*^ observations upon the enormous political evil of 
deliberately plantmg "a nation of criminals," are well worthy of 
being pondered deeply : and he takes all his proofs from Parliamen- 
tary evidence and documents. The felons tend to be, if they are not 
already, the nation. Its towns are filled with the most worthless and 
depraved men. Lord Bacon long ago remarked, that " it is a shame- 
ful and unblessed thing to take the scum of the people, and wicked 
and condemned men, to be the people with whom you plant." The 
laws of hereditary descent, which perpetuate the character of the first 
settlers, are entirely lost si^ht of in such miserable legislation. The 
practical belief is, that the descendants of the felons may " be good** 
if they please. Experience, however, shows tb6 notion to be as child* 
ish as Its mode of expression. The state is well denominated by the 
Archbishop " a commonwealth of thieves." • The executions in the 
year are one to 900, while in England and Wales they are one to 
280,000. Crime is constant and systematic ; the police of Sidney 
costs £30,000 per annum ; and what is not generally known to the 
British public, the original settlement is itself assuming the bonoors 
of a mother country, and planting volunteer colonies in the South Sea 
Islands, to which the convicts escape in small craft, and, in imitation 
of the Roman freebooters with their Sabine neighbours, offer a greet 
bounty for kidnapped females from the mother colony, as that aiticle 
is rare in their infant establishments. The staple is seal oil. 

Although what has now been said about our existing secondaiy 
punishments may, in some degree, be a digression, it subserves oar 
main purpose, in exposing the lamentable blindness, inefficiency! and 
mischievousness, oi our whole criminal economy^ 

In suggesting a better system, it is necessary(to propose an entire 
change of plan. I beseech the reader in the outset to bear in miod. 
that the plan hitherto pursued, modified and remodified a hundred 
times, has been attended with one uniform result only, and that has 
been failure. Let us now inquire what the change ought to be. 

First of all, then, 1 would humbly propose to dismiss RETRiBUXiTt 
VENOFANCE for cvcr from our legislation in crimes, and, what alone 
will secure this result, Jirom our oujnfeelingSy towards criminals. W5" 
cult, I acknowledge, will be this apparent inversion of our moral sen- 
timents ; but as I hold it to be only a just and, therefore, natural 
direction of them, I feel assured, and mdeed have actually seen, that it 
will soon recommend itselfto the reflecting. There is an approach 
to this in the reprobation with which we treat the element of revcngfi 
when it betrays itself in keenness or violence, or vindictiveness, in a 
judge, in his airections to a jury in a criminal case, however aggravat- 
ed that case may be ; and we feel more respect for him when he trcatj 
the wretched prisoner, even when convicted, as unfortunate as well 
as criminal. Indeed good feeling has established this as thfe current 
term, both at the bar and on the bench, for characterizing the prison- 
er's condition. Now this is not merely civil, it is just. When w« 
consider the original constitution and actual circumstances of cruni- 
nals, as already described, we cannot in justice avoid looking «P^° 
them as unfortunate, as patients more than criminals, and longin|[^ 
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them as patients put ** under treatment.*' This treattnent ought 
fattve two great aims : firsti to protect society from its dangerous 
mbers who are criminaUj diseased or disposed ; and, tecondlyy to 
end the criminals themselves by an enlightened system of reforms- 
<a. I humbly think that both ends may be gained, with a much 
uJler degree of snfiering than is called for on the retributive princi- 

^4>le, BT A JUPICIOVSSTSTEJI OF RSFORMATORT SECLUBION OF ALL COIT- 
IflCTKD CRIMINALS, WHATEVER MAT HAVE BEEN THEIR CRIMES. . 

I do not pretend to originality in the advocation of penitentiary 
lieatment. 1 am anticipated.by bentham, the father of the system, by 
Archbishop Whately, and the legislators of the United States, in pro- 
posing its substitution for all secondary punishment, they reserving 
leath for such crimes as murder and fire-raising. Bentham reserves 
<tapital punishment, though yeiy unwillingly, mr atrocious murder ; 
frhile the London Prison Discipline Society have the distinction of 
faking the lead in recommending the secondary treatment of the peni- 
tentiary, for all crimes whatever, murder not excepted . B ut I do claim 
•ome yiews of penitentiary treatment itself, which more closely con- 
salt homan nature than any which I haye met with ; and, therefore, it 
is humbly hoped, free from errors in principle, which have occasioned 
the failure of the penitentiary system in various ways, when it pro- 
Bised nnost fairly.* From some errors, it is thought with much defer- 
eace the Prison Discipline Society's plan itself is not free. With the 
solitary exception of that proposed by Mr. Livingston, Secretary of 
State at Washington, to be presently noticed, all the penitentiary 

Slans have a maoiinery for the Mreet infliction, in lesser or greater 
agrees, of suffering, called punishment, continued through the whole 
course of the period of detention . They all include ecmpuUory labour, 
which is labour enforced.by yet severer pain as the consequence of re- 
fusal, in the form of stricter oonfioement, privation of food, and, as is 
trae of the boasted Auburn of America itself, stripes with a cow-skin 
n hip &t_^the discretion of an under-keeper, and even flogging with a 
cat of cords under the eye of the governor. I hope to show that, with 
all or any of these penal courses, the convict's amendment is morally 
incompatible. 

The last Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
secondary punishments, '* rtoommends thati in all cases that have 
kUherto been punished with imprisonment, with or without hard 
Ubour,t the prisoners be in future confined in light solitary cells, ex- 
eept when at funrd labour; that in proceeding to or returning from 
exercise, they be marched in single files, and strict care taken to 
prevent even a whisper passing from one prisoner to another ; that to 
prevent conversation while at exercise, the whed be divided into com- 
partments, with partitions, to contain one person in each, and that 
no more prisoners be taken out for exercise at a time than may be 
sufficient to fill the wheel : that no prisoner be allowed to receive 
visits from his friends, or to hold any communication with them even 

* Millbftnk itself hu dissppointed' expectation. 

t The Committee propose to have s variety of secondary punishmeBti*, retainiuf , 
htt iwip rowing, the animproveable oae of tnuuportaUon. This warietf is admira- 
My expofed in sU ita aelff defaatisf effecbi by the Ircbbishop. 
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by letter except id special casee, and with &e permission of the visit* 
ing Magistrates ; that, when shut up in the ceUs, the strictest sU^ce 
be enforced, and for that purpose a turnkey be constantly perambula- 
ting the galleries of the prison; further, that evefy cell be furnished.: 
with books of a moral and religious character, and such employmeni 
provided for ihfi prisoners when not at hard labour, .as may tend tq; 
encourage habits of industry, and repay a portion of the expense in- 
curred in their maintenance." 

Ais plan is a copy of that of the prison of Auburn, in the state of 
New- York ; only the labour in the latter is more intelligent and use- 
ful than the wretched, degrading, and absurd labour of the tread- 
wheel, which prevails in almost every House of Correction in En- 
gland. It is thought, with deference, that the views of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, although an immeqpe advance upon those, 
of our ancestors, are yet but partially guided by philosophical princi- 
ples: but every one must had the spirit which actuates the Legisla- 
ture, and expect from it the very best results as their lights increase. 
In their Eighth Report, the Committee of the Prison DiscipUae 
Society say :— 7." The Committee have given to this subject (a sub- 
stitute ibr transportation and the hulks, which two last they consider 
as having utterly failed) their best consideration, and have no hesi- 
tation in declanng their conviction that an effectual substitute may 
be found for the penalty of^death in a well regulated system of peni- 
tentiary discipline : a system which shall impire dread, not by intenaitif 
of punishment, but byutiremiited occupation, seclusion, and restraint. The 
et^orcement of hard labour, strict sHence^ and a judicious plan ofsoUlarj/ 
confinement, will be found the most powerful of all moral instruments 
for the correction of the guilty ; and when to these are added the 
application of religious instruction, the utmost means are exercised 
which society can employ for the punishment and reformation of the 
human character. This discipline admits of a great variety of com- 
bination, and is therefore adapted to the treatment of offenders of 
different classes of criminality. For sttccessful examples of this na- 
ture, the committee refer to some of our best houses of correction, 
and especially to the Penitentiary at Millbank. It is, however, from 
the United States that the most extensive experience on this subject 
is to be derived ; where a system has beeir adopted which combines 
solitary confinement at night, hard labour by day, the strict obser- 
vance of silence, and attention to moral and religious improvement. 
These plans are enforced with great euocess at the prisons of Auburn 
and Sing- Sing, in the state of New- York, and at Weathersfield, in 
the state of Connecticut. At sun-rise, the convicts proceed in regular 
order to the several work-shops, where they remain under vigilant 
superintendence until the hour of breakfast, when they repair to the 
common hall. When at their meals, the prisoners are seated at 
tables in single rows, with their baeks towards the centre, so that 
there can be 00 interchange of signs. From one end of the work^ 
rooms 




day, labour is suspended, and the prisoners return in military o^^ 
to their solitary cells ; there they have the opportunity of reading *• 
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tUnipiureay and ef reflecting in eilenee on their paM lives. The 
fchapntin ocGBaonaUy viaits the cells, iaetructine the ignorant, and 
liinoisteTtng the reproofs and consolatiQins of religion. The in- 
llnence of tmwe viMta is described to he most beneficial ; and the 
I afect of the enthre diaeipline is decidedly snocessful in the prevention 
' of crtney i>o& by the dread which the imprisonroeftt innpires, as well 
ti hj the relbnnitfion of the ofiender. Inquiries h«ve been»in8titated 
lelative to the condnat of prisoners released from the Auburn Mni- 
ieatiary— >the pnson*in which this system has been longest observed 
-*-«nd of 806 discharged, who have been watched over for the space 
of three years, -146 tnive been reclaimed and maintained repntable 
characters in society. 

Another system of penitentiary dtsciphne practised in the United 
States ifi of a more formidable character, the severity of which has 
cadted considerable opposition. It is enforced at Philadelphia and 
Pittsbur;^, m the state of Pennsylvania. The main feature by which 
it is distinguished from the Mvernment at Au5urn oonsiats in the 
enforcement of solitary confinement by day as well as by night, it 
was origiDallv intended that this perpetual solitude should be inflict- 
ed at the Phuadelphia prison without any relief arising from manual 
labour, but the Commissioners appointed to revise the pdnal laws of 
Pennsylvania were adverse to the eaperiment This system has 
now been in operation for the last eighteen monUts, and it must be 
allowed that although the plan is in some respects objectionable, the 
serious apprehensions to which it has given rise have not been 
realized. Both these prisons were lately visited by a member of this 
society, who paid particular attention to the efiect which continued 
solitude had produced upon the health of the prisoners. * I attempt- 
ed,' be writes, 'to detect any latent evils belonging to the system, 
and was for this purpose allowed to repair to the cells alone ; I <fid 
so frequently, and was at length satisfied that the prisoners had sus- 
tained no injury from the seclusion. . Each prisoner is employed in 
some branch of trade, and is required to execute a given quantity of 
work ; if he disobeys, he is kept on low diet, no corporal punishment 
being allowed. There is, however, but little necessity for resorting 
to punishment; for, rather than remain in idleness, the prisoners 
prefer employment for its own sake, as well as for the intercourse 
which it occasions with the prison ofiicers. Labour is here prescribed 
as an alleviation of punishment, and not superadded to a^sravate it.' 
Satisfactory as this may be to a certain extent, it is notwithstanding 
eztremety oifficult, at a <Kstance so remote, and with conflicting evi- 
dence, to form a correct judgment upon the safety and expediency of 
eontinued solitode, even when mitigated by employment ; and after 
having maturely weighed the statements adduced by the advocates 
of the respective systems, the Committee adhere to the opinion ex- 
pressed in their former Report, that solitary confinement 6y day as 
weH as by night, however suitable for short periods and as a tem- 
porary punishment for gaol-offences, would not be justifiable M an 
ordinary^ system of prison discipline. It appears that before the 
adoption of the present system at Auburn, an experiment was Cried 
at that prison of the eflfect of perpetual solitude upon eighty prisoners, 
during a period of ten months. The result was decidedly onfoTouf- 
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able to the adoption of the nhtn, and it was accordingly abaodotiedS 
The punishment was found in many cases to injure the health, im 
impair the reason, to endanger Wfe, to Leave the prisoner enfeebled aiid| 
unable to work on quitting confinement, and as ignorant of any useHB 
occupation as when he entered it. Reformation did not follow, tiittd 
consequently recommitments were more frequent. This testimony fp 
corroborated by the opinions of the governors of several of the; hetM 
regulated prisons in England, whom the Committee have consulted om'' 
this important subject They unite in stating thefr conviction that at^ 
taxy confinement is a punishment to be used with extreme cautioof! 
that the health of every individual most be regularly watched; that 
serious efiects would have resulted from its adoption in their owx 
experience, had they not been prevented by the timely removal of th6 
pnsoner into society, and that it would not be wise to render generHl 
a discipline, the administration of which requires unceasing vigi lance, 
«nd the abuse of which may be so fatal to the mind as wcnl as healtb 
of the prisoner. Much of tne benefit ascribed to solitary confineme^ 
may be derived from allowing the prisoners to labour in classes 
agreeably to the course' pursued at Auburn, but restricting them to 
the most rigid observance of silence. Great importance is justly at* 
taehed in these penitentiaries to the effect of religious impreesioas in 
a state of solitude ; and, doubtless, the arrangements for imparting 
such have been carefully made." 

I have quoted largely from this repiort, ^because it contains a 
concise view of the American practice, in addition to what its^ 
proposes. There is, however, an omission in the report, inasmuch 
as no allusion is made to the corporah punishment of Auburn, by 
which the discipline of the establishment, and also the convict's 
labour, are enforced. Mr. Stuart, a 'late traveller in the United 
States, when visiting Auburn, made minute inquiry into the whole 
system of tiie penitentiary, and states pointedly that, for infraction of 
doty, stripes are inflicted by the keeper, or assistant keeper, with a 
raw hide whip; and that in figgravated cases, the convict may be 
ilogged by the keeper or depiUy, with a cat of six strands of small ttyine 
applied to the naked back. He adds, that so certain is coaviction 
and so speedy punishment, that an instance does not occur above 
once in three months. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, in his Letter to Earl Grey on Secondary 
^uriishments, with its appendices, advocates seventy in peniten- 
tiaries, for example's sake ; and the character of secondary puoisb- 
raent, on which he lays most stress, is that it shall be "formidable.** 
He is unanswerable in his exposure of the absurdity and mischief of 
the prevailing secondary punishments ; but is by no means so trust- 
worthy a guide in his own plans of substitution. He is no doubt a 
convert to the universal application of penitentiary discipline as se- 
condary punishment; but his reprobation of *' tenderness" to the 
convict, amounts almost to unwilfingness that the feeling of punish* 
raent should ever quit the latter's consciousness, or that he should 
have a tale to tell to others in which Uiere should mingle one grain of 
eomfort or happiness. It is no answer to the Archbishop that, under 
such a system, reformation is not to be expected ; for he considen 
ffifbraiationy AS wt shall presently see, a ypry secondary coQsid«iv 
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in the treatment of criminals. He, of course proposed compnP 
labonr, and liuggestB an original and plausible modrfication of 
namelyi tiiat a convict's sentence should be measured, not by 
~ but by work, a certain extent or amount of labour (a fair 
n being enforced daily) being assigned him, so that he may 
a motive to assiduity in order to shorten his confinement, Irhifo 
assiduity will give him habits of industry, which will avail him 
ifter his discharge. I fear that such labour, however assiduously and 
%i6edily accomplished, being ^et essentially penal and compulsory, 
* unaccompanied by any thing which bears the semblance, phi- 
^ically, of moral or intellectual exercise, of higher motives and 
permanent social attainments, will be>performed with a view 
1§ liberation only, — in other words, from a hatred of labour and all 
Wffetite for criminal indulgence, the only idea the convict is apt to 
enmect with liberty. 

Mr. Secretary Jbivingston of Washington shoots a-head of the 
Aicbbishop of Dublin very decidedly, and arrives at a position mucli - 
Bmatt ibat which is recognized by a sound philosophy of man. He 
has astounded hisx^ountrymen by the novel,- but eminently philoso- 
pliical. pr<9{>osition of iw^ntorjf labour in penitentiaries, and the nega- 
tion of all direct and positive infliction of pain or suffering, at the hands 
of the superintendents. The scheme is as ingenious as it is benevo^ 
lent ; I shall now describe it in as few words as possiUeir 

Mr. Livingston's penitentiary is so constructed that each convict 
has a cell, with an adjoining small court, to himself. The cell is 
small but light, and well aired and warmed : and here the newly in- 
troduced convict is shut up, coarse fare is supplied him, and ne is 
rigidly denied all occupation whatever. This grievous state of nega- 
tion, in which the faculties stagnate whose activity is essential to hu- 
man happiness, in a very short time becomes intolerable to him ; and 
u soon as he requests it, but not sooner, something to do is given 
him. There is work for him in the court adioining nis cell, thougk 
still in solitude. The kind of work is suited to his qualifications or 
previous habits, f'rom the time he commences work, he finds a 
slight improvement in his diet, and a greater as he becomes more in- 
dustrious. If he is idle, or in any way abuses the privUege of labour, 
be forfeits his claim to it; it is taken from him, and he returns to 
close confinement and coarse fare in his cell. In the trials already 
made — for the plan has been tried, in Louisiana — there is scarcely 
an instance jof this retrogression ; or, if there have been any, the re- 
confinement is brief, as work and better fare are both soon again 
desired. When, by steady industry, for six or twelve months, which 
has been lightened by frequent visits from officers of the establish- 
ment and religions teachers, who instruct, converse witb, and en- 
courage the solitary labourer, he is considered trust-worthy, a great 
improvement takes place in his condition. He is permitted to work 
and take his meals in the society of some others, in his own stage of 
improvement, the number not to exceed ten, who at night return to 
their solitary cells. When together, their intercourse and demeanoar 
are of course narrowly watched, by a judicious person, who at the 
same time gives them instruction, and even amusement ; while the 
least attempt at mutnal corruption, the first symptom of abttsing the 
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indulgttDce, ia followed by its cessation, and the convict 6nda him' 
self back a stage, not yet in his solitary cell «£aini witib coarse fare 
and without employment, but at the stage of soUtaiy labour from 
which he has shown that he was not yet fit to be advanced. This 
inferior priviiegethe m^y, if he chooses, also lose, and retrograde to 
his first condition, as when he entered the establishment. From this 
he may emerge again whenever he pleases ; every step ia his own 
taking. 

Uis.promotioQ to the social state unabused has other advantafea 
besides his improved diet, — which is better than the fare of hia solta- 
ry labour, itself better than the fare of his idleness: he will be allow- 
ed, if he can, to work at more profitable employments, and receive 
his gain in the form of tools,. bookS) or whatever he pleases, meat 
and drink, to prevent abuse, excepted : or have the surplus added to 
the stock which is laid up for his discharge. His hopes of ultimate 
liberty are encouraged, with judgment ; but the impression is never 
allowed to be weakened that this final conaummation depends upon 
Idmself alone, and that partiality, or favour, or allowance, or indul* 
gence, are all utterly out of the question. 

Here, then, is a system which abstains from enraging or debasing 
the convict by direct infliction of pain or sufiering. He may puniw 
himself if he pleases, bv returning to solitude, and coarse (are; and 
he may promote himself to considerable comfort and enjoyment. — 
This last privilege is as important as new in penitentiary discipline ; 
and, attained, in the manner Mr. Livingston proposes, it seems that 
the greatest protester against rendering culprits comfortable can 
scarcely object to it. 

I would adopt Mr. Livingstones excellent plan, so far as it goes f 
but I am inclined to build a little higher than his symmetrical struc 
ture, or, shall 1 rather say, found a little deeper. 

A penitentiary or reformatory asylum, according to my humble 
view of it, must, to be perfect fulfil five requisites: 

l«i, It must protect society from the individual convict, by a tne* 
chanical seclusion and detention of his person, so complete that the 
idea of escape may never occupy and distract his ihou^hts. 

2df It must provide for the reformation of the convict, during his 
detention, to the utmost attainable extent, on sound practical pnncn 
pies. 

Sd, It must restore the convict to society when, but not liU, he is 
so far reformed as to be trusted with his liberty. 

4Ui, Its detention and seclusion of the convict must be such as to 
operate in ihe way of example, to deter from crime all others upoi^ 
whose will example will operate. 

5tht Lastly, It must fulfil all these requisites with little, or, if possi- 
ble, no expense to the public. . ■. 

Fint, I need not here enter into the first requisite, that of the mere 
'Mechanical means of effectual confinement. That is the responsi* 
biUty of architects and engineers. Mr. Livingston's regime, which 
I W9uld adopt, will of course require a great number of separate cells* 
and attached solitary working courts. This is mechanically practi- 
cable. Auburn has one thousand cells in each wing. The acconi' 
modationsfor Mr. Livingston's promotion are not less obvions. Prov>* I 
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8ion Blio*jld be made for a careful separation of males from females, 
and young from adults. The locality should be high, dry, and 
healthy, and the water good.' The principles of the system would 
direct the architect, and it is these principles we are at present con- 
cerned in establishing. 

Secondly, The convict's reformation. The Archbishop, as was 
formerly hinted, holds this'consideration to be of secondary import- 
ance in penitentiary discipline. Example to others he holds the 
chief end of all punishment, which ought, therefore, according to him, 
to be formidable. Reformation may be attempted, but it does not, 
in his view, belong essentially to a **'penal system." I think, with 
deference, that this is a great error. His system is unnecessarily 
penal, and therefofe reformation cannot coexist with it Formidable 
puni^ment and reformation cannot be united, and it shall presently 
DO shown why • and also that tiie opinion of the impracticability of 
reforming crimmals, — which has grown almost into a proverb, and 
seems much to influence Dr. Whately, — is founded more on the fact 
of uniform failure, than on essential nnpracticabilitV) if proper means 
were employed. The Archbishop says, that " all the efforts of rulers 
to make men good by law have utterly failed." But all the law 
faitheito applied has been to inflict pain upon men for being bad, un* 
accompanied with any rational attempt to make them good. The 
Ardibishop argues that, by the reformation of criminals, you do not 
prevent cnme in the rest oi the community, inasmuch as criminals 
are not a specific, existing, separable class, like men with red hair or 
black ^ins, whose reformation would rid society of crime, by amend* 
ing aU the criminals. The reformation of certain individuals would 
be no better than the cure of certain individuals during the prevalence 
pf a pestilence : it would not arrest the course of a disease among 
the rest of the community. To this it is answered, that crime is not 
a contagious or epidemic pestilence, which tends to run through a 
whole people. Those decidedly predisposed to crime are much more 
of a class than Dr. Whately supposes ; and they are a class nearly 
all of whom, at least in the lower ranks, come in contact with the 
law. Even under the wretched system now prevalent, their number, 
on an average of years, can be nearly ascertamed j atid it will appear 
in the sequel that a prbper penitentiary system is n6ariy certain of 
getting them all into its hands, when reformation will not only be a 
moral duty, but a direct riddance to society of criminals and cnme. 

It ifl", moreover, as a high moral duty that I have given Reformation 
so prominent a place among my five points or requisites ; I do not 
mean that of itself it is to do more than operate indirectly and par- 
tially as a diminution of crime j but then it is not the sole appliance. 
As it is proposed to seclude criminals, and rid society of them for 
periods the shortest of which will be long, they have an irresistible 
daim upon us for education, intellectual and moral. To immure a 
criminal, and forget him— or to remember him only for the stated 
infliction of pain upon him, is utterly abhorrent to all just notions of 
moral obligation. Immured as he is, he is yet a morally and religious- 
ly accountable being. We have separated him from the society with 
whose safety his liberty is incompatible ; but we are bound, the more 
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for thai very reason, to altend to his iiiteliectaaU moral, and religioui^ 
afi well as his physical wants. Just because we have (breed bi» inta 
an artificial mode of life, established -by ourselves for our own safety^ 
we are called upon to preserve his health of body, and to improvd^ 
his mind, — intellectually, as far as he is capable, by useful knowledge 
and resource, and morally, by subduing and regulating his animal 
and vicious propensities, sensual, covetous, and violent, and exer- 
cising his moral faculties and social a0ections, some endowment of 
which, above the sad blank of idiocy, is the portion of every human 
bein^. We shall of course succeed in very different degrees, ao- 
cordmg as the balance stands between the superior and inferior 
feelings in each subject. The state of this balance will likewise re- 
gulate the duration of the individual's seclusion from ordinary society. 
When, by an enlightened age, penitentiaries shall be held to be 
hospitals for moral patients, and not engines to protect society, by 
holding out the spectacle of the suffering of perfectly free asents^ 
either paying back that loss which their actions have occasioned,* or 
• deterring others from crimes, by their example, the duration of -the 
convict's detention will depend, not upon the mere act which brought 
him there, but upon the continuance of his disease. As long as 
penitentiary discipline shall consist of severe and degrading Gompul- 
sor^ labour, of stripes, irons, insults and brutality, without an attempt 
at improvement mental or moral, bevond being herded into a chapel 
on Sunday for an hour or two, — and this constituted the old idea of 
a house of correction, — a prescribed and short duration of such 
irrational nsa^e is imperative. Nay, it was and is the prominent 
problem of criminal legislation to proportion punishments to crimes, 
— to weigh out, to an odd scruple, tne quantum of sufiering which 
shall counterpoise the quantum of guilt in the act committ^: and 
certainly it would be monstrous to detain the convict, on such a 
priaciple, one moment longer in the place of mere suiiering, than 
the exact time necessary to permit society to take oul, in his ^roan«, 
the supposed debt ex delicto contracted bv him. But no one is ever 
sent to a hospital for a previously prescribed period. Sixty davs of 
the infirmary, or the madhouse, as a medical prescription, would be 
justly ridiculed, in and out of the faculty ; and so it will come to be 
when moral infirmities, applying rational and efiectual means of 
cure to those afflicted with that worst of* diseases called a proclivity 
to crime, and being withal mild, benevolent, and encouraging to the 
patient, are substituted for the present irrational treatment. The un- 
happy criminal will then be regarded more in relation to his moral 
constitution than his conduct; or if the latter be estimated, it will be 
in the way of evidence ofthe former. His sentence for an overt act 
of crime will be restraint ofthe penitentiary, till an authority, beyond 
all question as to intelligence, and all suspicion as to uprightness and 
benevolence, shall deem it safe to venture him once more in society. 
It is evident that, for such a process, the shortest time must be long. 

^ Tbis is the etymology of re/rtfr«(M>ir, and ii the vulvar roHonale of punish- 
mpot. " Qui non luit in pecunia, luet in pelle." Our Taw-makera and law-ad- 
ministrators disclaim this in tiie abstraet -, but it nevertheless enters largely into 
their practical judgments, at is well observed by Archbishop Whately. 
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Ordnary education is (he work of years ; and a fortiori must moral 
trainiiig be when working against the wind and tide and current of 
criminal propensity. Nay, as in lunatic asylums there may be cases 
of very long duration, there maybe cases for life in our asylum, cases 
of rdapse after dismissal, and return to necessary restraint on fresh 
oonTiction. These last ought to be held cases for life. If any one 
shall object that this is aiiy thing but mild treatment of criminals, 
and that there is more justice in inflicting a month!s confinement for 
m first and sliglit oflfence, and then giving the criminal another chance 
for a good life ; I would answer, that the latter course is but the first 
Hep of a series of penal inflictions, alternating with intervals of the 
roost wretched sensualities and profligacies called freedom^ which 
necessarily brings the suflererback to punishment—- and that, on the 
proportion principle, more severe than the first — to be again dismiss- 
ed to greater misery than he leav^^, and more resolved upon,^and 
better fitted for, crime. He returns a third time, of course, to your 
bridewdl, to be visited with yet increased infliction, till at last the 
account of proportion has so much accumulated to his debit, that a 
violent and ignominious dea& alone, is held adeouate expiation. — 
What is the restraint of a few — of a numbsr of years — of a lifo- 
time-*-in a well constituted reformatory asylum, compared to the 
cruelty, the injustice, the irrationality of this ? 

In no part of his treatise is the Archbishop of Dublin more un- 
answerable than in his argument on what are called first ofiences, or 
more properiy first convictions. Like the Archbishop, I would 
never pass over first convictions ; but when he would administer to 
them severe but short pain, I would apply td them long but mild 
corrective education. If these views are sound, it would soon be 
with first Ofiences almost exclusively that we should be called upon 
to deal. In one view of first offences taken by Archbishop Whatelv 
I cannot agree, namely, that a first ofience, even when slight, shall 
be fittted by sharp and severe sufier ing, by way of exampU to others. 
This ta as much against our moral perceptions as it would be to 
fiantsb a slight ofiTence retributivdy with severe suffering. If it be 
said that it is expedient to do so, then are expediency and morality at 
variance, which is absurd. We should have no right, on the princi- 
f4e of either retribution or example, to go beyond a nice apportion- 
ment of the penalty to the act ; but when the object in view is the 
mofal cure oi the Individual himself, there is no variance between 
moral feeling and expediency, even although that cure should require 
* long seclusion. We never think the longest confinement to a sickr 
bed unjust or disproportionate. This is an answer to the natural 
question under the oid impressions, "Would you send a boy for 
years to your penitentiary who for the first time steals a shilling t*' 
The theft of the shilling is the symptom of a moral disease which re- 
quirefl the boy*8 being put under treatment, and it is mercy to him to 
seclude bira, and subject him to the education and training which his 
unfortunate case reouires. Five children, three boys and two girls, 
were tried at the Ola Bailev, the other day, for a course of depreda- 
tions in London. The eldest was thirteen years of age. One boy 
snd giri lived as husband and yf\St in lodgings, where they receired 
#be Ather young thieves, and the stolen gowla. The bnsband, twelve 
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years of age, pleaded an alibi, and ^avely said that he was smokiE^ 
his pipe at home when the thefl was committed. They were coii'' 
victed and sentenced to punishment after the old fashion. Now, 
what friend to humanity, and to these unhappy children thems^ves, 
would have objected to Uieir seclusion a year or two earlier in a mUd 
penitentiary, and to their dwelling there (or years, rather than be sub- 
jected to the neglect, and tlierefore the unjust seventy, they actually 
experience T 

But wherein, it will be asked, does my asylum differ from the hi- 
theit9 most improved penitentiaries, to lead me to expect success, 
wlien all other'plans have presentedahistory of failure ; and to entitle 
me to hold that the confinement proposed shall, not only by its mild- 
ness, but its advantages to the convict, counterbalance the evil of its 
duration ; and yet to those beyond the walls on whom example ever 
operates, serve all the purposes of motive to abstain from crime ? ^ 

In the substitutioii of restraint for pain positively inflicted, which 
last has been found to do nothing, in the way of example, with class 
first, it is proposed to banish direct infliction entirely ; and. to be con- 
tent with secluding the convict, and physically preventing bim from 
doing farther mischief, while we subject him to the operation of a 
rational-fi}'stem of reformation. It is a remnant of the old leaven to 
devise ingenious methods of. rendering a penitentiary as irksome and 
disagreeable as possible, that the convict may not be allowed to for- 
get that he is undergoing punishment. Isovel though the thesis may 
appear, it is warranted by knowledge of the faculties of the human 
mind and their mode of operation, that it is morally impossible to pu- 
nish, by direct and severe infliction* and reform at one and the same 
time. The utmost punishment proposed, therefore, is seclusion an^ 
solitude. I would inflict no other directly, but, with Mr.*LivingstoD» 
would provide the means of an underserving convict punishing him," 
self, b}* falling back into degradation, confinement, and poor fare> just 
as by idleness he would do in free society. In his lowest state, while 
it lasts, I should not attempt reformation, because 1 should inevitably 
fail ; and this will at once appear if we consider what reformation 
really is. r 

Reformation addresses itself to the moral and religious iaculties, 
and to their activity the quiescence of the animal propensities is a 
necessary requisite. But directly inflicted punishment is addressed 
to these lower feelings ; it is avowedly intended to excite fear, but it 
cannot be prevented from rousing resentment, and with that the moral 
feelings of justice, gratitude and kindness^ cannot co-operate. It is a 
solecism to attempt an interchange of kindhness when your subject's 
back is smarting and bleeding from the lashes of your scpurge, and 
he mortally hates, and could murder, his tormentor. You may (][^ueU 
his thirst for vengeance by the power of your position ; but his stnpea 
must heal, and his resentment cool, before you will do more than waste 
your breath to talk to him of justice, or mercy, or industry, or selP' 
respect, or piOLy. He must have time to come round from the settled 
sulienness of the degrading tread* wheel, that brute labour, before he 
will be in the mood to respect either himself or the society that tor- 
ments him ; nor is it with the same breath that he can be insulted^ 
viliflsd, abused, and tyrannically commanded, and also led, by tho 
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gentler accent! of penuanon, to exchange a rafBan character, aggra- 
vated b^ ill usage and goaded to revenge, for a temper of peace and 
eood will to all arouncThim. It is one of the fallacies which result 
from ignforance of the nature and working of the human mind, to ex- 
pect reformation as a result of punishment. They excite feelings the 
antipodes of each other, and wnich, therefore, can as little co-exist as 
the noonday of London and New Zealand. It is a deplorable error 
that you canforce reform— that you can, in the active sense, reform 
the convict ; he must reform himself. It is your part to take 
care that yuu do not hinder him by your punishments: but that, on 
the contrary, you lead him to wiU to amend, by quieting his animal 
add^calling into activity his moral feeling ; gradually bringing back 
his self-respect, by according him a portion of your approbation as he 
deserves it ; and stimulating his industry^ by realizing to him its 
fnntsin a marked melioration of his condition, and improvement of 
his prospects ; with the ultimate reward of restoration to society, fur- 
nished with a means of livelihood and a re-established character, and 
not without the patronage and countenance of the friends and well 
wishers of a genuine returp to virtue.* 

Mr. Limgston's penal infliction is never operating at the same 
time with his reformatory process ; there is no reform attempted while 
the convict has not yet left his ori^nal cell, or has by his own miscon- 
duct brought himself back to it. It is not attempted, because it 
would be fruitless. The beams of moral culture begin to shine upon 
him, andconununicate their warmth and their light, when he is in the 
mood to come forth and willingly resume his labour. According to 
my humble view, it is essential that all the functionaries in a reforma- 
tory shall belong to the third class, and .possess a predominating 
moral and intellectual constitution. With enough of courage ana 
firmness, and general authoritative weight of character, to put down 
mutiny with a word, or even a look, and fearlessly suppress revolt if 
it should break out, — which solitude or well-earned society of small 
numbers would each render next to impossible, — ^the ordinary de- 
meanour of such persons should be mildjiiind, cheerful and encou- 
raging. These qualities would insure, not onlv the respect, but the 
afrection of the convicts, and such society would itselt be the object 
of their desire, and an incentive to, and reward 6f, steady and un- 
wearying good conduct. The reform in the functionary department 
would require to amount to a revolution. You must reform the office- 
bearers as preliminary to reforming their charge. From the governor 
down to the humblest servant of the establisnment, you must weed 
out carefully every remnant of classes first and second of human 
beings ; and having filled every department with class third, train 
tlie office-bearers in all their degrees to a systematic exercise of their 
best feelings in their intercourse with the convicts. Look at tlie 
grateful confidence which criminals place in a prison governor who 
has treated them considerately and kindly ; or in a clergyman of 
tranquil benevolence and true Christian humility, who, when they 
were in prison, has visited them, not to threaten, and denounce and 
terrify, but gently to lead his fellow sinners from theerror of their way. 

* This would mipersede the necewity of the separate ettablithmenl of what are 
called ** Bouaea otHttagn for discharged crianiMla.*' 

17* 
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The greatest change would be, that the fqnctionaries, aec&Iar and ye* 
ligious, — if these must be distinct, though it might lead more directl^r 
to practical reli^on that they were not diatiiict,~-^instead of, as now, 
guarding, coercing, punishing, locking-up, and alw83r8 overbeanngr 
degrading, and insulting their unfortunate charge^ should devote a 
large portion of their time to intimate socit:ty with them, often sharo 
their m^Us, and generally associate with them.* I am well aware 
that, from the wretched moral education of the " better" classes of 
society, a towering prejudice \nll long be in the way of obtaining men 
of sufficient moral and relicious elevation thus to follow a blessed ex< 
ample, and consent to i{w3< with sinners. This repugnance. has a 
deep foundation in the present degradation of the instruments of the 
criminal law, those who execute punishment. Nothing can be con- 
ceiTed more confirmatory of our whole argument than this ver^ de- 
gradation. By a law of our nature, we cannot respect the animai 
feelings ; and from these, and these alone, come the actual infliction 
of punishment. But when, under anew s]^stem,.the moral and in* 
tcllectual faculties in every functionary within the precincts of the 
asylum, shall be in constant exercise, the contempt will cease with 
the degraded character, and the office of a criminal reformator will 
take rank in social estimation according to the qualities required, and 
the social benefits bestowed. To many-^to the great majority— all 
this will no doubt appear wild and preposterous ; but it is not the 
less true to nature. There are many evils under which society 
groans, which can only be cured b^ means which must shock exist- 
ing prejudices. But if we will cherish our prejudices, however to our 
reason they can be demonstrated to be absurd and hurtful, we have 
no right to complain of individual and social suffering. Yet it would 
not be difficult, by proper management, in time to overcome the die* 
positions to vilify the functionaries of a reformatory asylum. I sap- 
pose the whole system' changed by a grand act of legislation, or an ex- 

* CoDtrast this with the tremendous infliction of HUnce for yeare. - There ar« 
some tpmperements on which long enforced silence seems to operate moat alann- 
iugly.j Tiie«e, I should conjecture, are stout, healthy, active, bustling, social, and 
talkative persons, who have a strong impulse to speak. That there is such an im- 
pulse cannot be doubted, and the American prisoners bore their testimonv that ita 
enforced aud long crtiitinued re«traint is in the highest degree painrul. If tbia ia> 
true, we can coi^peive the impulse becoming morbid. Mr. Rose, the humane and 
enlightened governor of the National Jail at Edinburgh, lately communicated to 
me a painful confirmation of this conjecture. J. C. was, three years ago, sentenced 
by th^ High Court of Justiciary tofiourteenyears transportaiion, which ^aa'cooin 
muted for confinement in the JHillbank penitentiary, where silence is enforced with 
a rigidity not exceeded in America. Thd man was about twenty seven years ot 
age, of unusually vtroog robust health, accustomed to a life of great bodily and 
considerable nieutal activity, and was particularly iu-patient, irritable, assuming, 
and talkative. Thiit most unfit subject for the' tailor's board was oevertheJesa 
squatted upon one, aud fi>rbid to utter a syllable under pain of severe puuiabmeot ! 
The utiwonted employment and still more unwonted silence affected his mind, and 
one day durlnir the ch^pnl service, he started up, and burst iuto the most dcmo-^ 
niacal denunciations agaiuNt the preacher and his doctrine, which he continued tiir 
be was taken aw.ny and put in confinement. It was found that he had become -to 
decidedly insiue, that it was nece«Hary to remove him to a lunatic kospilal. It 
might have been a»^umed that so unnatural a stale as continued bilence for months 
or years cannot l>e fVee from evil effects. The experimnut is at best empirical, aud 
there is somethiug revoltiug in such blind trials, when productive ofBevere btiman 
suffering. 
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periment nmde, under hiffb sanctioD, in one or two new establishments. 
Let a few men already nigh in societyv at least of known talents and 
respectability, set an example, by ** taking office" under the system. 
Let liberal salaries, and even honours, be the reward of the high- 
mindedness which shall determine such men to devote themselves for 
so immense a public good. Let the King delight to honour such pa< 
tnotism ; and let all sensible men and women of really good society 
agree to view it as a passport to, instead of a cause of exclusion from, 
their circles. These moral physicians would come, in more enUght* 
ened' times, to suffer no more o( debasement from the duties of the 
moral hosj^itala in which they practised, than the medical officer now 
does by his assiduities in a cholera hospital, an infirmary, or a luna- 
tic asylum. Mqeh of the time of the reformators must of course be 
devoted to the asylum ; but so to their respective vocations- is the 
time of well employed professional men, who yet have leisure hours 
for the pleasures of choicer society, and the solace of the domestic 
circle. The Archbishop of Dublin has evidently never contemplated 
thffi mode of reforming criminals. 

But there are yet farther recommendations of an enlightened refor- 
matory system. . There is an element in it which will incalculably 
facilitate its work. It secludes the young offender the instant he has 
by an overt-act manifested criminal tendencies. In calculating the 
probabilities of the reformation of criminals, we are apt, as the Arch- 
bishop has done, to take them as we now find them deforming the 
face of moral nature in all the ages and degrees of hardened and all 
but liopeless depravity. There are criminals, I admit, upon whom 
even such an asylum would fail to produce satisfactory effects ; and 
it is to be fearfed that many of the presently existing criminal adults, if 
once within the walls, must bid adieu to free society. Biit it is a noble 
feature of enlightened legislation, that it contemplates the well-being 
of the race more than that of the existing generation ; and listens not 
to the selfishness whic^ holds all improvement Utopian which our 
little selves of an hour are too far gone in moral disease and decrepi- 
tude to liv6 to enjoy. We are well entitled to expect great re- 
sults with the young, and to look to a shorter duration of corrective 
discipline with them than with tlie more advanced and confirmed. A 
few years; — for ycmn it ought to be, not as now to punish a first of- 
fence, but to change a criminal character, — will reform all young 
ofiienders who are reformable. 

If the seclusion of young offenders shall lighten the labours, and 
assure the success of a wise reformatory system, there is yet a pre^ 
vious treatment of the young which will greatly diminish the number 
of young offenders themselves, and that is the practical moral exer- 
cise of infant education. Tnfant schools take children, from two 
years of age to six, off the streets ; collect them to the number of from 
100 to 300 in a hall^nd a play-ground, for six or eight hours every 
day I communicate to them, accessonly, no small portion of useful 
knowledge ; but, principally exercise them, on a religious basis^f in 
truth, honesty, and mercy, the direct contraries of crimes against 
property, limb, and life ; and prevent by anticipation, all the wretched 
nabits, prejudices, and ignoiances, which render the lower ordei sin- 
tractable and even dangerous. Of course, the idea o( certain separa- 
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lion frem free society for yean in the reformatory aaylame, as the re- 
sult of even one slip froin rectitude, would be a constant school les- 
son i and would, at that aj^e, make a more lasting' impression, than 
at any other, upon the nund. No one who has read the first Re- 
port of the Edinburgh Infant School Society, which contains a series 
of incidents that had been noted and watchin|: the workings of moral 
motives upon the plastic minds of the children, and who reflects that i 
the creatures so engaged are of the rank in life which fiirnishes the 1 
great maiority of chmmals, will hesitate to join in the fervent hope { 
that the Legislature will speedily come to see the vital importance, 
the indispensabilitj of infant training, and from the public purse es- 
tablish schools for It u ni versally in the cou ntry . *' Give your pence,** it 
was said, when the public of Edinburgh were urged to contribute to the I 
erection of the model school, established there three years ago, '*give j 
Your pence to infant schools, and save your poA^s on ponce esta- ■ 
blishments, iails, bridewells, ** transportations, and- executions."* I ! 
have no doubt that this saving would follow the universality of infant '. 
training on the Wilderspin plan, which would be found the best and ' 
most rational, I may sa^^ the only effectnal, prevention of crime. j 

Mendicity, above all in its most deplorable form, infant mendicity, I 
should be rigorously put down. 

3<<, The convict*s restoration to society, when so far reformed as 
to be fit for it, is the third requisite of our seclusion system. The, i 
sentence on the first conviction forcrime should be so extensive, as to ' 
justify any length of detention which bis character may on trial be ] 
found to require. A sentence of seclusion, for life, for example, .nn- .' 
less declared fit for discharge in a shorter period, by a named com- ; 
mission in which perfect confidence might be placed. It is plain that ; 
the sentence for life would operate nominally in all cases in which it 
would be expedient to shorten the term, and would give legal power 
of indefinite detention in dangerous and incurable cases ; which, if , 
the first commitment were in youth, would rarely, very rarely, occur. 
Before it is hastily concluded that this life detenlion is disproportionate > 
to perhaps a first conviction, let it be recollected that the first overt 
act gives sodety the right to protect itself against the tendencies by 
that act manifested, and to seclude the criminal, not in punishment 
of that act, but for the.safety of society, till his moral cure be com- 
plete. The present course is to train him on by a series of confine- 
ments and discharges, which combine ti> ripen him for the gibbet, by 
means of which society protect themselves against Asm certainly very 
effectuslly. 

4th, The fourth requisite is society's protection against the criminal 
tendencies of others, in so far as example may operate from the mode 
of seclusion which, inexorably, and without such a thing as pardon, 
I would propose to apply to every convicted criminal, on his or her 
first offence. Pardon would be as absurd on our system, as pardon 
of a sick person that he may not go to the hospital, take the medicine, 
or submit to the surgical operation. Now I know and acknowledge 

* The incidents alluded to furniih proofs of honest restoration of money ftMmd, 
of safety of property of all kinds, of kindnesa of the cbiMren to each other, and of 
sparinf animals end insects when in their power, — not in a few instances, but as (ba 
f aoaral and ordinary habito oftha little conmuaity. Sea Appendix No. III. 
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that the proj^oaed treatment applied to otben, will not deter the un- 
lortunate beings of class first from crime. But neither do the gal- 
ipwB, the scourge, the tread-wheel, forced labour, the hulks, or trana- 
]>ortatioti. Double, quadruple, if you will, the severity of these inflic- 
tions, — re-establish breaking on the wheel, aiid the furnace, and their 
terrors will pass over the reckless heads of these slaves of criminal 
tendencies like the idle wind. Things, therefore, as to that class, 
Bufier no change by any mitigation, or any aggravation, of punish- 
ment. But even as to (hem tliere is a vast gain to society on t!ie sys- 
tem proposed. As things are, these dangerous members of society 
ere all at large. The proper protection is not catching one of the 
I tigers and hanging him up, or shipping him off now and then, while 
I we trust to safety from all the rest who are roaming, to their being 

• sufficiently moved to toUl to abstain from crimes. What sort of pro- 
J tection is this, and who feels safe from it 7 Who trusts to such mo- 
i tives for his security on the lonely road or in the detached house? 
! Now, in the plan proposed there is almost a certainty of having thb 

^ WHOLE or CLASS FIRST SAFE WITHIN WALLS, AND UNDER TREATMENT. 

I The first conviction of each entitles society to lay hold of him. He 
[ has declared the war, by committing the first hostile act. You trust 
' to his will, we -to our walk. You let the menagerie loose, we fence 
I it round with all the force of enffineership, and we should go to bed 
probably with much more confidence than you possibly can do. 
Class second, whom the present penal sanctions no doubt influ- 
- ence will be eoually influenced by the proposed seclusion. How- 
ever divested of severe infliction, mere seclusion for an indefinite 

• term of years, complete change of life and status, and social hopes 
lind prospects, are, m any view, enormous — or, if the Archbishop of 
Dublin likes the term better, most formidable evils to class second. 
They are not reckless, but calculating, and will be more ihfluenced 
by the change of condition-:-the neany civil annihilation of an inex- 
orable system, which misses no criminal, pardons none, favours none, 
than even by the present more severe but more uncertain punish- • 
nientd. To the penitentiary they know they must go on the first 
ofience; prosecutors will no longer flinch ; juries no longer perjure 
themselves to screen them ; to the penitentiary for the first ofience 
they must go^ and commence a several years' task of rebuilding a 
character which they might have kept entire. It would, of course, be 
natter of trial, ^ut we anticipate that not more of class second than 
now fall, would do so under the new system. 

It will, moreover, be kept in mind, that individuals of class second 
are just those who, in the nicely-trimmed balance of their characters 
between good and evil, and their dependence upon circumstances for 

• thfe preponderance, are the most likely to benefit by the judicious 
PREVENTIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, wbich ( am entitled to assumo 

, COEXISTENT, all ovor the country, with the reformatory asylums. 

t. This class are farther capable of much higher education and inteU 
lectual improvement than class first. It has been proved that a great 
extent of knowledge and resource may, at a vdry cheap rate, be put 
within the reach of the humbler ranks of society. Such pursuits, 

. |>rQvided there has been previous education, elevate the mind above 
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the mere sensuality that leads to crime ; fill up, with these the time 
otherwise wasted in idleness and vice, and you will give those jaster^ 
views of the relations of things, and of causes and consequences m the 
conduct of life> which form such important elements in prudence and 
respectability. If class first may, m various degrees, be morally im- 
proved withm the new asylum, class second may be reformed out of 
It, so as never to require to come within its walls. 

It will be said by those who hesitate to place confidence in views 
so violently novel, — ^so contrary to all preconceived notions on the 
subject of crimes and punishments, that crime is a wide word ; that 
it includes violence to tne person as well as plunderof the property— 
maiming and murder, as well as theft and robbery, forging and swmd- 
ling ; that the maimer or murderer is a totally different kind of criminal 
from the thief, and that what may deter the one will not deter the other ; 
that the thief is a calculator, the murderer the momentary slave of a sud- 
den and often insane impulse Such murderer's crime the Americans 
denominate murder in the second degree. But the murderer in the first 
degree, who has coolly premeditated and planned his actofblood,isas 
much a calculator as the robber of a bank, who has laid his plan and 
watched its operation for a twelvemonth. Such a murderer nas time 
and coolness to calculate all chances and consequences, and seclu- 
sion-^in his case decidedly for life — must and will form a considera- 
ble element in his formula. If the history, of all muitlerers, in either 
degree, were inquired into, from their childhood to their exit on the 
scafibld, I will peril the whole question upon the fact that they will 
almost all be found to belong to class first, My own knowledge on 
this head is by no means limited, and I have seen no exception. 
Such persons have all manifested a vicious, ferocious, and revengeful 
childhood and youth, and an intensely selfish, sensual, and turbulent 
disposition ; and have come forth in overt acts of violence and cruelty, 
long before their final crime of murder. Those sons of violence are as 
weU known, and as ascertainable in their progress to their last act pf 
outrage against the person, as the thieves in their war against pro- 
perty, and require reformatory treatment quite as much ; and althou^ 
the proposition may be new, and therefore startling, I would place 
the ferocious, vindictive, and cruel under treatment in their youth, 
whenever a conviction of criminal injury is recorded against them. 
{;ut the plunderers are as five hundred to one to tl^ slayers. Mur- 
.der is aljiired by your adroit thief; it is too clumsy and noisy a trans- 
ference of property ; and as a concomitant of robbery, it is now rarel? 
resorted to. It is for the most pan the act of mere revenge, or sufl- 
.den rage, and not seldom of insanity, The murders by maniacs or 
monomaniacs; whose specific insanity is an uncontrollable appeti^ to 
shed blood, being deducted, as cleariy the acts of irresponsible agenti, 
there will remain few sane murderers to be disposed of.* 

The obvious course with the infont violent and cruel — for the pro- 
pensity can be dated from the cradle— is to exercise them practically 
in mildness and mercy, in an intercourse with children of their own 
age ; to wean them from' all cruel practices and destructive habits, 

f 9«9 this iiap9rt4qt fnd ^oyel mbjoct tre^^^i of in tllQ Ajipaiidi^ N9. Rt 
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from all injury to other children and animals, and from all impulses 
to break, deface, and destroy^ 

When past the age of the infant school, voung persons who con- 
tinue dangerous should be narrowly watched ; and the first act of 
violent or cruel injury should, without partiality, consign the actor to 
the asylum. This, as in the case of other crimes, is justice and mercy 
to the individual himself. The real interest of the criminal and the 
public coincide in nature ; it is a false theory which would represent 
them as opposed. Insane homicides are of course fit subjects for a 
lanatic asylum ; the blood shed by them is as much inevitable calami- 
ty, as if it had been shed bj^ a wild beast, or an accident. But society, 
from ignorance of the incipient and pro^esaive symptoms of insanity. 
are remiss in observing the unhappy victims of this disease, who all 
exhibit insane tendencies to injure and destroy, long before they ac- 
tually take life. If the reformatory asylum be a moral hospital, and 
not a place of artificial infliction, insanity itself may, in its predis- 
posed inmates,! be warded off by its discipline. 

I am, therefore, of those who advocate tbk AaoLiTioN of capital . 
PUNisHMEKT IN ILL CASKS WHATEVER. In oflfeuces agaiust property, 
I deny both the right to infiict capital punishment, and the expedi- 
ency ; and, although in crimes against limb and life, I may erant the 
right, I utterly deny the expediency. Society will ^ain nothing, but 
lose much, by its infliction ; and ou^ht therefore, m such cases, as 
ha?e resisted all early preventive traming, and eluded all subsequent 
watchfulness and restraint, to be content with seclusion for life of the 
miserable murderer. ^ 

The Solicitor-General of England would punish capitally, as is 
observed in the outset, such crimes as the inaividual att&cked might 
have rtpejled by taking*life. With deference, there is a fallacy here. 
An individual assailed is urged and justified, by a law of nature, to 
defend his own life by destroying his assailant ; but the relation be- 
tween society and the criminal is totally different after the murder is 
committed. It can no longer be prevented, the urgency has ceased, 
and the treatment of the cnminal is to be judged of by altogether 
difierent vie^s of expediency, on the priaciples I have been endea- 
vouring to unfold. We may kill even a maniac who would other- 
wise kill us ; but, suppose he triumphs who would dream of putting 
him to deatb for our homicide, because we had a right to kill him 
when he attacked us. 

The Prison Discipline Society, and the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishments, are both for visiting even murder with a 
lesser punishment than death. The Americans; it is thought errone- 
ously, reserve it for premeditated murder. The humane and pro- 
found Beccaria, a century ago, denounced capital punishment in, (olo, 
>Lnd 80 much shocked an unprepared age, that be concealed his name. 

* For the beautiful resultB of thia moral traioing, see afrain Report of the Edio- 
bnrgh Infant School Society for 1P32, Appendix No. IIL To Uiat Report we 
Would especially draw the attention of the societies for the prevention of cruelty 
tojauimals. Infant schools, and these alone, will meet their beuevoleot widhei, and 
(Qpersedc their present fruitless labours. 

• Archbishop Whately's belief that insane persons may be restrained by the 
fear of puniriiment, proceeds from the entire mistake of the uatu:e of insanity 
*htch yet pervades Society. See Appendix No. IL 
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The feeling is yet almost all -prevalent, that, nuirder itsenet capital 
punishment, and will never be prevented without it. Here are retri- 
Dution and example again: — the first we have lilready 'shown, dis- 
owned in the abstract^ and the last inoperative upon maniacs, and 
upon the same who would not be sufficiently deterred by the prospect 
of detention for hfe in the proposed penitentiary. I trust, therefore, 
that we may be speedily delivered from witnessing the tremendous 
spectacle of man putting man to death ; that act wbich none can see 
without moral deterioration ; and of which the private perpetration, 
proposed by Archbishop Whately from the best motives, is only an 
aggravation of the horrors which we in vain attempt to banish from 
our mind when we think of capital punishments.* 

Lastly, The last requisite is economy. The present system is any 
tiling but economical. The secondary punishment of transportation 
is notoriously costly and unproductive ; so are the hulks ^ and so are 
all the houses of correotion and jails, — the great majority m this coun- 
try, — which do not, by the labour of the inmntes, pdy the whole or a 
part of t/ieir own expense. Of course, all this expense, which would 
be saved, falls to be deducted from that of tho general establishment 
of our proposed reformatory asylums ; nay, much of the loss, and it 
is immense, which society sustains by criminal depredations, will be 
saved, when the depredators are secluded and taken care of in a 
distinct society made for them. Some of the American penitentia- 
ries, by the introduction of profitable labour, have more than cleared 
their own annual expense, and might therefore rear a sinking fund 
to pay off the original outlay of the buildings. Auburn, in one year, 
realized 40,000 dollars, besides building 200 additional cells, and 
erecting a stone shop 1 50 feet long by 56 brpad. What is to hinder 
this bemff done with every penitentiary in thid country ? Glasgow 
bride well comes near to it.t There must exist, at present, prisons 
and bridewells which do contain all convicted, besiaes all accused, 
persons. In these places of confmement, according to the Commit- 
tee of the House of^Oommons, 132,000 persons accused of crimes, 
in seven years ending in 1831, were actOaUy cpnfined,t of these 
65,000 were convicted. One-seventh of this number, or about 12,000, 
was the average amount of the annual convictions. But there would, 
under the new system, be no such amount of new and distinct indi- 
viduals. Under the present wretched system of conviqtfon and re- 
conviction we may presume that, in these seven years, the same in- 
diWdual, in every case, contributed to swell the catalogue of convic- 
tions by repeated appearances. Besides, the average of actual con- 

* The writer of thi* paper thinks the Archbl«ht>p riffht, in holding the Old Tes- 
tament declaration, " Wboso sheddeth man's blood," &e., not bindinff voder 
the Christian dispensation. It is not thereon that he approvos of capital punidi- 
meot. 

f It has often occurred thai our soldiers and sailors might be rendered more pro- 
ductive labourers than they are. Both services would evea he benefited, if some 
useful mauufHCture were estabiiitbed in every barrack, and ship of war, at which 
the men could be easily taught to work for some hours each day when off duty. 

I I surely need not guard the reader from the supposition that I mean to include 
the detained for trial, the presumed innocent, in our penitentiary, — to put the un- 
proved sick into bur hospital. Places of mere detention require tbetr own re- 
forms to prevent iigustiee and contamination ; and trial shmild, speodily /qIUho 
apprehension. 
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Victions in these last seven years has so immensely increased u(>on 
that of the preceding seven years, and still more on the same period 
antecedent to them, (62,000 and 35,000 respectively,) that I cannot 
help indulging, the hope that so vast a social retrogression has some 
cause which will not operate permanently. But had each offender, 
when first convicted, been consigned to the proposed asylum, the 
convictions would have shown a greatly smaller sum, and the num- 
ber of individual criminals-— for that is the consideration in estimat- 
bf the extent and number of penitentiaries — a much more manage- 
able result. The securing, too, of the old offenders, who train the 
young, would operate most beneficially. The difiiculties will of 
course, as in all reforms, be greatest at the first* The present race 
of adult criminals would prove a heavy load upon our working ; but 
even that is not insuperable ; and it is a necessary evil which we 
must meet, as we would a war, or any other object worthv of a na- 
tional effi>rt. We should be immense gainers in the end : in less 
than half a generation — for iustice as well as benevolence legislates 
for posterity. Society would reap all the fruit of preventive train- 
ing and early reformatory treatment which I so confidently antici- 
pate ; and then the establishments and the buildings, which may be 
required by our present circumstances, would be found unnecessarily 
extensive and numerous. 

Such are the views which I would humbly, but earnestly, press 
upon the consideration of the intellectual and moral leaders of public 
opinion, as likely to solve that baffling problem of criminal legislation, 
the efficient, at least the reasonable, protection of society from crime. 
They involve, first, thx realization, — and that bt the nation, 

FOR IT IS HOPELESS FROM VOLUNTART FHILANTHROPT, — of A UNI- 

TBR8AL SYSTEM OF PREVENTIVE EDUCATION, commcnced all but in 
the cradle, add carried on till useful knowledge and intellectual 
resource shall improve the character and elevate the pursuits; — 
stcondly, The instant and rigid seclusion — the earlier in life the 
better — of each unfortunate individual, whose disposition to crime is 
manifested by an overt act, for want, or in spite of, previous pre- 
ventive education ; — thirdly. The appliance of a course of reformatory 
treatment to his moral disease, ot sufficient duration to change his 
habits, and give a higher direction to his faculties ; and, as is done in 
lunatic asylums, the detention of the patient until the cure is so far 
wrought as to render it safe to venture him again in society j— /ourtWy, 
— and it is an entire novelty in practice, if not in theory, — The ap- 
phcation to this cure of moral and not of animal means. Medically, 
according to our light, we consult the patient's organic and function- 
ary constitution, in order to determine the treatment of his disease : 
with a view to a moral cure, we must consult no less the principles 
of our subject's moral being ; and, contented with the safety we enjoy 
from his secure detention and seclusion, and with the operation of 
that seclusion, in the way of example, upon those without the walls 
whose mental and moral condition nts them to be swayed by example 
at all, we shall provide for him a mode of life so arranged that, with- 
out direct or artificial infliction of pain and suflering upon his body, 
beyond the calm turning of a key upon him when of himself he de- 
scends to zero, he may choose his own position between the extreme 
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« 

of solitary privation, and as much of social comfort and happiness a# 
the necessary evil of detention will permit, which evil itself he shall 
have it also m his power greatly to abridge. The moment he volan« 
tarily emerges from the lowest part of the scale, — which he must first 
endure that he may know it, and may afterwards, if he chooses re- 
turn to it, — he shall breathe in an atmosphere religious, moral, and 
intellectual, and be thereby stimulated to improve his own condition, 
physical and moral, which, at one and the same time, will diminish 
the irksomeness of his confinement, elevate his character to self-re- 
spect, and fit him essentially for a reputable return to society.* 

If such views are yet in advance of the age — if we cannot brook 
the idea of divorcing two things appcarently so naturally linked toge- 
ther, as crime and retributive and exemplary pain directly inflicted, we 
have no right to complain of the failure, and the suffering, with which 
the Creator has willea that all attempts to found our instrtutions upon 
the inferior propensities shall punish themselves. But the hour is on 
the wing when the great truth will be practically acknowledged, that 
the Author of Nature has constituted human af&irs in relation to the 
supremacy of the moral part of man over the animal, — of the law in 
the mind over the law in the members, and when all human institu- 
tions will take a character in accordance with that truth ; — a truth 
old in Scripture, but new to human practice, — the most important 
in its height, and depth, and length, and breadth, the most all-per- 
vading in its application to human concerns, here and hereafter, that 
has ever dawned on philosophy ; — which the most advanced student 
of the relations of social man will find the load-star of his course, 
steer he whithersoever he will through the expanse of the moral uni- 
verse, and alike his torch search he into the secret shadows of domes- 
tic life and individual motive ; — at once the telescope for the vast and 
the microscope for the minute — the blood with which the heart swells 
and the extremest capillary beats ; — " the kingdom of Heaven with- 
in us," — the essence of Christianity. We see the moral faculties, in 
many improvements in the social system, besides the benevolent mi- 
tigation of punishments, pointing instinctively to hear their legitimate 
results ; and we hail their influence with joy, because we arc persuad- 
ed that the Constitution of Creation is in harmony with tneir dic- 
tates, and that they will lead us to sound and succiessful practical 
corclusioQS, if once allowed to guide our social arrangements. 

Since the foregoing paper appeared in the Edinburgh Law Jour- 

* I carncBtly recommend " A Treatise on Gaols and Fenitentiaries, by Major 
Jamee Palmer, one of ihe Inspectors-General of Prisons in Ireland." The coinci- 
dence of the writer's views, In almost every point, is a gratifying proof of the 
march of the high moral priuciples which I humbly advocate; while his practical 
experience leading him to adopt them, gives me yet stronger assurance that they 
must and will prevail. He is more of an tn/7tc(cr— though not much — than 1 am 
inclined to be ; chiefly to take from the Pnnitentiary the attractions of a cenifort-> 
able settlement oT voluntary criminals. But it ntu^t not be forgotten, that, with Mr. 
Livinjifiton, I propose six or twelve months sufficiently unattractive probation for 
all that enter the walls ; and after that, a reformatory seclusion, which must last for 
years. Honest labour must indeed be scarce in free society, if tki» shall be prefer- 
red to liberty. Assuredly not)ne would msJce the choice twice, — the beet reason 
for not makinr it at all. 1 have al&o seen the presentment by the Grand Jury to the 
Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions, of 1.5th March, 1833. It is a document credit<> 
able to the age and country. I could adopt almost every word of It. 
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B&I, I have perused the Reports for 1833 of the Philadelphia Society 
for alleviating. the Miseries of PubHc Prisons, and of the House of 
Refuge of Philadelphia. These convey the latest information which 
has yet come from America. The first of these reports is gratifying, 
in BO far as it is, in its whole spirit and principle, a marked advance 
upon the Auburn, Weathersfield, and all the penitentiaries, except 
Mr. Livingston's, to which we have alluded. The improved model 
described is the State Penitentiary of the Eastern district of Pensylva- 
nia ; and the report states that it has been adopted by the Western 
Penitentiary, by the prison for the city and county of Philadelphia, by 
that for the counties of Alleghany and West Chester, and by the state 
of New- Jersey, in virtue of an act of its Legislature. The objects of 
this system are reformation of the criminal, and deterring others from 
committing crimes The means are the perfect and total separation 
of the prisoners, night and day, from the beginning to the ena of their 
confinenoient, with labour in their solitude ; while the visits of the pri> 
son-officers, who are moral, religious, and humane persons, constitute 
theonly^ relief to the'prisoner in his seclusion, and the means of his re- 
formation. The prisoner is taught to read if he requires to bo so, and 
the Bible and well selected books of a library are lent him for his 
hours of leisure. He is taught a trade if unacquainted with one, the 
principal bein^ weaving and shoe-making ; but there are also carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, dyers, wheelwrights, &c. He is treated with kind- 
ness and encouragement, but firmness, and is never punished with the 
lash. Neatness and cleanliness are carefully observed, both in the 
cells and persons of the prisoners, — exercise is regular, diet is plain 
and nutritive, and clothing and bedding suitably comfortable. 

The results have hitherto been satisfactory, and are highly spoken 
of in the report, as the admiration alike of natives and strangers. 
No convict discharged has ever returned ; either, it is said, from re- 
formation, or dread of the solitude. Health is not injured by the 
solitude, inasmuch as communication is continual with the prison- 
officers. No provision, however, seems to be made for the stated 
visits of the members of an asseciation of benevolent and enlightened 
persons, to aid the functionaries in lightening the prison solitude, and 
encouraging the prisoners in the progress of their reformation, — a 
christian duty, in the exercise of which an unbounded source of use- 
fulness presents itself to both sexes. Occasional visits, however, of 
benevolent and pious individuals, are mentioned. Many instances of 
reformation are recorded, and others which prove that the solitaiy 
system is an object of terror to diose criminals, at least, who have 
experienced it. Work is eagerly applied for to relieve the irksome- 
ness of solitude. Pardons are most wisely granted with so much 
difficult?, that they are rarely applied for. Lastly, the prison has 
paid hidherto, every expense but the officers' salaries, which it is ex- 
pected in due time also to defrav. 

My humble observation on this system is, that, while it has more 
of terror in it .than I have recommended, it has less chance of produo* 
iag genuine and lasting reformation,^-real improvement of charac- 
ter» If the plan I have submitted possesses example enough, to all 
Who are ever swayed by example, solitude for years is a fearful decree 
pfseir^rity. It farther does not present that encouragement to in)' 
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provement in industry, skill, and character, which what has been 
called promotion in the prison itself, — namely to society and other 
advantages, — ^furnishes. It is too inflictive, too retributive, for those 
who are viewed as unhappy patienU. But it possesses one essential 
advantage, namely, that were it oijce estabhshed, all the higher ap- 
pliances which I have advocated could be experimentally ensrafled 
upon it. The Eastern Pennsylvania penitentiary is a grand advance 
in the general system. 

The Philadelphian House of Refuge for young offenders is the most 
perfect institution of the kind I have ever seen described. It is a 
place of confinement, and so far is a penitentiary for the young. The 
magistrate can commit to it, and the friends of the young oflfbnder 
odea apply to have him or her admitted. The education and work 
however, are not, and could not well be, solitary. The expense is 
great, and cannot, to any considerable amount, be defrayecl by the 
apprentice-labour of the inmates. Such an institution would be in- 
valuable for juvenile ofienders discharged from our prisons, as they 
are now constituted ; but, as ibrmerly observed, entirely superfluous 
in addition to penitentiaries upon the.plan recommended. The ob- 
jection that the inmates of our present prisons will not be received 
into honest employments, will be found to apply ag little to proper 
Penitentiaries as to the Philadelphia House of Kefoge* 
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OBSERVATIOxNS ON THE DEGREE OF KNOWLEDGE YET APPLIED 
TO THE INVESTIGATION OF INSANITY IN TRIALS FOR CRIME, 
CHIEFLY VIOLENCE AND HOMICIDE.* 

The state of judicial practice in dealing with the defence of insani- 
ty, is far from satisfactory. It is much to be feared that the capital 
panishment of the insane, and, of course, the irresponsible, is not an 
anfiequent spectacle. No blame is imputable to judges and iuries ; 
tfaey conscientioasly act, for the public interest, according to the best 
of their lights ; but these are yet weak and glimmering, m the crimi- 
nal courts of Europe, while stronger are shining on the outside than 
have yet penetrated their walls. I would not counsel precipitation in 
enlarging the boundaries of this most difficult branch of meaical juris- 
prudence : but, convinced that these are actually narrow and unphi- 
loscphical, I hold it to be the duty of all who have access to probable 
means of rendering them more comprehensive as well as accurate, to 
make their views as public as possible ; that if sound, they may 
work their way, and by degrees diminish the sum of unconscious 
injustice and cruelty which results from the crude notions yet pre- 
valent on the subject. 

That mind which God has visited with disease is irresponsible and 
unpunishable, is the law of both Scotland and England; otherwise 
the defence of insanity would not be sanctioned in our courts of law 
at all. The too common but irrational doctrine that the insane, who, 
from the uncontrollable impulse of disease, commit acts which, in the 
sane, amount to capital crimes, should be immolated without mercy, 
is disavowed by the existing laws of civilized society. It is a doc- 
trine of ignorance, indolence, and selfishness We heard it lately 
propounded, in its usual dogmatical formula, " I am clear for hang- 
ing all criminal madmen," by an educated gentleman, and put down 
at once by a high officer of the criminal law, to whom in the worst 
taste, it was addressed, by the reply, that that might be very conve- 
nient : but it was not the law of Scotland. That law, we doubt not, 
would punish the practical apphoation of such a doctrine. It would 
be a waste of time to enter here into a serious jrefutation of it As- 
suming, then, as a fixed point, that insanity, when established, is fol- 
lowed by immunity from punishment, though not from constraint, the 
field in which we shall work most profitably seems to be, to assist in 
pointing out the means of discriminating, more satisfactorily than has 
hitherto been done, when and in what circumstances defence of in- 
sanity is admissible. 

* TU» paper appeared, in sabstance, in Ko. V. of the Edinburgh Law Journal. 
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Nothing can be more coarse than the testf or indicia upon wlocb 
criminal courts at present judge. They recognise insanity only in 
the broad lines of niry and extravagance, and consider the presence 
of arrangement or design, or adaptation of means to a rational end, 
quaintly called " method in the madness," as quite incompatible with 
mentid alienation or irresponsibilit}^ ;• — ^little recking that there may, 
and often does, exist in the mind a single isolated impulse, swaying, 
when in paroxysm, the will, in controlUng the reason, to the extent of 
unquestionable irresponsibility, while all the mind besides, and that 
instantly when the fit is ofl^ is entire, acute, and reasonable. 

Our criminal law itself is faultless in prineipU. All the writers 
down to Mr< Alison concur in stating it to be law, that " to amount 
to a complete bar to punishment, the insanity, either at the time of 
committing the crime, or of the trial, most have been of such a kind 
as entirely deprived the accused of the use of reason, as appUed to the 
Mct in question, and the knowledge that he was doine wrong in com- 
mitting it."* Of course, it is the aberratioo of mind as to the particu- 
lar act in the ccncreie which is considered ; although when question- 
ed, the patient may readily admit that the act, in the abstnei, is a 
crime. But as no rule can be laid down by which the degree of in- 
sanity, which amounts to unconsciousness of doin^ wrong, is aacer^ 
tained, all the authorities concur in the sound doctnne, that this must 
in every particular case be left to the jury, on considering the evidence. 
Now it is plain, that the jury will judge well or ill, according to ^eir 
knowledge — or the knowledge of the professional witnesses who en- 
lighten, and the judge who directs them — of the true indicia of that 
degree of mental alienation which does take away the oonsciousness 
of crime ta the concrete, or may be presumed to do so : and it is just 
here that knowledge is yet wanted. 

The law books turnisn a number of instances where the plea of in- 
sanity was admitted or repelled. The cases in which the defence 
has been admitted are all so broad, as to relieve the most scrupulous 
from apprehension that any person nut insane has escaped the puni^ 
ment of his crimes. It is not so certain that the converse is to be re- 
lied on. '' It is not to be understood," says Mr. Hume, *' that there 
is any privilege of mere weakness of intellect, or of a strange and 
moody humour, or of a crazy and capricious or irregular temper and 
habit. None of these things either are or ought to be law.'* Mr. 
Alison says : ** But any thmg short of this complete alienation of 
reason will be no defence ; and mere oddity of manner, or Aoif crazi- 
nessof disposition, if unaccompanied by such an obscuring of the 
conscience, will not avail the prisoner." We find the law books 
speaking o( partial insanity ; half craxy,varHaUy deranged, aretheax- 
presaions. Lord Hale is quoted by Mr. Alison as saying; '^Itis 
the condition of very many, esoecially melancholy persons, who for 
the most part discover their defdctin excessive fears and griefs, and yet 
are not wholly destitute of the use of reason : but this partitd insa- 
nity seems not to excuse them in the committal of any capital of* 
fence. Doubtless mad persons that kill themsdves are under ajMr- 
Hal degree of insanity ; but it must rest upon circumstances, to be 

* Allson'i Criminal Law, page 645. « 
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ivAj weiglied by the jadfle and jary, lest, on the one hand, there be 
in inhumanity towards Sie " detects of human nature, or, on the 
other, too great an indulgence shown to ^eat crimes." Before I 
haye done, I trust it will appear that the ignorance of insanity in* 
Tolved in an authority like this is lamentable. 

Mr. Hume's doctrine is approved by Mr. Alison, that such partial 
insanities should not be a screen from a verdict of guilty, but afibrd a 
good ground of appeal to the royal mercy. Yet that which both 
uese authors would, in all likelihood, deem partial insanity, may 
constitute more complete irresponsibility, than even the violence 
which the law denominates furiosity. Mr. Alison very properly dis- 
approves of the law, as laid down by Chief Justice Manafield, m the 
case of Bellingham, who assassinated Mr. Percival. That judge 
held that Bellingham was accountable, because he kneto murder to ht 
« crime, and ecuUd digtinguish right from lorong. " On this case," says 
Mr. Alison. ** it may be observed, that uncj^uestionably the mere fan* 
^ng a senee of injuries to have been received, will not serve as an 
excuse for murder, for this plain reason, that, supposing it true that 
nich injuries had been received, they would have furnished no excuse 
for the shedding of blood ; but, on the other hand, such an illusion 
as deprives the pannel of the sense of what he Hd was wrong, 
amounts to legal insanity, though he was perfectly aware that mur- 
der in general was a crime ; and, therefore, the law appears to have 
been more correctly laid down in the cases of Hatfield and Bowler 
than in this instance, though no injustice may have been committed 
in the tictwd restdl.*^ Mr. Alison forgets 'that that result was the 
execution of John Bellinsham, who sunered upon the laying down of 
the law which did not take into account the prisoner's consciousness 
or unconciousness that what he did was wrong. The opinion is now 
very general that Bellingham was insane, and that his punishment 
was a sacrifice to the excited feelings of the public,— in other words, 
an act of vengeance. 

Nicolson, too, the unhappy murderer, without a motive, — eveiy 
rational motive being on the other side, of a kind master and mis- 
tress, Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, could not possibly know what he was 
dmng. The impulse which hurried him to that deed will be explain- 
ed in the sequel ; it is one yet nearly unknown to courts of justice. 

The case of Robert Dean, tried at the Surry assizes at Kingston 
in 1819, and executed, affords another example of how much our 
neighbours will reject as insufficient evidence of insanity. Dean was 
a young man, of weak intellect, and very strong animal passions. 
He haa fixed his affections upon a young woman of situation in life 
superior to his own, and was rejected by her. The rejection excited 
ungovernable feelings of revenge, and he determined on the murder 
of her whom he lov^. He had, at the same time, strong religious 
feelings, and it occurred to him that, by putting the young woman to 
death, he wonld.send an unprepared sinner into the presence of her 
Judge. But the impulse to shed blood had taken irresistible posses- 
Bion of him, and there was a child of which he was very fond, whom 
he oflen carried in his arms and treated with sweetmeats, who, he 
concluded, had fewer sins to answer for, and this he determined 
Bhonld be the victim. He slaughtered the innocent chUd, and gave 
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himBelf up to justice. The act, itself a sufficient proof of inBanitjr, 
was strengthened by insane notions and actions, and absolute laTing 
even on the scaflbld itself. What did society, that could have con- 
fined that unhappy creature, gain by his death ? 

The case of Captain Moir, some time since ezecnted at Chelma- 
ford, was one of very doubtful sanity. 

Matters are no better in France ; or rather were; for the exposure 
of some recent judicial murders has had the efl^ct of making the 
French judges pause ; and persons have lately been treated as pa- 
tients, whom the previous practice would have put to death as crimi- 
nals. The instances which have staggered the thinking men in 
France, and have produced the most beneficial discussions, were those 
of Lecou£[e, Feldtmann, and Papavoin, all of which occurred in 1823. 
The account of the two first forms the substance of a report by M. 
Geor^et, a celebrated physician of insanity in Paiis, published in the 
Archives of Medicine, vol. viii. p. 177. Louis Lecouffe, a yonng man 
of twentV'four years of age, was tried by the Court of Assizes at Pa« 
ris, for the murder, at the mstigation of his mother, of a woman, with 
whom he was on the most friendly terms ; and whom he farther rob- 
bed of plate, which was pawned for 230 francs, of which his mother, 
who possessed an extraordinary influence over him, gave him only 
40. It was proved that he was epiUpUe from infancy, and had had 
what the witnesses called some disease qf the head. He was held by 
them to be an idiot or fool. At fifteen he showed manifest signs m 
insanity, and affirmed Uiat God came often to visit him. A physi- 
cian who heard him, pronounced him deranged. He confessed the 
murder, directed, as he said, by an apparition of his father with an 
angel at his right hand, while God, placmg his hand upon his hearty 
said, '* I pardon thee," and commanded him to confess every thing in 
three days. One of the keepers of the Conciergerie declared that 
Lecoufie spoke incoherently in prison, and that he changed his s^Um 
several times in half an hour. He appeared to this witness idiotical 
and weak-minded, h\U not exactly whitt might be called insane. The 
chief keeper said, that he had oUen seen the accused with haggard 
looks and eyes filled with tears, complain of headach, but without 
manifesting any true derangement of mind. During the trial, Le* 
couffe was often seized with violent convulsions. A physician de- 
poned that he saw nothing in the appearances of Lecoufite which indi- 
cated a tendency to epilepsy : and that the «ituiZ showed no deformity, 
and did not indicate any species of mental derangement. The Ad- 
vocate-General, says M. Georget, supported the accusation, and' 
strongly reprobated the allegation of imbecility ; a dangerous system, 
said he, which is resorted to ia all desperate cases, and by which it 
would be so easy to secure the impunity of the most atrocious. He 
then endeavoured to prove, by the tendency of the whole life of the 
accused, — by the very nature of the crime imputed to hi(n, — by the 
hypocrisy and malice of his defence, — that Lecou0e possessed all his 
faculties in spite of the execrable abuse he made of them. He sup* 
ported his argument by the officers of the Conciergerie, who, he said, 
nad never remarked in him the slightest sign of mental derangement. 
We are told, says the advocate-general, that he is sometimes heard 
groaning during the night, that he utters mournful cries^ and coia<^ 
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plains of being tormented by nocturnal apparitions, and thinks he 
sees his father and his victim issuing from the tomb to reproach him 
with his crime. But we know the source of tliese terrors ; they had 
already seized him on the field of murder, when conducted to the 
place where he had slaughtered his victim. They are the effect of 
the implacable remorse which pursues him. His frightful features 
announce the disorder, and the tempest of tumultuous passions which 
devour his heart. 

The advocate of the accused alleged in vain the existence of in- 
sanity, or at least great weakness of mind. Lecoufie was condemned, 
and shortly after executed. 

On this unphilosophical, ignorant, and unfeeling rhapsody of the 
advocate-general, M. Georget remarks : " The alienation of tho 
mental faculties of Lecoufie is abundantly evident from the account 
we have given of his state — ^from the nature of the crime-^and from 
his conduct /on^ prior to, as well as after the trial. The advocate- 
general, in giving way to his piece of eloquence, overlooks altogether 
the fact, that Lecoufie had complained of being visited by apparitions, 
and by the Deity himself, nine years before the deed was comroittedi 
to the remorse consequent upon which deed these visions are at- 
tempted to be traced. Remoroo and fearful agitation he certainly 
did feel ; but, instead of this being turned against him to his destruc* 
tion, it ought rather to have saved him, insomuch as it showed that he 
did not act from a ferocious thirst of blood, from which society could 
be protected only by his death, but from the overpowering influence 
of a wicked adviser, whom his imbecility had taught him to fear and 
obey. The deed itself was in opposition to his natural character.— 
He entertained .a kindly feeling towards his victim, and habitually 
paid her attentions. He, theremre, could not murder her with malice 
or revenge. He robbed her of 230 francs, which he might have 
taken without violence; and yet, how much did he gam? forty 
franc8( to pay the expenses of his wedding ! Certes, the motives to 
the act are no more m relation to the enormity of the crime, than to 
the sentiments of Leconfie for his victim ; and it is therefore else- 
where that we must seek the cause, and, in our opinion, it is evident- 
ly to be found in mental derangement." 

The advocate-general stated, without foundation, that the officers 
of the prison had never remarked the slightest sign of mental derange- 
ment: while, in point of fact, one of them stated that the prisoner 
talked incoherently, and seemed idiotical and weak-minded, but not 
exactly what might be called insane; the vulgar notion being that in- 
sanity's characteristics are violent, furious, and dangerous ; this re- 
servation is greatly more common than just in criminal.trials. But it 
was needless to require more than disease in the head when young, 
opilepsy from infancy, insanity at fifteen, and convulsions in court 
under the very eyes of his judges. Epilepsy frequently impairs the 
nund, and then very generally ends in idiotism. M. Georget, in 
noticing this important fact, copies a table from M. Esquirol, from 
which it appears that out of 339 epUepties in the Salpetriere of Paris 
ui 1822, 8 were monomaniacs : 64 maniacs, of whom 34 werefurious ; 
l45imbecile, ofwhom 129 were so only after the attack: 8 were 
idiots ; 50 were generally reasonable but with loss of memoiy, exalta* 
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tion ia the ideas, sometimes a passing delirium and a tendency to 
idiotism^ 60 were without any derangement of intellect, but possessed 
of great susceptibility, irascible, ohatineLtef difficiUs a vivre, capricioua 
and eccentric* 

Tt may be. asked what testimony was adduced to determine the 
Court to declare this wretched creature «aae, in the face of all this de- 
monstration of his insanity. To our grief and surprise, we find no- 
thing which does not carry its own refutation. A physician "saw 
nothmg in the prisoner's appearance which indicated any tendency 
to epilepsy, and said that the skull showed no deformity, and did not 
indicate any species of mental derangement'' Every person inform* 
ed on the subject will at once condemn this witness as having civen 
a very loose and ignorant evidence. It is possible that he may nave 
meant to convey only the impression made on his own mind by the 
outward appearance of Lecoufie ; but if the Court and Jury regarded 
his words as expressing his deUberate opinion of the mental stiUe of 
the accused, then he has much with which to reproach himself, for it 
is notoriously impossible to tell from the external appearance that a 
person is subject to epilepsy, and equally absurd to say that the form 
of the skull indicates the existence of mental derangement 

The case of Feldtraann is one of unusual horror. This wretched 
man stabbed his own daughter with a knife, after several year8,^re- 
eistance by her to an incestuous passion which he had conceived for 
her. He at once gave himself up to justice,, glorying in the deed. 
His wife spoke to ms bavins often shown derangement, '' la tiU per- 
due," He had had his skuU fractured in his youth, and had been mad 
in conseouence. He entered a Protestant church one day, covered 
with mua, sat down, talked incoherently, and wept without ceasing. 
There was rather a lack of evidence of similar eccentricities, whi<»i 
generally weigh so much with courts and juries. Feldtmann waa 
condemned and executed. The question of the existence of insanity 
may, in his case, be regarded as much more difficult of solution than 
in the case of Leooufie, and yet many circumstances concur to prove 
that the disease actually existed. M. Georget, who was on the spot, 
^ves it as his opinion, that Feldtmann was not insane in all his facul- 
ties ; but he thinks that the passion which led to the crime had aggra- 
vated into a disease, requiring for its cure seclusion from society ; 
and his opinion is greatly confirmed by the declaration of the excel* 
lent and experienced anatomist M. Breschet, who examined the brain, 
and who did not think it presented the appearance of health. The 
very existence, for so many years, of sucn an unnatural passion as 
that of Feldtmann's is itself disease, and will require but little aid 
from other indicia to warrant preventive measures for the safety of 
society, ipste^ of vindictive, when the passion has broken out into 
fiome norril^le act In the se^quel I shall add a few words upon the 
fiigns of that madness which is real, although the inexperienced eye 
4oes not mark it ; at present I am only enun^erating some cas^ 
^vhere the alleged maniaos were put to deathr 

The case of Papavoin, had it occurred in Scotland, at least now, 
ppuld not have been treated as a case qf sanity or responsibility. Thit 

* Pletipiwaire do S|e4ecine, Ar^, i;pi^e^{|i«, 
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nnn w&s executed at Paris, for the murder of two children pretiously 
mkfwwn to him, mid whom he accidentally saw, accompanied by their 
iMther, in the wood of Vineennes. The very absence of all conceivable 
motive to such an act, forces us to take refuge, for the sake of hu* 
manity, in the betief of insanity, even had there been no other indicia. 
Bnt even these last were numerous. It was proved at the trial that 
the prisoner's father had been subject to mental aberrations, — to fits 
of fory, during which he broke and smashed every thing. That the 
son bad been marked as a solitary being, shunning society, fleeing 
irorn his companions, and always sombre and melancholy, walking 
often alone in solitary placea. Nobody ever knew him mtimately, 
aod he neVer communicated his thoughts to others. In 1823, the 
otter ruin of his father' increased the prisoner's melancholy and irri- 
tability. He had besides an attack of menta! alienation, which lasted 
ten days, and two witnesses deponed to it as follows : " He was," 
said a person employed in the Marine at Brest, where the priponer 
bad a clerkship, '* in a state of fever ; he said that a man beset him, 
that he saw him, and wished to have a pistol to defend himself b ith." 
An officer of health, under whose care the prisoner had been, deposed 
that he was sombre, suspicious, believing always that neople were 
occupied about him, fleeing the society of women, and often of men ; 
his temper was exasperated ; he saw a^ecret enemy who appeared to 
him as a 'ghost, and Attempted his life. The witness believed the 
Vriaoner melancholy and hypochondriac. Afler his father's death he 
became worse ^ save up his employment at Brest, when he only the 
more required it for a livelihood, and returned home, where he insist- 
ed with his mother that his father was not dead, but had been buried 
alive. He went to visit a friend for some days, who thought him 
" physically and morally changed ;" he would oflen cry out witft 
^e accent of despair, '* What ! not an instant of happiness ! I be- 
lieve in truth that I am mad !" A paper was one day m his friend's 
hand, on which he remarked the letters O N. " What is the mean- 
ing of that?" said Papavoin. " Nothing," said the witness. " I know 
what it means ; it means they drown people here .'" (on noye id.) Seve- 
itl other strange fancies were proved, such as, horror of a razor, 
when they proposed to shave him, and such like. He came to Paris 
to settle accounts with his banker, still indulging in solitary walks, 
one of which happened to be in the wood of Vineennes. There he 
saw a lady walking with two young children. He returned to the 
village and bought a knife, came back immediately, accosted the lady 
with a pale look and troubled voice, and stooping as if to embrace 
one of the children, plunged the knife into its heart, and while the 
astonished mother was engaged with the first victim, he killed the 
other in the same manner ; he then fled with a hurried step and buried 
himself in the wood. The jailor of the prison of La Force, in which 
Papavoin was confined before his condemnation, deposed that he 
was sometimes in a most terrified state : that he had moments of 
fury, when his hair bristled up, — the only time he, the jailor, ever saw 
the hair so affected, his countenance became of a lively red, and he 
terrified the very soldiers that surrounded him. All tiiese facts are to 
he found in the process asainst the wretched Papavoin ; they did not 
save him, but they are quite sidficient to establisn the conclusion that 
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he committed the dreadful deed, for which he sViffered, in a fit ofiti' 
sanity. A case so extreme has doae good in France. It was too 
much even for the present lights. It divided the country into two 
parties, one of whom pertinaciously defended the judgment, while the 
other loudly denounced it as a murder by the arm of the law. The 
effecit however, has been seen in a more recent case in the Parisian 
courts, in which a patient like Papavoin was rescued firom the execu- 
tioner, and given over to a keeper ; — an homage to truth and justioe, 
when pride was no longer assailed. 

A case occurred in the court of Assizes at Paris of simulated mad- 
ness, that of Jean Pierre, which tended to show how easy the detec- 
tion of this attempt is. This man's crime, in the first place, was 
forgery, which is essentially simulation, and is rarely the result of in- 
samty. There was no evidence of insanity ^or any thing| like it, till 
after his apprehension ; whereas the history of Lecoufie and FeldU 
man went back for years. He was sent to the Bic^tre Hospital for 
the insane, to be observed. He contrived to raise a fire and escape, 
and during his freedom, for be was again apprehended, he proceemd 
to the despatch of business, for he was proved to have written, in the 
interval, a perfectly sensible letter to a correspondent, and completely 
to have recovered his reason. His mania returned with his reim- 
prisonment ; and, naturally led by the vulgar notion that madness is 
violence, he behaved furiously, when he thought himself seen, and 
remarkably so on his trial. It was observed that in an examioatioD 
which he underwent, not one of his answers would have heen given 
by an insane person. For example, Q. Have you ever had any busi- 
ness with Messrs. Fellene and Desgranger ? two of his dupes. Ji. 
" I don't know them. Q. Do you acknowledge the pretended not»- 
rial deed which you gave this witness ? .i. 1 don't understand this. 
Q. You acknowledged this deed before the Commissary of Police? 
^. It is possible. Q. Why, on the day of your arrest, did you tear 
the bill for 3800 francs ? »^,1 don't recollect. Q. You stated, in 
your preceding examination, that it was because the bill had been 
paid? t^. It is possible." — Toothers of his own previous declara- 
tions the answers were, that he recollected nothing about them. M. 
Esquirol, one of the highest French authorities, was examined, and 
stated that simulation of madness was easily detected, and that this 
was a case of it. 

We cannot have a more instructive example of the imperfection 
which yet attaches to this important and interesting subject of judicial 
practice in our own Courts, than the case of John Howison, latdy 
executed for the murder of Widow Gcddes, at King's Cramond. My 
own humble opinion agrees with that which is now very prevalent, 
namely, that that wretched man was not a responsible agent : and as 
I mean very freely to state the grounds of this opinion, for the sake 
of truth and justice, and with the humble hope of pointing out semder 
views for future cases, I disclaim all reflections on the prosecution, 
court, or jury, for their part, in what I consider a painful matter, and 
to give them that credit which is their due, for havmg unwillingly but 
couscientiously drawn conclusions, which the degree of light that has 
yet entered Courts of Law, and even generally guides medical prac- 
tice, appeared to them to permit ^ ■ 
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John Howiflon entered the cottage of an aged woman, whose good 
dispositions were proved by her popularity with her neighbours, and 
wimoutany motive that appeared, for he took nothing away, in a very 
riiort time fled from the house, having first clefl, with the sharp edge 
of a spade, the head of its defenceless inmate almost in two, the spade 
having entered in an oblique direction above one eye, and sloped to 
betow the other. The horrible act was proved by the most conclusive 
evidence ; but insanity was pleaded, to account for what it was a moral 
inpoflsibility that any tane human being could, in the circumstances, 
have perpetrated. 

As some evidence was obtained after the trial, with which— how> 
ever it might, and, I humbly think, should have influenced the luyal 
mercy — the jury had nothing to do, I shall first state the substance 
of the judicial, and then that of the post-judicial, evidence of Howi- 
son's insanity. 1. He was proved to have been, what mau> of the 
iBsane are, as has been seen in the cases of Lecouffe, Feldtiiianiij 
and Papavoin, and will be seen in several others to be noticed, a soli- 
tary, silent, moody, wandering creature, and that long before the 
Cramond murder. His only friends in his lodgings were the cat and 
a child, and he fed both before eating his own meal. 2. He was 
miserably superstitious, feared supernatural enemies, and resorted .to 
absurd ceremonies to protect himself against witches, salting his bed 
aad head, wearing about his wrist, or round his neck, a Bible, which 
he never read, and folded papers attaching to his garments, and to the 
crown of hia head, without which, he often said, he would long ago 
have been dead. He had a fancy to heroine a quaker, and attended 
the meetings of that persuasion some months, where he paid no at- 
tsDtion to the worship, but muttered to himselt', smelled his Bible, and 
{Kicked himself vnth pins or needles to the etiusion of his blood. He 
demanded instant admission to the society on one occasion, and with 
violence. He went more than once to the meeting-house early in the 
morning, and was seen to kneel, and heard to invoke the Virgin Mary, 
while he wounded himself on both hands, and smeared the doors with 
his blood. 3. He had false perceptions, for he used to sit brushmg away 
the flies with his hand for hours together, when there were no flies, 
and his landlady told him so. He had struggles in the night with 
witches, and was sometimes noisy, and heard to cry out ** hand q^." 
4. He had an almost incredible appetite for food, usually devouring 
half a peck of potatoes at a meal, with one or two pounds of a bullock '41 
liver, almost raw, and generally filthy, for he would never allow it to 
be cleaned. Immediately ader this gross repast, he drank a quantity 
criTcoflfee, and eat twopence or threepence worth of bread ! He some- 
times saved a few of his potatoes, and took them to bed with him to 
be eaten in the night He hcMtwdly wounded his hands, wrists and 
arms with needles or pins, and if he went to bed without his weapons, 
he vMe and came for them. The bl(K>d sometimes flowed copiously, 
dropping from his elbows when his arms were bare, and in this state 
he has sallied out into the lane where he lodged, brandishing a stick, 
and playing extravagant tricks, till the neighbours interfered and got 
the ** dafl creature,'' as they called him, taken care of. ^hen asked 
why he ate hia meat so raw and dirty, he said he iUctd the bloody and 
the meat with the suction in it He farther sucked the^blood from his 
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own wrist, after every two or three moutbfula of his food. L^ff^V 
his landlady had known him some years before, when there was no* 
thing in his appearancQ or manner differing from other men ; bui 
when he came to her house, a few months before the murder, he wa» 
80 much altered in appearance and manner, and so squalid, dirty, and 
ragged, that she did not know him till be had been twenty^four hours 
ifi the house. 

For a fortnight before the fatal act, Howison appears to have-beeD 
tranderingt about the country, and no evidence of his state of mind 
during that period was obtained before the trial. The facts at Cnr 
mond were, that he entered the village with a black handkerchief 
covering th^ lower part of his face, which was otherwise proved to 
have been long his practice, and, therefore, nothing was founded 
upon it as a concealment, a stick in his hand, and a book hanging 
from his wrist. He asked alms from several persons in the row of 
houses, without success ; was seen to enter Widow Geddes's cottage, 
and in a very brief space to come out hurriedly, shut the door after 
him, and run from the village, quickening his pace when he thought 
himself observed. One witness heard the sound of a blow, which he 
called o chap, to come from the cottage, when Howison was in it, and 
the moment before he came out. He was apprehended next morn- 
ing sorpe miles from King's^Cramond ; was quite composed, denied ell 
knowledge of the murder, and even of having been at King's Cra- 
mond the day before. In this denial he persisted to the last, making 
one uniform answer, both before and after his trial, ** Nobody saw me 
do if." 

Upon these indicia the medical witnesses were called to give their 
opinions on the important question of the prisoner's sanity.'*' Dr.. 
Spens and Mr. Watson were examined on the part of the prosecu- 
tion. They were also called for the prisoner, who besides adduced 
Drs. Macintosh, John Scoit, and W. I*. Alison. 

"^Mr. Alrxande'r Watson, surgeon, as a witness for the prose- 
cution, reads and depones to a report on the bod^. Saw prisoner f 
he answered questions correctly, and with consideration. Seemed 
to witness of sound mind, but of low and weak intellect, but showed 
no indication of insanity. His reason was, that on taxing the priso- 
ner with the crime, he denied it, and said he knew nothing about it, 
which, if he is guilty, witness would consider an indication tosanity* 
Has had occasion to see a great variety of insane patients. Prisoner 
told him the pricking of his hands was for a complaint in his head ; 
he said there was occasionally pain and uneasy feeling in his head. Wit- 
ness examined his head ; saw nothing wrong j saw the prisoner prick 
his hands with a pin or needle. 

•* Cross-examined, — There was no appearance whatever of Uu prison- 
er's simulating insanity. Thinks if he were guilty and insane, be 
would have confessed." 

* The medical gentlemen were notpermitied to remain in Conrt to bear tbe evi- 
dence for the prosecution, a course for which I am unable to conjecture a reaaoD 
Tho facts were rend to each by the presiding judge, from bis notes. The medical 
evidenre ^iven here is priutedft-om very accurate notes, taken bv Mr. Don, W. 8. 
ttie agent for the priaoner. 
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** Df. SprH9, as a witness for the prosecution. Certificate of pri- 
MDer being fit for judicial examination. Saw no insanity nor idiot- 
ism. Prisoner did not appear of a particularly low class of intellect : 
lias seen him fir tke last three dags^ for the purpose of ascertaining his 
sanity.'* 

Medical Evidence far Ike Prisoner, 

" Dr. John Macimtosr. — From the evidence he has heard read, 
said there are so many shades of insanity that a medical man is difH* 
culted before a jury. What common people would call insanity, he 
might call sanity. As a medical witness he must look at all the tacts. 
From all the peculiarities (details them), and, above all, wishing to 
change his religion, would have considerable doubts of such a nian's 
sanity, supposing he had never seen the man. But supposing he had 
seen him, as he had S6en the prisoner, and watched the motion of his 
eyes, as he has done, he is still more inclined to say, such a person ought 
not to be allowed to go at large,vand is dangerous to others. From 
his expetience of diseases of the mind, thinks such a person could not 
he depended upmi any one moment. Has seen a good aeal of insanity, 
and has attended minutely to every case which he has seen, and finds 
a great number of shades of the disease ; and from what he has seen 
of common people, they sometimes think a man in a delirium is mad, 
while at other times, what a medical man would confine a person for, 
they consider only silly or foolish. Sometimes the imagination only 
ui disordered, while the reason may remain sonnd. Sometimes the 
moral feelings are deranged, and a man is inclined to change his re- 
Ugknif and this is a very common occarrence when a man is labouring 
under mental disease. Disorder in his mind makes him have this 
tendency, but the change does not make him mad. Sometimes one 
feeling is deranged, sometimes more. Perceptions may be diseased 
in another, and reason is embarrassed when one or more of these is 
deranged ; when several of tlies6 concur, he does not consider such a 
man to be safely at large. Always looks at adequate motive, along 
with other things, to enable him to judge of the sanity or insanity of 
an act. Decidedly in this case it was the effect of a morbid state of the 
ndnd, while an ordinary observer c6uld not tell any particular marks 
of insanity. Has repeatedly seen people who were absolutely insane 
in conduct, sensible in conversation and writing : Folie raisonnante. 
Has been in the profession for twenty-five years, and has been in 
the way of studying mental disease. Has wiitten and lectured on 
insanity. 

" Cross-examined by Solicitor-Genbral. — ^Does not think much 
of the prisoner's attachment to the cat by itself Has frequendy seen 
insane person^ fondest of children. Change of religion a symptom, 
taken with others. Inadequate motive a strong point. Thinks rea» 
son occasionally diseased, but not nearly so often as feelings. Is 
firmly of opinion that at times pannel did not know moral right from 
wrong. As to his running away, witness has known as strong cases 
of flight and concealment in the insane. 

** Dr. John Scott. — Since 1813 in practice. Has paid consider- 
able attention to insanity. Feels difficulty in this case. Considers 
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that no direct act of insanity has been proved ; hut, taking all the 
ciicumstances together, his opinion is, that pannel is of a weak and 
unsound mind. Believes there are cases when persons insane inac- 
tion who are invariably sensible in conversation. Know» that m 
authors on insanity there is recognised a sudden morbid impuUt te wmsmi 
murder. Most frequently some motive is imagined ; but there are 
some cases where no possible motive couki be imagined. Known 
cases where the murderer has been aware that murder is a crime, 
and has warned those about him to take themseltres oat of the way. 
Even when perceptions of right and wrong are not indicated, this 
occurs. Esquirol is considered a great authority. A patient may be 
possessed of the homicidal monomania, without any morbid appear- 
ance. Mothers destroying their children, and feeling inclinations to 
do 30. Pincl^ also a great authority, believes he was the first who 
described this impulse accurately. Georget, a high authority, states 
the same. It is now admitted generally by tl»B profes»on^ His 
opinion is founded on the whole case. He never spoke to the pri- 
soner. Has seen nothing which makes him think pannel does not 
know right from wrong, and was likely to cut ofiTa man's bead with- 
out knowing he was doing wrong. An insane man generally con- 
fesses, but would not infer either sanity or insanity from the running 
away, concealment, &c. A patient may committnurder, and imme- 
diately afterwards consciousness return. But we must alwaja have 
some other proof of insanity. If the person was under restraint, he 
thinks he would knqw his situation and be cautious, and he the 
witness would |Jace no confidence in the opinig>n of a medical 
man who had visited him so. Thinks his looks are more cunning 
than insane. Cunning is very common with the insane, and they 
can contrive ingenious schemes." 

Dr. Thomas Spens. — " Does not think conversation with a per-- 
son, in confinement, without knowing something of his previous ms» 
tory, would enable one altogether to form an opinion on insanity^ 
Confinement modifies symptomsr-change from full to spare diet. 
There are cases of insanity where it cannot be detected inconversa-* 
tion. The prisoner seems to have laboured under a degret ofmentaf 
derangement while at Mrs. Crombie's. Thinks he convalesced before 
the murder ^ Knows there are cas£» of sudden impulse leading to murder ^ 
the person very soon after becoming sensible that he bad done wrong.^ 
Cunning is not ahsdutely exclusive of insanity. JibscTMe ofmolwe is an 
important consideration. Wandering about thecounUry is not favour-^ 
able to convalescence. Knows no case of such an instantaneous re* 
covery as half a minute. Never saw any thing about prisoner's eyea 
like madness." 

Mr. Watson, Surgeon. — '* Taking all circumstances into conside- 
ration, thinks that there has been no evidence of the prisonerhs insa^^ 
nity at the time of the murder, and immediately after'it. There are 
sJight indications of insanity at a previous period, i. e. when he was at 
Mrs. Crombie's. But he was not in a state of decided insanity^ 
Thinks his mind was in such a state that he was not to be depended 
uponJ** 

Dr. W. P. Alison. — " Thinks it an exceedingl| nice case, and 
difHcuU to say what was the state of t^e pannel's mnA* Ther« in «« 
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^ppmmMe ojhis haoing aimidated madness or assumed any fictUious cha^ 
raeter. Thinks there is evidence tb^t he was of unbound mind in 
several respects previously. Tb«re are cases of partial insanity, 
there are auo cases of morbid determinaHon to acts of violence, in per* 
sons otherwise parH^y insane* This may co^ezist with consciousness 
of crime. It i^a haliucinaticn which believes what is only imagined. 
There is do evidence whether or not this was the case with the pri- 
>8oner at the time of the murder, but thinks it likely, from his previous 
tsndactf thtU such a delusion may have existed. Does not consider hia 
conduct afterwards any evidence that he did not labour under some 
delusion at the time he committed the act Speaks from general 
knowledge of partial insanity. There are cases where madmen are 
very emming in seretning thmiselves from the consequences of such a 
crime. He was struck with the circumstance of the prisoner's com- 
mitting a murder with a Bible tied round his wrist, and with his core- 
monies against the witches. May possibly have ima^ned the de- 
ceased a witch. Interrogated, Suppose an act committed under a 
delusion, will no statement be made by criminal in reference to such 
delusion 7 Thinks it quite possible, and that he might afterwards 
conceal it. Has seen patients who have laboured, to his knowledge, 
under delusion, and all his exertipns could not induce them to let out 
any thing in reference to it. The concealment and denial are ^te eon- 
sitUnt vjUh insanity. 

There are three motives which lead the sane to murder ; revenge, 
cupidity, or precaution. None of these could impel the unhappy 
Howison. The eiistence of the old woman was unknown to him till 
the moment of the murder ; — he took nothing fh>m the house, although 
there was money open in a cup ; — and he Had nothing to conceal by 
the woman's death, previous to inflicting it upon her. 

The Court and Jury held that John Howison was a responsible 
a^ent, and he was condemned to death. In the argument asainst 
him, the possibility of a sudden resentment on being refused charity 
was held to furnisii motive for the slaughter, dreadful as it was ;— in 
other words, that a helpless unoflending aged woman had the power, 
either by refusing him alms, or any othet manner or way whatever, in 
one half minute, to provoke a sane man to such a pitch of fury as to 
lead him to glut his vengeance by cleaving her head in two. The 
homicidal monomania, as a specinc insanity, probably for the first 
time pleaded in a British Court of Law, though now more familiar to 
the French tribunals, was, as might be expected with the present 
lights, treated as a groundless theory. 

With duo deference to the verdict of a British Jury, I cannot help 
observing that, on the indicia actually proved, and held of them- 
selves to amount to disease of mind by all the medical witnesses, 
even without the probabilities which were added by several of them, 
especially Dr. Alison, of the existence of decided dangerous madness, 
there were grounds, on Baron Hume's view of such questions, for a 
recommendation to mercy. Juries take this course in much weaker 
cases ; we hear of it every day on account of youth, seduction by the 
more guilty, and even strong provocation, llad Howison's act been 
less horrible, had it chanced, that, instead of dashing out the brains 

19* 
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of ft i&elplesB aged woman, he had only made an asgaolt on a tkmi 
man, to the effueion of his blood ) and moreover, had any medical 
man whatever previau&ly given a certificate, as ought to have been 
done, that he was or might be dangerous, on which he had been cU 
facto shut up for a season, no one, we take it, wAi doubt thathia state 
of mind, as actually proved, would have moved the Jury to recom' 
mend him to mercy. 

Application was made, without success, to the Secretary «f State, 
by Howison's law agent, for time to obtain further evidence of hin in- 
sanity. To this that gentleman was emboldened by receiving the 
concurring opinion of several of the first medical men in Edinburgh, 
who had not been cited, that even the evidence adduced on the trial 
was sufficient ; but that, when several post-judicial facts were added, 
there could be no doubt that the unhappy man was not a fit subject 
for punishment. These last mentioned facts were, first, — That some 
time before his appearance at King's Cramood, Howison, on besng 
pefueed alms by a gentleman near Edinburgh, to whose house he 
came, he made a savage assault upon him, for his muscular strength 
was very great, often the case with maniacs, seized him bj the scro- 
tum, and kept his hold till the gentleman had nearly fainted. His 
whole demeanour was frightfully ferocious, and he was knocked down 
byoneof the farm servants before he quitted his grasp. When de- 
livered from his great peril, the gentleman soothed his assailant, g^ave 
him food, and sent him quietly away. Again, a eentleman of Dundee, 
made affidavit that he was one of the directors of the Lunatic Asylum 
in that town, and accustomed to observe insanity. That being in 
Edinburgh a short time before the Cramond murder, he chanced to 
go one day to witness the mode ofworshipat the Cluaker's meeting, 
his wife and daughter being with him. Near the place he saw Howl- 
son on the street in a mood so excited, violent and threatening, that 
he looked about for aid from the police, in the event, which he almost 
expected, of an attack or an outrage ; and expressed his surprise that 
so dangerous a person was not taken care of. This affidavit was 
transmitted to the Secretary of State.'" 

These were the additional facts which had they been permitted to be 
brought forward, although too late to prevent the sentence, might 
have prevented the execution. The Society of Friends petitioned the 
King ; but mercy, and even farther inquiry ^ were refused. 

Toe closing scene of all, afibrded a powerful confirmation of the 
sounder opinion that this unhappy man was insane. He c<mfts»»d, 
the night before his execution, eighJt murdera not one of which had 
over been heard of, or could have occurred unknown. It cannot be 
doubted that this was the bloody dream of a homicidal monomaniac. 
At parting with the deputy-governor of the jail, he avowed that he felt 
at that moment a stong impulse to murder him, and he had been most 
kind to him ; while in the same breath, he inveighed against his 
lawyers for not resting his defence on the defective ;evidence, as ke 
viewed it, of the murder, but pleading that he was mad, which, as he 

* Since Howitpn's execution, several persons have come forward who knew him 
long, and never doubted of his deraofement. 
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ftll«ged, was utterly antrae.* His voracious appetite for food ceased 
only with his breath. 

The ground upon which Howison's plea of insanity failed* no 
doubt was that he did not prove insanity enough /—that, at the most, 
he had proved what Baron Hume holds insufficient, namely, eccen- 
tiictty, a crazy or irregular temper«^in a word onlyiparttal derange- 
ment. 

It is here the judicial practice requires revision. If it be true, that 
there is none of the phenomena of yet imperfectly understood human 
Bature, over which hangs a thicker veil, to the general eye, than the 
phenomena of mental aberration, what are we to think of making 
distioctions as if all were^clear, between partial and total insanity, and 
drawing the Une of responsibility with perfect confidence ! It is hum- 
bly but earnestly suggested, that, instead of deciding for responsi- 
biuty in partial insanity, it is both more just and more merciful to 
doubt aa to that eaeendal, when msEASE op mind to a palpable 
AND CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT IS PROVED. It is Tnorc just and more 
merciful, in such a case, to take care of the accused and of society by 
his confinement, than to run the risk of putting to death an irrespon- 
able agent Insanity, as far as we have the means of perceiving, is 
a bodiiy disease; in other words, its visible and invariable condition 
ici a morbid action of the brain, cither structural or functional. A de- 
finition of the efiectf in feeling and manifestation of a diseased brain, 
which shall be sufficiently comprehensive to include ail the varieties 
of insane affection, is sccuroely to be looked for; yet definitions are 
eonstantly sought &fter in courts of law, and the whole value of a wit- 
ness's evidence is often made to turn on its relation to a standard, 
which is in itself the merest assumption. It would be a safer rule for 
courts of law,t to direct their attention to the proof generally of dis- 
eased manifestations of the intellect or feelings ; and when these are 
undoubted, as in Howison*6 case, to presume irresponsibility, because 
Che contraij cannot be made sure of, and the balance of probability 
is greatly on the eide-of irresponsibility. If mercy, as we have said, is 
often extended to youth, to seduction, even to great provocation, bow 
much more ought it to shelter disease of mind when clearly establish- 
ed? If it be true, and no physician denies it, that to diseases, espe- 
cially of the inflammatory class, it is impossible to describe limits, or 
to predict that new and aggravated symptoms shall notjsuddenly follow 
in the course of the diseased action ; is it not presuming too much to 
decide, that inflammation of the brain, a usual cause of insanity, has 
known boundaries, and shall not suddenly extend from partial to pro- 
duce total insanity ? We feel assured that no one conversant with 
insanity will deny the fac^, that the insane, however partially, 'are 
not sate from sudden paroxysms and aggravation of symptoms. 

* It is proper here to observe, that the legal defeaders of Howison had hir sanc- 
tion for their line of defence, lie said, in substance, " do as you lilie." But sup- 
posing, as often happens, that a palpably insane person asserts his sanity, and 
disclaims the plea of insanity, it is nevertheless bis counsel's daty to make the 
Conrt aware of the state of the prisoner's mtad, and to be prepared with evidence, 
which it iaparsjndieia to call for, if the criminal fact shall be proved. 

t We mean criminal courts, for the inquiry as affecting civil I9|^ and capabili- 
ties, where punishment — capital punishment — is not impending, ifeay and must be 
tried like other civil 4|ue8tions, by nicer scalrs. 
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In UowifloA's case, all the five medical witnesses swcar to Dtth 
CASK OF MIND ; oven Dr. Spens and Mr. Watson admit this, — the 
latter adding, that the prisoner's mind was in such a state, that he was 
not to bt depended upon. This is another mode of expression for as* 
aerting that the disease proved to exist migrht increase, and the pa« 
tient become unsafe and irresponsible. This is well brought out in 
Dr. Andrew Combe's late work on insanitv, page 23. " In civil and 
in criminal trials, physicians have been called in to fix the line of de- 
marcation between insanity and the minor forms of mental disease ; 
but in practice the attempt has never been attended witli great suc- 
cess. If the principles we have been advocating be true, this must 
ever continue to be the case. In no organ of the body, however inti- 
mateiy we may be acquainted with its structure and fimctions, can 
we always chaik out a marked line of distinction between the various 
affections to which it is liable. The slightest kinds ,run by such 
imperceptible degrees into the more permanent and severe, that we 
are daily unable to determine the point at which the malady stands, 
and it is often by the event alone, that we are enabled to form an ac- 
curate opinion. Many cases are, no doubt, so unequivocally marked, 
that we have no hesitation in determining the extent and nature of the 
disease. But it is not always an easy matter. For, at one time, an 
affection apparently of a trivial kind suddenly assumes the destruc- 
tive energy of a deadly disease." " The brain being a constituent part 
of an organized frame, and subjected to all the lawsof animal life, 
exactly as the other parts of the S3rstem are, its morbid afl^tions pre- 
sent precisely the same characteristics, modified of course by its pe- 
culiarity of structure and function, and it is very important, for the 
proper understanding of its diseases, that this analogy should be kept 
in view." After enumerating several examples of change in the 
symptoms of mental derangement, the author says, *^ A fSth (indi- 
vidual) may, under strong excitement, give way to manifestations of 
passioii and singularities of thought, which we are ac^stomed to 
meet with only in insanity, and yet recover himself wh^ the cause 
has ceased to operate ; or if he be highly predisposed, and the excite- 
ment have been very powerful, he may make a sudden transition 
from perfect health of mind to decided madness. BtU no one ctm pre- 
tend to point out the exact line at which the one of these states merges into 
the otherJ*^ This shows the dangerous error of the notion, that there 
is no madness liable to sudden paroxysms, unless violence is habit- 
ually or very frequently present. The celebrated Pinel, who was 
chief physician to the Salpetriere, the greatest hospital for the insane 
in the world, gives raanv examples of dangerous insanity co-existing 
with a calm and rational exterior, and in which the patient is the very 
reverse of a free and responsible agent. He mentions an instance of 
a rational madman liberated, on his own showings by a band of revo- 
lutionists in 1792, who came to judge who were properly confined in 
the different madhouses in Paris. Their protege soon showed them 
their error for, excited by the scene, he seized one of their sabres, and, 
striking at all about him, wounded a number of his very deliveren^ 
who were glad to take him back to his cell. 

Howison Was proved to have exhibited, what is almost invariable 
in insanity, a complete change of character firom bis former self-^ 
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ereat deterioration in appearance, mannera, and habits. lie was 
nrther proved to have several peculiar habits and practicea, each re* 
cognised as a specific madness. 1. He had an almost incredible ap- 
petite for food. Of this many instances in the insane could .be fur* 
nishedy some cases manifesting no other symptom. The sight of food 
renders them furious ; they will dispute it with the dogs and the 
swine ; they gorge the stomach beyond all powers of digestion, call- 
ing incessantly for more, and thereby injure all the other functions, 
including those of the brainjitself. A man was taken into the Infir- 
mary of Edinburgh in December 1830,raving mad for food, his stomach 
being distended with the quantity he had eatery neveitheless his only 
cry was, '^hunger, hunger, hunger !'* Starvation has often produced 
insanity in those previously sane, as is well known in shipwreckt), and 
as was tremendously exemplified in that of the Medusa French fri- 
ffate. With his morbid calls for food, it is quite conceivable, that 
Howison might be excited to a high pitch of destructive mania, by a 
few hours' want 3, He ate animal food in luree cjuantity almost 
raw, delighting in the blood which came from it. This, too, is*a well- 
marked symptom of insanity. A shocking c€tse of literal appetite for 
Uood occurred at Paris in 1823. Antoine Leger was from his youth, 
sombre, ferocious, and solitary* He fled the society of women, and 
of boys of his own age. Wandering in a wood for days together^ 
and liviag on wild fruits, he caught a rabbit, killed it, and deyoured 
it raw. Ho was seized with a horribl« deflire to eat human flesh, and 
drink the blood. On the 10th of August he saw a Uttle girl, and run- 
ninff to her, passed a handkerchief round her body, threw her on his 
back, rushed into the<wood,and murdered her. He avowed the Caotto 
the minutest particular, and produced proofs against himself. He 
stated that, having opened the body of his victim, and seeing the blood 
flow in abundance, he slaked with it his thirst, and, ** hurried on bv 
the malign influence that controlled me," he said, '* I went the lengtn 
of sucking the heart.'* He was calm, rational, and even indifferent 
at his trial, tnd was given over to the executioner, a sacrifice to tho 
ignorance of his judges, who. could see nothing in him but the most 
atrocious criminal. 3. Howison, like maniacs well known in mad- 
houses, was almost without ceasing, night and day, wounding him- 
self to the effusion of his blood; he marked the chapel door-poets 
with it ; he ei(hibited it dropping from his elbows ; and he sucked it 
as he ate his meals. 4. He was solitary, silent, and sombre, like 
Lecoufl^, Feltdmann, Papavoin, and Leger, and a whole class of 
madmen. Indeed, he was so uncommunicative, that his counsel 
could not draw from him one word of his history or connexions, 
in order to enlarge the evidence of his insane habits. Lastly, he was 
under the influence of superstitious horrors, and kept ofi* tne super- 
natural evUs he dreaded by strange ceremonies, and above all, by the 
fancied protection of the Bible tied round his wrist, which it was 
proved he never read, and, when removed at his meals, placed round 
his neck, so as never to quit his person. This circumstance struck 
Dr, Alison as an insane acoompanimeni of a murder. 

Now, tibia is just the character of insanity, whicb» often by a sud 
den and uncontrollable impulse, sheds blood and tikm life. Thi- 
impulse itself ia » apeoific monomania, which the Frendi physiciana, 
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who have seen it oflenest, denominate numomanie homicide. Afl the 
medical witnesses, including the two who did not consider Howiaon 
irresponsible, were in the knowledge that there is a specific - madness 
of this fearful character. Nothing more important has been deter- 
mined by the more enlightened views of insanity, which are begin- 
ning to prevail, than tiie existence and nature of distinctive monoma- 
nias, in which the patient is insane onl^ on feelings or ideas related 
to one of the mental powers, and remams sound as to the objects and 
functions of all his other faculties. Diseased pride, for example, is a 
monomania, and fills the mad-houses, oflen more than any other dis- 
eased feeling, with ereat lords, kings, and emperors, most of whom 
are sane on every other point ; and even, in their peculiar disease, 
from the erroneous premises of their supposed condition reason cor- 
rectly. When the monomania of priae takes a religious turn, the 
patient believes himself inspired, and sometimes even the Supreme 
being. Of twenty-two patients presented to a gentleman who lately 
visited the great Richmond Lunatic Asylum of DuWin, eleven were 
insane on pride ; some of these with religious feelings believed them- 
selves Goa, Jesus Christ, or inspired by them : whilst others, with- 
out religious feelings, were kings and emperors. Many of the same 
patients were violent and destructive ; and several others had no 
symptoms but an impulse to tear and destroy every thing upon 
which they could lay their hands. Such patients are the most dan- 
gerous of any, as they invariably murder if they are nut under r9* 
ctraint. 

Murder committed under such an unhappy influence is not a crimo 
but a symptom of insanity. Dr. Marechal, in the Archives Gene- 
rales de Medecine, vol. xii., instances the deplorable case of a lady, 
who, after having nursed her infant for three months, suddenly be- 
came sad and taciturn, and much addicted to tears. One day sitting 
- near the fire, she exclaimed with eagerness and agony, " Snatch the 
child from me, or I tSiU throw it into the flames.^* She then confessed 
that, for a long time, she had been struggling against an almost irre- 
flistible impulse to destroy the child, and that on approaching a win- 
dow or fire the desire always returned. She became melancholy, 
lamented her unhappy propensity f and attempted suicide. Her reason 
was perfect, and she was inspired with horror at herself. Of course, 
from the state of light generally prevailing on the subject, had she 
killed her child she would have been held responsible, because of her 
reason and remorse, and condemned to death, instead of being put un- 
der treatment as a lunatic. 

Dr. Otto of Copenhagen has lately communicated a striking in- 
stance of motiveless destruction, perpetrated under the influence of 
this dreadful disease, where all the feelings which should lead the un- 
happy patient to sta^ his hand, were, at the same time, in full activity. 
Pe^er Nielson, the father of seven children, was seized with a desire^ 
which he feU he could not resist, to destroy four of his children, whom, 
nevertheless, he tenderly loved. He took them to a turf-pit, and after, 
passionately embraciiig them, pushed them all into the water, and re- 
mained till he saw them drowned. When they were taken out ho 
kissed them again, and returned quietly to the town, in the same 
cart which brought back their dead bodies. He made no attempt to 
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%; but Dr. Otto omits to say what criminal result followed. > Dr. 
Otto furnishes another instance of this sudden propensity to murder. 
Frederick. Jensen lost his health of mind, in consequence of the death 
of a beloved daughter ; and) soon after, when one day walking with 
^his son, a boy often years of age, was seized, as he related, with a 
strange confusion, '* so that U appeared to him like a matter a/absohUe 
necessity to drown the boy and himielf;^ and, quite unconscious of what 
he was doing, he ran to the water with the boy in his hand. A per- 
son passing interfered, and took the child from him ; but be threw 
himself into the water, from which he was rescued, and, by proper 
treatment, restored to health of mind. He subsequently told the 
whole event with tranquillity, but could give no reason for the sudden 
desire to destroy his child and himself. A ease closely resembling this 
but with the unhappy difierence, that the dreadful deed was done, 
occurred in November last in the vicinity of Edinburgh. The maniac 
was George Waters, who destroyed a boy, his own son, without mo- 
tive or end, and threw the body into a ditch. On proof of previous 
derangement, he was ordered intp confinement. 

I could adduce many authorities, entitled to the highest respect 
from their known experience and eminence, both on the Continent 
and at home, that the homicidal monomariiaia often a sudden and irre- 
sistible impulse. Pinel, Broussais, Georget, Esquirol, and Spurz- 
helm, in France, — and Burrows, ConoUy and Combe, in this country, 
are all agreed on the existence and nature of this most dangerous 
insanity. 

Broussais has a chapter on this subject in his work, De PIrritation 
et de la Folie, page 361. *' There result," says he, " from this per* 
version of feeling, ciuelty, pleasure in destroying, an impulse con* 
demned even by the patient who is under its influence. This per- 
version, and that of suicide, are oflcn found together. The unfor- 
tunate patients often find pretexts to justify their atrocities. Some- 
times it is a voice which commands the slaughter ; sometimes God 
himself; some have a missi6n from heaven to save men by the bap- 
tism of blood ; others think they secure the salvation of their childreni 
or make them angels by putting them to death." 

Georget, also a high medical officer in the Salpetriere, is familiar 
with the " monomanie meuririere.^^ " It consists in a propensity to 
ferocity, in a desire, in a necessity to desti oy life, " even human life, 
without motive." Georget*s work De la Folie, p. 110. 

Pinel, the highest French authority, among other instances, men- 
tions a patient in the Bicetre, who was brought to that great lunatic 
hospital, in consequence of a sudden fit having seized him in his own 
house, when he warned his wife, whom he loved, to fly from him, to 
avoid instant death. In the Bicetre, when the fit came on, he seized 
any sharp instrument, and would, unless prevented, have sacrificed 
any one near him. The superiutendcnt, whom he at other times 
loaded with acknowledgements for his kindness, was especially the 
object of his sanguinary threats ; and he would have destroyed him- 
self if permitted, an act which he had once nearly accomplisned with 
a shoemaker^s knife, having been secured, after giving himself a deep 
wound. " He enjoys," says Pinel, " in other respects perfect exercise 
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of reason ; even during his pamxysms be answers questions, and lets 
slip no incoherencies or signs of delirium : be even feels all the hor- 
ror of his situation, and is penetrated with remorse, as if he had him- 
self to reproach for his dreadful propensity."— Trait6 sur I'Alienation 
Mentale, p. 158. 

M. Geoi^et devotes a small volume to the subject, and furnishes 
many examples. A woman of the name of Ny consulted him, in 
October 1826, evidently healthy and rational, whose irresistible pro- 
pensity was to murder her children. She abhorred herself for the 
feeling, avoided windows and sharp weapons, oflen fled the house, 
iic By proper medical treatment this woman wits cured. "Sup- 
pose," says M. Georgct, " a little increase of intensity in that in- 
voluntary impulse, and the woman Ny would have committed, 
against her nature, the most horrible of crimes." 

M. Esquirol, the pupil of Pinel, wrote a treatise on the subject, in 
which he furnishes many instances. One lunatic suddenly rose upon 
his fellow patients in the hospital, murdered two, and was proceeding, 
as he said, to baptize them all in blood, when he was mastered and 
secured. He had before murdered his own children for the same end, 
and attempted to kill his wife. A woman returned from a fanatical 
sermon, and murdered her child to make it an angel. A Prussian 
peasant believed himself commanded by an angel from heaven to 
sacrifice his only son on an altar. He bound him accordingly, and 
immolated him. M. N., a patient at Charenton, was melancholy, 
sad, and silent, and beheved harmless, till suddenly he sprung upon 
one of his neighbours, struck him with the heaviest article on which 
he could lay hands, and attempted to murder Him, after which he 
sunk again into silence and melancholy. Another exactly similar in- 
stance occurred, the weapon being a full bottle. An insane was dis- 
missed cured, as was believed, who next day murdered his wife and 
sister in-law. A young married lad)^ was suddenly seized with an 
irresistible desire to muider her two infant children ; she loved and 
embraced, yet longed to strangle them. On one occasion one of her 
children came into the room where she herself was alone ; she im- 
mediately gave the alarm, and had the child removed. She was se- 
cluded for some months, and on her return was not allowed to see 
her children, although she inquired affectionately for them. When it 
was proposed to bring them home, her countenance altered in such 
a way as to convince her husband that it was not yet time. Several 
months more were allowed to elapse, after which her children were 
brought back, and she ever after manifested towards them the truest 
maternal tenderness. Another example of the same kind. In this 
was the singular mixture of the embraces of passionate aflection and 
the propensity to strangle the child, with several attempts at suicide, 
because of the unhappy propensity. Several other examples follow 
of unhappy mothers with the impulse to destroy their children. One 
of a nursery maid, in the family of Baron Humboldt, who found that 
s)ie never undressed a child under her charge without a wish to kill 
it. She fortunately avowed the propensity, and was taken care of. 
A young lady came regularly, when she felt the appetite for murder 
coming on, and had herself secured in a strait-waistcoat till the fit 
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Wms past. A gentleman in the same circumstances felt himself suf- 
ficient] j restrai^^ed by having his thumbs tied together with a piece of 
hbbon. 

M. N. was silent and solitary, but rcaeotiable, and confessed a de» 
aire to shed blood, and particularly that of his mother and sister by 
the poniard. He, too, deplored the dreadful tendency, fyr ho loved 
his mother ami sister tenderly. Yet the fit returned, and he cried 
out, " Mother, save yourself, or I will cut your throat" One day in 
th€ street he met a Swiss soldier, a stranger to him, whose sabre he 
attempted to seize, to murder him with it. 

Madame C. G., a young married woman, was suddenly seized 
with a desire to kill, and had reason and feeline enough to deplore 
the pn)ii>en8ity; but the more she resisted it, tnemore strong it be- 
came. 

Madame G. wa^ seized with'the murderous fit at table, and took 
up a knife to indulge the desire, when she was secured and disarmed. 
A young woman tff the nan.e of Henriette Cornier, murdered her in- 
fant in a fit of iBsanitv, and cut off its head. * The afiair made a great 
noide in France ; and the same thing was done by a number of other 
monomaniacs mentioned by M. Esquirol ;* but as they are all to *he 
aame purpose, they need not be enumeiated here. One Woman said 
that something pushed her on by the shoulders to murder. A num- 
ber of similar cases were communicated from Germany, by different 
medical men^ to M. Esquirol. 

The existence as a specific madness of the homicidal monomania^ 
tike other new truths, has been vigorously controverted in Fmnce. — 
A whole volume has been writleA against it, as a doctrine full of dan- 
ger, by an advocate of the name of Regnault. It is a conceited, 
irrelevant; unphilosophical rhapsodjr, and does nothing to shake the 
mass of facts on which the doctrine is built. 

Hofil>aur is the greatest German aiithority, and was translated 
into French in 1829, by Cbambe^^ron. He advocates the doctrine of 
homicidal monomania, and furnishes many cases. 

Till the very re<:ent Uppearance of Drs. burrows and ConoUy, the 
latter professor of medicine in the University of London, as writers on 
insanity, and their works are of the highest authority, — ^no British 
writer took prominent notice of the homicidal monomania. Dr. 
Combe also describes, and satisfactorily accounts for, this form of 
mental disease. Willis, Haslam, and others, cite cases of patients 
murdering, if not restrained, as a mere effect of excited maniacal rage ; 
but none of these have mentioned the existence of sudden irresistible 
propensity to shed blood as a specific monomania. 

Dr. Burrows gives some cases of persons committing murder, in 
order that they themselves might suffer death, — suicide by crime. 
A schoolmaster at New^York reasoned on the subject, and on the 
idea that infancy has a " guarantee of eternal beatification,*' look a 
gun and shot a child only three years of age, and af^er\^rds went 
and voluntarily dehvered himself into the hands of justice, p. 436. 

* The numerott« murders xvfaich often follow each other about the tame time, 
caaaot have escaped obaervatioo. They are almost always the work of mono- 
maniacs, excited by the narratives that are necessarily made public. Georfet and 
Delaplace make this obserration. 

20« 
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Dr. Burrowe, p. 437, speaks of persons destroying themselves tpOS 
returning from th« funerals of friends, who had committed suicide ; and 
says, *"* we often hear of such acts. committed instanterhy low and illi- 
terate people, who appear so to have done on the most trivial motives.'* 

Same page. ^'Many instances occur in modem history of pro- 
pensities to homicide and infanticidei as well as to suicide, which ap* 
pear to result from no other cause than the force of example.'* 

Ihid. " In a late sitting of the French Academy of Medicine^ 
several examples were reported by MM. Barbier, Mare, Bricheteau, 
Esquirol, Yilieriney Batlis, and Uostel,^ completely establishing this 
fact." Reference is made to Esquirol, in Medico-Chir. Jour. vol. iz« 
p. 226, as mentioning " six cases occurring of persons being seized with 
the prosensity to destroy their children, since the trial of Madame 
Cornier for that crime." Costel eives a still more remarkable illus* 
tration " A soldier having hung nimself on a post, his example was 
followed in a very short time by twelve other invalid soldiers ; when 
the post was removed, this suicidal epidemic ceased." 

Various other examples, page 438, &c., as among the British sol" 
diers at Malta, a few years after it was taken possession of. The 
women of Lyons were seized with a propensity to suicide, by throwing 
themselves down the wells of that city. 1 300 people de8fro3[ed them- 
•elves at Versailles in 1793 ; and in Rouen, in 1806, epidemic suicide 
prevailed during June and July. Burrows speaks of " national taste" 
as to the mode ; '*the English prefer shooting, Uie Prussian hanging, 
while the French, fond ofefiect in all things, show it e^en in this last 
act, and prefer making an exit from some elevated or conspicuous 
place, such as a high column, monument, or bridge, the time mid-day, 
and in the presence of a multitude. This is the ne phit^vUra, and 
gives great eclat to the character of the suicide." 

He proceeds. *^ Even murderers have their peculiar tastes in exe- 
cuting their dreadful deeds. "iThe atrocious Williamson attacked 
unsuspecting and defenceless persons in the dead of the night, and 
beat out thtir brains ^ith a poker or bill-hook. The murders of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonar, of Mr. Perkins and his housekeeper, of Mr. Parker 
and his housekeeper, and of various others which have followed in ra- 
pid succession, were all perpetrated, and by difierent persona, under 
circumstances very analogous, and with similar implements." 

Dr. Couolly says, p. 338, " In this intellectual disorder, lunatics 
bave committed atrocious crimes, feeling remorse even whilst com- 
mitting them : and others, fearing death from poison or from natural 
causes, have committed suicide ; whilst some, like the idiot mention- 
ed by Dr. Gall, have delighted in setting fire to houses, and have been 
seen to be equally glad to extinguish the nre when lighted. Assuredly 
it is no inconsiderable fact in support of the opinion of the propensities 
being located in different portions of the nervous substance, that we 
find individuals, not remarkable for inhumanity, seized with a sudden 
desire to murder and dr&troy. If, in some instances, we explain* the 
propensity by the supposition of a morbid impression of a nature to ex- 
cite revenge, we see other instances in which it is indulged without 
any such object ; and man and woman have cruelly murdered their 
relations, or even their own children, apparently impelled to such 
frightful crimes by a physical excitement, which was not extended to 
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otker propensities. The excitement is so strong as to exclude everj 
opposing emotion, and to prevent the exercise of cither the attention or 
memorj ; and no comparison is made : the whole man is denomina- 
ted by one morbid feehng. The degree to which this feeling admits 
of resistance is oflen a very important ouestion, inasmuch as it af- 
fects the responsibility t>f suCh fndividuals for the crimes which they 
commit. It appears m some cases, to be as little within the control 
of the patient, as the muscular movements are in*a fit of hysteria or 
epilepsy,*' inc. inc. 

From those who justify Howjson's condemnation, I expect 'this 
answer to all that has been said, On the homicidal monomania, namely, 
that it is one thing to establish, as it probably may come to be grant- 
ed has been done, that there is such an impulse, and another to show 
that Howison was actually possessed with it, when he clove in two 
the aged head of widow dreddes. Now, I concede at once that there 
is no direct and complete evidence that Howisoit was a homicidal 
monomaniac at that dreadful moment, as there would have been had 
the act been witnessed to have taken place without any or adequate 
provocation. All I contend for is, that, the impulse often coming on 
suddenly and irresistibly, the circuiQstanoes, render it so probable, as 
Dr. Alison said, that in Howison's ease it did so, as to have made the 
consignment of the wretched man to a mad-house, in every view, the 
safer, the juster, and more e:|pedient course to have followed. With 
all his previous superstitions, voracious, ferocious, and bloody habits, 
vhieh every one conversant with insanity knows were just such impuls- 
es as might in a moment pass into homicidal mania, — to say nothing of 
his ferocious attack on the gentleman near E^linburgh, and the scene 
witnessed by the Dundee gentleman some time before, — Howison en« 
ters the cottage of a harmless old woman whom he had never seen, 
and in less time than a word of provocation could pass, and without 
assignable motive, beats out her brains. No one saw the degree of 
provocation, it is true; but no one can believe in the possibility of 
adequate provocation to such an act, in the circumstances, at all. 
The post-judicial evidence did not come out on the trial ; but it was 
offered to Uie Secretary of State ; and it is never tod late to make far- 
ther inquiry which shall save the life of a wretched lunatic. 

It seems unnecessary to go into the argument founded on the alle* 
cation that Howison was intelligent^ — that he fled with precipitation 
nt>m the sqene of his crime, and steadily denied it to the moment of 
bis death, — ^in a word, manifested *^ method in his madness " 1 re- 
fer to the evidence of Dr. Alison on this point, and that of Drs. Mac- 
intosh and Scott, as 9f. least of equal weight with that of Mr. Watson, 
who, because of the frequency of avowal by the murderous insane, 
seems to have concluded, that denial of the act is a certain proof of 
sanity. Pinel gives the name o{ folie raxsonnanUio madness accom- 
panied with rationality, and even skill in adapting means to ends. 
^* Hospitals for the insane," says he, " are never wi^out some exam^ 
pies of mania, marked by acts of extravagance and even fury, with a 
kind of judgment preserved in all its integrity, if we judge of it by the 
conversation ; the lunatic gives the most just and precise answers to 
the questions of the curious, no incoherence of ideas is discernible ; 
he reads and writes letters, as if his understanding were perfectly 
found ; an4 yet, by a sin^uli^r contract, he te^rs in piece;; his clotbei 
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and bed-covers, and always finds some plausible reason to justSy fas 
wanderingand his fury.** Many instmcesof this inconsistency might 
be quoted, and some in which the reasoning is juster and more forcible 
in the exaltation of the disease than when the patient is in perfect 
health. Mead, Willis, Haslam, Cox, Burrows, Conolty, abd Cpmbe 
all concur in thig, and agree with the French authorities. 

The reader must ^have observed the accompaniment of calmness^ 
rationality, and even remorse and self-reproach in several of the in- 
stances of murder, and attempts to muraer^ adduced in this paper. 
There is rationality and a perfect discrimination of right from wrongs 
not only in the abstract but in the very act, common in many murdering 
maniacs, which induces them to surrender themselves to justice. 
Howison fled, — in other words, instantly after the act he saw Its con- 
sequences to himself. Robert Dean knew the consequence, only he 
courted death, the other feared it. Papavoin, like Howison, fled. la 
all the three, the murderous paroxysm had ceased; and nothing can 
be imagined more likely to brins the feelings into a new ehannel, and 
that instantaneously, — with all deference to Dr. Spen'b opinion,^- 
than tihe spectacle of horror which th& patiejit's own hand has produ- 
ced.^ The patient anticipates the horror, in some cases, and warns 
the person near him« generally his beloved relatives, to fly, — to snatch 
away the child, &c How much more may he not be appalled with 
the blood when actually shed,-- be seized with terror on his own ac- 
count, fly with precipitation, and deny with obstinacy, consistency, 
and cunning 7 Dr. Spens said Howison could not have recovered 
from an insane paroxysm so suddenly, or rather that he, Dr. S., never 
■aw an instance of such sudden restriction. So many othersi with 
probably more extensive means of observation, consioer an instant 
change of feeling, by a powerful cause, not only frequent, but almost 
invariable. The maniac is always calm after the slaughter is com- 
mitted ; but Dr. Spens assumes that there could not be an instant 
ehan^e of feeling in Howison, and on that assumption concludes, 
that in truth he did not act under a paroxysm of lunacy at all. It is 
to be feared that Jthis opinion weighed heavily in the adverse scale 
against this poor maniac. There is so muck evil in the very risk thai 
tnan's vengeance should follow God^s visitationy that all eases of crimes of 
violence^ Irepeat^in which previous mental disease isunequivQcedlyprovea^ 
^should have the whole benefit of the presumption thiU such disease may in a 
momtnt run into irreponsible mania; and the unhappy patient be judged 
fit for co}\finenientj and not for punishment, 

I cannot withhold an opinion of great good sense on this point, by 
Dr. Haslam, in his treatise on Medical Jurisprudence. After some 
severe observation*^ on the practice of making a show of bedlam for 
the vulgar gazo, from which, he says, the idea is impressed even on 
juries, that ** insanity cannot exist without turbulent expression, ex- 
travagant gestures, and fantastic decoration,*' he adds, " When the 
madman has hcnn tried in a criminal court, the counsel for the prose- 
cution has usually and gravely inquired of the medical evidence, 

* A case occurred at Bristol much about the time of Howlaon** trial. A maniac 
killed a penon on the spot for refuting him a little tobacco. He fled, conoeaied. 
and eveu disguised himself with blacking and soot. When taken, he d«nied all 
knowledge of the murder, till brought to the dead body, when h4 coolly sikid^ **^ X 
killed that man because he would not give me some tobacco.'* 
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whether the prisoner, on ordinary topi<;s, and on subjects unconnect« 
ed wi&h his insanity, would not converse in a rational manner ; and 
also, whether he did not possess sufficient understanding to discrimi- 
nate between good and evU^ rigiU and torong. When a medical person 
is employed concerning an^ one to whom insanity is imputed, his 
principal inquiry is concerning his insanity ; it is not his object to as- 
certain how much reason he possesses, but bow far, and on what 
topics, he i» insane ; and having gm^ed his insanity, he has performed' 
his duty. If it should be presumed that any medical practitioner is able 
to penetrate into the recesses of -a lunatic's mind, at the moment he 
committed an outrage, to view the internal play of obtruding thought 
ftnd contending motives, and to depose that he knew .the good and 
evil, right and wrong, he wa» about to commit, it must he confessed 
that such knowledge is beyond the limits of our attainment. It is 
st^defU for the medical practitioner to know that the mind is deranged^ 
and that such^stiUe of insanity will be sufficient to aeeountfor the irregularity 
of th^ actions ; and that, in a sound mind, the same conduct would bo 
deemed criminal. If violence be inflicted by such a person during a 
psroxysm of rage, there is no acuteness of metaphysical investigation 
which can trace the succession of his thoughts, and the impulses by 
which he is goaded to the accoraplishment of his purpose." 

In proposmg confinement instead of capital punishment, I leave 
much to satisfy those who hold the opinion that the dread of conse- 
quences will restrain the maniac or monomaniac, even when the fit is 
on him. If capital punishment has preventive terrors, so has confine^ 
ment for life. Nay, I am disposed to think that the latter, if either are 
contemplated, would have the greater premonitive effect of the two. 
Death is oflen courted by the murderous monomaniac. Execution 
has high excitement for the actual state of his feelings. But the idea 
of connnement for life is sedative, repulsive to the insane person's 
hurry of thought, and more likely than the fear of death, to make him 
reflect and stay his band if he is not, when in paroxysm, incapable of 
reflection at aU« 

The opinion promulgated by the Advocate>General of France in 
Lecoufle's case is yet greatly too common elsewhere, that the plea of 
insanity is dangerous ; that it leads to encourage simulation, and defraud 
justice, and therefore ought not to be admitted at all in criminal trials. 
This, I have sajd, is not the law of Great Britain, nor is it that of 
France ; it is only the absurd dogma of the Advocate-General. But 
although, when stated in the abstract, it is certain of being scouted^ 
yet in the concrete, the opinion has a sort of influence ; so that the 
proof of insanity (which lies on the accused), instead of being wel- 
comed as it ought to be by our own criminal courts, is almost alwaya 
as if it were mere matter of public duty to do so, received with hostility, 
and stoutly redargued. Tne reason of this is dread that simulated 
madness will always be resorted to, and public justice set at nought 
There will be an end of this fear, when knowledge of the real indicia 
of mental disease shall extend itself! courts of law, and jurymen them- 
selves, better taught what sane mind really is, will become more fa- 
miliar with its diseases ; and inedical men be more worthy of the con- 
fidence of courts of law than the great majority of them yet are,- 
while they remain equally uninformed in mental philosophy on the 
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one hand, and the functions of the material or^n of the mind, the 
brain, on the other. I feel assured that there is not one of the au- 
thorities, French or British, whom I have quoted as advocating the 
truth of homicidal monomania, whom pretended insanity would de- 
ceive for one moment. The simulator must have at least ott their 
knowledge, and be a consummate actor to boot, not to betray himself 
to them in many difierent ways. A simulator, too, who becomes mad 
for the occasion as a desperate attempt to escape punishment, wants 
one^inportant branch of evidence, namely, previous history in which 
insanity was manifested, as in Howison*s case, without relation to 
the particular act under trial. There is no feigning past history. 
But even wher^ there was no previous insanity, the detection of its 
actual presence, or the exposure of its fraudulent assumption, would 
be equally easy to those wno are in the knowledge of the light which 
has within these few years been shed on the subject. They, assu- 
redly, would run no risk* of making such aif exhibition as was made in 
London by the medical witnesses in the memorable case of Dairies 
the tea-dealer, which eUcited one shout of scorn from the whole 
press of London, and excited a feeling of general surprise all over the 
country. 

An immense advantage, at the very least, vvill be eained, if a con- 
sciousness of want of knowledge Shall render criming tribunals cau- 
tious, and diminish the dangerous confidence wherewith they repd 
the plea of insanity, and so often hold the insane to be sane. When 
the alternative is death or confinement for life, there is no risk of re- 
turning upon society a dangerous member, or of the guilty escaping 
from heavy punishment, even if a mistake should be committed on 
the side of mercy. But an error on the other -side, the actual execu- 
tion of the irresponsible, is an unmixed calamity, without one palliat- 
ing element When, then, the well-known symptoms of simulation, 
as Dt. Alison and even Mr. Watson said was the case with Howi- 
Bon, are absent, and when recognized insanity is present, public jus- 
tice and expediency, as well as mercy, demand that the scales snali 
not be made to tremble in nice adjustment, but that a laige allqwance 
ihali be thrown into that of the accused: 
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No. III. • 

EXTRACT FROM .REPORT OF. THE EDINBURGH INFANT SCHOOL 

SOCIETY. 

At a General Meeting of the Edinburgh Infant School So- 
ciety, held this day (18th May 18^,) in the Assembly 
Rooms, George -street, followed by an Exhibition of the 
Pupils of the School, Robert Wardlaw Ramsat, Esq. 
in the Chair, the following Report, by the Committee, 
called the Ordinary Directors, was read, j 

Thx Committee deem it expedient to 'preface this their First Re- 
port, with a short exposition of the principles of this association for 
the purposes of Infant Education. 

' First, As it is well known that the Feelings or affections of haman 
nature, in conlmon speech termed the Dispositions, furnish the im- 
pulses, according to their direction, to virtue or vice, it is important to 
address education directly to these feelings, and thereby to combine 
moral with intellectual training, instead of confinine education, as 
has hitherto almost exclusively been done in^ Schools, to the latter 
alone. 

Secondly, The Dispositions are capable of great improtement by 
systematic practical training, brought to bear, by exercise, directly 
upon themselves ; and positive institutions, founded upon this truth, 
are as valuable as they are new to society. 

Thirdly, The Dispositions are most pliable, and capable of a bent 
to good in infancy, before bad tendencies are formed and bad habits 
are confirmed ; and, therefore, moral training ought to commence 
with the earliest manifestations of human feeling. 

Fourtfdyf Mere precept will not establish those moral habits 
which flow from well regulated dispositions ; and although example 
may do much, it is apt to operate only for 9, moment,leaving the 
mmd that has been swayed by it still liable to the influence of exam- 
ple in any other direction. Practical exercise in moral habits 
for the course of time, is an essence of moral training. To attain 
this exercise; it is necessary to collect infants in suitable numbers, 
to form a society of equals, in unrestrained but well observed inter- 
course, where the semsh feelings may be regulated, and the social 
strengthened and improved ; in which the practice shall be habitual 
of cleanliness, delicacy, refinement, good temper, gentleness, ^nd- 
ness, honesty, justice, and truth ;' confirming good tendencies in the 
mind, and leading to virtue in the conduct ; — while at the sa,me time 
the body is strengthened by a judicious use of air and exercise. 

Fifthly, In' this manner the dispositions are prepared as a soil for 
the precepts and spirit of Christianity; and these last judiciously 
Bown, as the foundation of morals, will not, in after life, be listened 
to merely as abstract ideas ob Sundays, with no application to or- 
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dinary life,- bnt will be feit as practical laws, regulating eyeiy part 
of everyday conduct. 

Lastly, latellectual trainings th6agh of secondary importance in 
Infant Education, should form^ nevertheless, provided it be calcu- 
lated to interest and amuse, and never to overtask, an important 
object of an Infant School. For the vigorous development of the 
faculties, — before they have been wasted on mere letters, words, and 
signs, — practical lessons on real objects f and their relations to each 
other and to the pupil, constituting real ideas and useful knowledge 
of common things, should be the main intellectual occupation of 
Infant Schools ; to which end the objects themselves should be pre- 
sented, and their nature and qualities explained, while the printed 
signs or reading will be easily, incidentally, and almost Insensibly 

conveyed. 

* * ♦ • * 

' The Committee have much pleasure in reporting, that the progress 
of the School, under the tuition and superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, has all along been, and continues to be, in the physical, 
intellectual, moral, and religious branches, most satisfactory^ Im- 
pressed besides, as the teachers both are on principle, with the vital 
importance .of cleanliness, ventilation, air, and exercise, and of the 
alternation, at short internals with children of lesson and sitting with 
play, they enjoy the satisfaction of witnessing strength and health 
restored to the weak and sickly, and increased vigour manifested by 
the robust ; while the guiding principles of the system have all alone 
continued to direct their steps, which have not swerved to either hand 
into path» which may lead far away from the results to which this 
Society looked when thejr associated. Mr. Wildkrspin, though 
distant, continues to guide its Edinburgh Model Infant School; and 
will continue to do so, till its Directors are well convinced indeed, 
that something better than this system can be substituted. - 

Visiters, who are numerous, haye been much gratified by the varied 
knowledge of ol^cts and their relations exhibited by such youDj; 
children. The Teacher has himself collected a little museum of arti« 
cles, calculated to. impress, in a systematic ^ manner, a great numba 
of natural qualities and effects. The friends of the Institution might 
greatly increase this collection, by sending articles which are to be 
found in their drawers and shelves as useless lumber. 
• The attainments of the children in scripture knowledge afibrd the 
best commentary upon the method adopted for the earliest '4nculca» 
tion of Christian Truth," and it is remarkable, that when a choice is 
given to them of the kind of anecdote to be told them by the Teaeher, 
the vote is, in most cases, for a Scripture story. • 

The whole economy and system of the plaj-ground has full^ aa- 
swefed the most sanguine expectations entertained of it. Here is the 
true Infant School ; the school-room is but an accessory. In the 
play-ground are acquired cleanliness, cheerfulness, health activity, 
and resource ; and social affections are exercised and practised. 
The results in all these particulars are most cheering. Strangers are 
struck with the healthy, cleanly, happy, active and intelligent aspect 
of th^ groups. Dirtiness, indelicacy, and filthiness are unknown; 
and habitual kindliness, civility, justice, and scrupulous honesty, rale 
the intercourse of the little community. Pieces of bread have often 
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Iain untikiched witbki the reach of the vi4ioIe school for dayt, when 
forgotten by thei r owners. Instances of disbon esty have occasionally 
occurred, but they never have, without being made a lesson both to 
the little oiiender and his playfellows. The Teacher having been 
directed to keep a record of instructive occurrences, has furnished 
many, instances of the practical working of the system ; to which the 
committee have much satisfaction in addmg the answers of above thirty 
of the parents, to a circular letter addressed generally by the Teacher, 
t9 obtain the opinion of the eflfect upon the children of attendance at 
School. A few specimens are printed in the Appendix of those grate- 
ful testimonies. The letters are of course from the most respectable 
class of parents; but there are many whose children are reaping 
perhaps comparatively the greater good, who themselves are of a 
character which cannot appreciate, and an education which cannot 
acknowledge it. It is only the Teacher, and those who, like him, 
have visited the homes-^if homes they can be called — of many of the 
poor children, that can estimate the contrast between the squalor and 
wretchedness of these abodes, and the ligbt, air, cleanliness, warmth, 
cheerfulness, occupation, gooawill and happiness of the infant school 
and play-ground ; and who can fully comprehend why the resort to 
school is so willing, and the stay so lingering. The uommittee can- 
not withhold an affecting instance. One of their number when visit- 
ing the school, had his attention attracted by a little girl of about 
four years of age, who was remarkable for the gentlest demeanour, 
and, at the same time, the most miserably starved and wretched ap- 
pearance. The child seemed to cling to nim in the play-ground, dnd 
repeatedly took hold of his hand or his coat. To complete the pic- . 
ture of infant misery, one eye exhibited the mark of a severe blow. 
The Teacher's account of tne little creature was, that she was the 
child of a drunkon mother, who gave her the black eye in a fit of fury ! 
This woman, he added, occasionally visits the school, where she 
creates a disturbance, sometimes abasing him for detaining her child, 
and sometimes for not detaining her. The child oflen comes without 
her breakfast, and without a mouthful of food for the day, a want 
which Mr. and Mrs. Wright have ' as oflen supplied, even at the 
hazard of encouraging the evil which they deplore. Mr. Wright*s 
explanation of the poor child's drawing near to the Director was as 
touching as true. " She is a gentle child," he said, " very unlike her 
mother, and seems to associate with school and every thmg about it, 
that protection and kindness to which at home she is a stranger.** 

As a school for teachers of Infant Schools, the Edinburgh Model 
School has, for its duration, done a fair portion of work ; and it has 
been found that there is a variety and intensity of interest in the sys- 
tem, which is calling forth a class of minds very superior to those of 
ordmary schoolmasters; one and all of them increase in zeal as they 
advance practically in their studies'; afibrding a satisfactory prospect 
of a command of efficient labourers, as the harvest^of Infant educa- 
tion ripens, and the demand extends. When Mr. Wright was un- 
fortunately laid asido by illness, a young man, who had spent many a 
leisure hgur in the school, lell his occupation as a journeyman pnn- 
ter, and efficiently supplied the vacancy for many weeks ^ while 
Another young man, the son of the building contractor, witnessing 
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Mr. WiLDERSPiM'f first training of the school, as he worked about it 
as a carpenter, picked up with alacrity and eagerness the whole plan, 
studied the book, mastered the songs, and actually establishiBd a 
gratis Infant School of his own, of between thirty and forty pimils, 
which he still teaches in the evenings after his work hours 1 The 
Committee know that many young men are contemplating the fitting 
of themselves for the interesting occupation and the independence, 
which the multiplication of Infiuit Schools ofiers them. The exam- 
ple of Edinburgn (herself in the wi^e of Glasgow, whose succe^ 
^has led to many Infant Schools ii) the west of Scotland) has produ- 
ced Infant Schools already at Aberdeen, Dundee, Kinghom, Dun- 
fermline, PortobeUo, Inverness, and Dingwall, and they are projected 
in other towns and places nW over the country. 

JAMES SIMPSON, Cenr. 
Ordinary Dire^ors. 



APPENDIX TO THE FOREGOING REPORT. 

h-'Blffects of the Moral Traming, 

1. Incidents to show the good effects of exercirang Kindness 
and Consideration for others, in opposition to reckless Mis- 
chief, Hardheartedness, and Craetty.; vices whidi render the 
lower orders dangerous and formidable. 

1. Two of the children, brothers, f^bout five and four years of age^ 
coming one morning late into school, were to go to their seats .with- 
out censure, if thev could give an account of what they had been 
doing, which should be declared satisfactoiy by the whole school, 
who should decide. They stated, separately, that they had been 
contemplating the proceedings of a large caterpillar, and noticing the 
different posiitions of its body as it crossed theirpath — that it was now 
horizontal, and now perpendicular, and presently.curved, and finally 
inclined, when it escaped into a tree. The master than asked them* 
abruptly, " Why did you not kjU it ?" The child ren stared. " Could 
you have killed it ?" asked the teacher. <* Yes, but that would have 
been cruel and naughty, and a sin against God.*' The little moralists 
were acquitted by acclamation ; having, infants as they were, mani- 
fested a character which, w'ere it universal in the juvenile population, 
would in another generation reduce our penal code to a mass of waste 
paper, in one grand department o^its bulk> 

2. The teacher mentioned to the children one day, that he had been 
occupied about a boy and a^irl who had no father or mother, and 

* This instance of practical meroy occurred itrbngly to my mind, one day last 
spring in London ; when passing' along a street, I saw several big boys with a lira 
mouse at the end of a string ; I returned in a feW minutes the same w«y and foasd 
they had lulled it, and w«ra beating it ta atom with their *tick§ / / 
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whose gnndfftther and grandmother, who took care of them, were 
bedrid and in greal poverty. The boy Was Seten yeara of age, too 
old for th6 Infant Scnool, hut some gentlemen, he said, were exerting 
themselves to get the boy into one of the hospitals. Here he pur* 
posely stopped to try the sympathies of his audience for the girl. He 
was not disappointed, several little voices called out at once, " O t 
iMaster ! what for no the lassie too?" . He assured them that the gi^l 
was tb come to the Infant School, and to be boarded with him and 
Mrs. Wi!ight ; and the intelligence was received with loud plaudits. 

3. One day when the children were in the play grouud, four 
boys occupied the boy's circular swing, while a stranger gentleman 
was looking on with the teacher* Conscious of bemg u>okcd at, 
the little fellows were wheeling round with more than usual swifts' 
ness and dexterity, when a creative of two -or three years made a 
sudden dart forward into their very orbit, and in an instant must have 
been knocked down with great force. With a presence of mind and 
consideration, and with a mechanical skUl, whicn to admire most we 
know not, One of the boys, about five yean old|Used the instant of time 
in which the singular movement was practicable, threw his whole 
body into a horizontal position, and went clear over the infant's head ! 
But this was not all : in the same well employed instant, it occurred to 
him that that movement was not enough to save the little intruder, as 
he himself was to be followed as quick as thought by the next swing- 
et. For this he provided by dropping his owh feet to the ground 
and stopping the whole machine, the instant ho had cleared the child's 
bead ! The spectator of this admirablti specimen of intellect /ind 
good feelinff, whidi was all necessarily the tnought and act of % mo* 
ment, had his hand instinctively in his pocket for a shilling, but was 
stopped by the teacher, who disowns all inferior motives Tor acts of 
kindness and justice. The little hero, however, had his reward : for 
the incident was related by the teacher in full school, in presence of 
the strangers, and was received with several rounds of hearty ap* 
plause. ' 

4. J. J. accused H. S. of having eat up J. Jt's dinner. It was 
proved by several witnesses, that H. S. not onlv appropriated the 
dinner,.but used force. The charge being proved to the satisfaction 
of the Jury (the whole school,) the same tribuhal*were requested by 
the teacher to decide what shotild be the consequences to the convict. 
One orator rose and suggiested, that as H. S. had not yet eat his own 
dinner, he ought to give it to J. J. This motion, for the children 
always welcome any reafionable substitute for corporal punishment, 
was carried by acclamation. When one o'clock came, and the din^^ 
ner was handed over, coram publico, to J. J., H. 8. was obs'erved by 
him to be in tears, and lingering near bis oton dinner. They were by 
tbis time nearly alone, but the teacher was watching the result. The 
tears were too much for J. J., who went to H. S. threw his arms 
about his neck, told him not to cry, but to sit down and take half. 
This invitation was of course accepted by H. 8., who manifested a 
great inferiority of character to the other, and furnished an example 
of the blindness of the unjust to the justice of retribution, which they 
always feel to be mere revengor and cruelty. He Could not bear 
to see J. J. even sharing Mb dinner, and told him with bittemess 
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that he would tell hk mother. " Weel, weel !" said the generoof 
child, ** rU gie y'd a* back again." Of course th« teacher interfered 
to prevent this gio69 injustice ; and in theafiemoon made their school- 
fellows completely aware of the part each had acted. It is not easy 
to render a character like that.oi H. S. Hberal ; but a long course of 
such practicet for precept is impotent in such cases, might much mo- 
dify what in after life would have turned out a selfish, unjust, and 
misocial character. ' • 

2. Incidents^to show the good eflfects of practically exercising 
Honesty and Truth, — to the end of sopersedmg another 
branch of criminal jurisprudence. 

1. One of the children lost a halfpenny in the play-grouod. The 
mistr^(s was so certain that it would be found and accounted for, 
that she lent the loser a halfpenny. Some time after, when the inci- 
dent was nearly forgotten, one of the hpys, J. F. found a halfpenny 
in the play-ground, and although no one saw him find it, he brought 
it at once to the teacher. As the latter knew nothing about the loss 
of a halfpenny already alluded to, it appeared to him a halfpenny 
without an owner ; but one of the children suggested that it must be 
the lost halfpenny for which the mistress had given the substitute. 
'* What, then, shall be done with it ?'' Many voices answered " the 
mistress should eet it." The girl who lost the halfpenny was called 
out, and at once Knew her own. It was given to her, and she imme- 
diately transferred it to the mistress. The teacher then appealed to 
the whole school. " Is that right?" ''Yes.! yes! ri^t! right!" 
was called out by the whole assemble^, with much applause and 
anii^ation. This last accompaniment oftheir approbation is strongly 
contrasted with the more tranquil and evidently regretting way^ 
which they condemn, when any thing is wrong. 

2. A penn V was found in the play-ffrouhd, which had laid so long 
as to be mouldy and rusty. It was held up for an owner, but daimed 
by none. *^ What shall we do with it 7" '* Keep it master, keep it." 
'* Why should I keep it, I have no right to it more than any one 
here." This was puzzling to all, till a httle giri, not four years old, 
stood up and said, *' Put it in the box.". Many voices seconded this 
excellent motion, and the master referred it to a show of haods^ up 
went every hand ia the school, most of the children showing both 
hands for a greater certainty, and the penny was put into the sub- 
scription-box amid cheers of animation and delight 

3. Immediately before the vacation in August 1830, three boys 
plucked a few black currants, which had ripened on the play-^fround 
wall ; fruit and flowers being cultivated to exercise self-denial and 
refinenoent in the children. One of the boys kept to himself double 
the quantity which he vouchsafed to each of the other two, but gave 
a part to a fourth boy, who had seen the transaction, evideptly to pur- 
chase his silence j but thinking this hopeless, he took back the gifl, 
add struck the boy to give it up, remarkmg, that as he knew he would 
tell, he the speaker need not lose his hemes into the bargain. They 
all confessed, and expressed their sorrow, except the striker, decia- 
edly in all respects the most guilty, who maintamed a bold and hard- 
ened countenance. The voice of the school was,. however, merciful to 
them all, which so much a^cted the last-mentioned ofiender that he 
burst into tears. A clergyman, one of the Directors, was present, whose 
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ewe the bey etfugfat, and aMtantlj brushed away hit tears, and join- 
ed la tbe bjHin wfaleb was sunff at the moment He staid behind 
the rest, asndnofisly assisted the master to put away the tfaings, a 
civility he never showed before, and begged to shake hands with him 
when he weDt away. 

4. P. M. was brought to solemn trial, before the whole school. 
f<Mr keeping up a penny ef his weekly school-fee. After the trial ana 
award, which weie both just and judicious, the teaeher asked the 
school, ** How many ef us have been tried now !'* A voice called 
out, '* J. H. has been tried.** This was indignantly denied by J. H. 
The teacher turning to J. M., asking him if he had ever been tried 1 
He hung bis head, and answered '* Yes.'' ** What was it for ?" 
** Master, do you not remember yourself?'' '^ I do ; but are you 
any the better of your trial and punishment?" "Pve never stolen 
sinee, any how." '* What was your reason for not stealing ? *' I lis* 
tened to the fAing in mu hreoH, and that told me it was a crime." 

J. M's ofience had been watching, all the time of school, a 
penny-pieee which had been dropped under the stove, and secretly 
appropriating it when the school was dismissed. His confession 
bore that his first purpose was to buy bowls (marbles,) but he felt 
so unhappy that he could not make up his mind to look upon what 
be should purchase, and formed the singular resolution to expend the 
moner in something eatable, that he might get it out of his sight ! 
This he did, and ^ve a share to a school •fellow. He was asked 
whether his consaence did not upbrsdd him. He answered " It 
did not speak very loud at first ; but I ^ew very unhappy, and was 
happier after I was tried and punished/' His contrite tears mov- 
ed toe compassion of his numerous judges, who wished to spare him ; 
but this was not admissible in the circumstances, and a few pat? on 
the hand were the form of corporal punishment allotted him. He 
was sorely tempted, for he confessed that he kept^ his eye on the 
penny-piece for two hours before he took it 

5. The following incident was communicated by a gentleman from 
Endknd, Dr. Harrison Black, who, in company with the Chevalier 
de Frasans, Judge of Assize under Charles X., witnessed the 
whole occurrence : — ^The Chevalier de Frasans being present, the 
master was suddenly called into the play-ground, in consequence of 
a cry that one bov had struck another on the forehead, so as to make 
the blood flow : All tbe children were immediately called in, and in- 
quiry made as to who had been witnesses of the sfSait. Those who 
presented themselves were sent into an adjoining room, and the in- 
jured party desired to state his grievance. He simply said, T. B. 
had *' struck lum with a spade*' (which had for a moment been left by 
a workman,) and that he did not believe ilhad been done on purpose. 
The ofiendiag party being called, said, *' J. M. had told him ne could 
not lift up the spade^nd in trying to show that he could do it, the 
blow was given." The witnesses were called in, one by one, and 
save their testimony with great clearness, particularly a little qua- 
Ker cirl. They all corroborated the statement of the accused party. 

The teacher then asked of the whole assembly of children, 
** What punishment ought to be awarded ?" The general cry was, 
** Three palmies," (t. e. three pats upon the palm of tlie hand,) 

21 
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because that puaishment had been a few days before awarded to H. 
S. But one boy rose, and exclaimed, " No^ that k notfaiT^ for H. 8« 
told a falsehood about the fault he had committed, and T. B. did not 
tell an/ falsehood." 

The justice of this remark seemed to be generally understood ; and 
part only of the punishment was determined upon. The culprit was 
then reminded, that although the blow had not been given intention' 
ally, slill he had broken a law which forbade all the children to touch 
tlie tools of the workmen, and was made sensible that the punishment 
was not inflicted because the teacher was angry, but because he, T. 
B., had broken a law. The truth of this the litUe offender fully ao- 
knowledged to the bystanders, as well as to his master and scho<^- 
fellows. The punishment actually inflicted was a gentle tap upon 
the hand. 

Hereupon a new and unexpected scene arose, the offended party 
seeing that all around concurred in condemning the offender, cried 
out, *^ I'll find a coachman's whip, and lash him.'' This gave oc- 
casion to another appeal to the children as to the injustice of this 
threatened second punishment, and ended by the threatener being 
made sensible that all present were now against him. As a proof^ he 
said, " Don't be frightened, Tom, I'll not whip you, or tell my fa- 
ther." It appeared that he had been so short a time in the school, as 
not to have become imbued with the governing principles of the place. 

7. A . little boy came to school with his hands covered with paint. 
He applied to the teacher's sister to aid him in his extremity, which 
she did cflectually by dint of hot water and soap. He promised to 
reward her with k halfpennj^, whenever he should get one. She 
wishing to try him, asked him some days aflerwarde if he had for- 
gotten his promise. He answered, No, but that he had put the first 
halfpenny he had got into the poor's plate at church. Having soon 
aHergot a halfpenny from a lady, he rung the teacher's house-bell, and 
gave the money to his creditor, who took it, but, after some days, 
i-estored it. 

3. Proofs of the success of the System, in its fundamental principle 
of governing by Love, and not by Fear, and that consistently 
with the most perfect order and discipline. 

1. The master one day intimated that he wanted a number of arti- 
cles, of a kind which he enumerated, to illustrate the lessons. He 
was next day inundated with all ^orts of odds and ends, every child 
bringing with him something, — leather, feathers, clothe;, silk, stones, 
wood, glass, &c. &c. 

2. Accidentally saying that he would come and visit his pupils 
at their own homaS, and if he did, how would they entertain him, 
the question was answered, by a burst of hospitality, and the number 
and variety of the articles of cheer enumerated were too much for 
his gravity. He observed, however, that whiskey 'was tiot among 
the temptations offered him, in the competition for the preference 
of his company. 

3. A parent came one da/ to the school, expressly to be satisfied 
on the puzzle, as he said, it was to him, how a schodmatter covtld 
render mmself the object of love ! His own was always the object of 
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terror ; and, instead of running to him when he appeared, he and his 
schoolmates went offin the opposite direction, with the greatest alert> 
ncss. His boy, he saiid, runs to the master whenever he sees him, 
and is proud to come home and tell that he has shaken hands with 
Mr. Wright, of whom, as well as of Mrs. Wright and Maggy (the lat- 
ter a worthy of three years old, the master's child, who sets an ex- 
ample to the whole school) he never ceases to speak. 

Mr. Wright requested the inquirer to remain, and see how he 
treated his scholars. He did so, and witnessed the kindness, the 
cheerfulness, and the fun which never flags, while he saw discipline 
and obedience at the same time. The children went to the play- 
ground, and to the amazement of the visiter, the teacher, ran oat, 
crying, " Hare and hounds ! hare and hounds !'* taking the first 
character on himself, he was instantly pursued full cry by the whole 
pack, round and round the plav-grouno : at last he was taken, and 
worried by an immense act of co-operation. In his extremity, he 
rang his hand-bell for school ; instantly the hounds quitted their nrey, 
rushed into school, the door being scarcely wide enough for tnem, 
and were within a minute as still as a rank of soldiers, seated in their 
gallery, and busy with the multiplication table. The visiter went 
away, with a shrug, muttering, ** Wa, the like o'tbat I ne'er saw !" 

Many pages might be filled with anecdotes illustrative of the bene- 
ficial enects of tiie system in preventing the numerous fears, follies, 
envyings, discontents, and prejudices, which render the lower classes 
so intractable. ■ The superstitious fear of ghosts, witches, &c. is prac- 
tically removed. A person informed Mr. Wright, that as he was 
erossmg a churehyaid, not without the habitual oread which from his 
youth he could not separate from the place, he met a little mrl of five 
years old marching through all alone. " Was she not afraid V* *' Not 
a bit : 'we learn at the Inmnt School that ghosts and all that is non- 
sense." All flirty, gross, destructive, selfish, and insolent habits are 
proscribed,- and carefully prevented ; and, above all, whiskey is held 
up as the greatest of curses to society, and many a lesson is taught of 
its effects on both mind and body« The children heard with much 
indignation, of a crowd in the street, insulting a poor Turk, — of some 
boys who teazed an idiot — of the mob breaking windows on occasion 
of the illumination — and of the people maltreating the Doctors for 
their kindness in trying to cure the Cholera. 

A*. B. It is unnecessary to give examples of the effect of Intellectu- 
al Practice, as there is less novelty in children being trained to acute- 
aess and sagacity ; and much of this is capable of exhibition to the 
public, which is not possible, on Set occasions, with proofs of moral 
advancement. The results in this department^ it may, however, be 
mentioned, are most satisfactory. 

ll,-^LeUersJrom the Parents. 

In order to ascertain that the efTects of the moral training were not 
a mere shew at school, Mr. Wright was directed to write a circular 
note to a large proportion of the parents, requesting their opinion, in 
writing, of the improvement of their children attending the school, 
in learning, manners, affection, obedience, health, and happiness. 
Above thirty answers were received, of which we can only give a 
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very few as i^peciinens, which we do at randen. The ofiguiali ma/ 
{^e seen by any one who chooses, in Mr. Wright's heads. It may m 
general be remarked that there is a striking agreement among then in 
a zealous readiness to express, in strong terms, their sense of and giati- 
tude for the advantages their children enjoy at school, and tibe kin- 
provement of their own comfort in their mtercourse with tfacar chil- 
, dren at home. The delight of the children in attending School, and 
auction for the Teacher, are mentioqed in most of them. 

1 . Dear Sir, — I can scarcely express to yon how much my children 
have been benefited by your more than excellent mode of tuition. 
Whether the many improvements so perceptible in them proceeds 
from our own qualifications, or from the general system, X know not ; 
but this I know, that before my children attended the Infant School, 
thev were slow, dull, and unmanageable ; they are now active, lively, 
ana obedient I am, &c. (Signed) James Forbb». 

2. Sir,— I received your letter regarding the opinion I had formed 
of my son's improvement at the Infant School. I beg leave to atate, 
that it has exceeded my utmost expectation ; and in answer to your 
(Questions, the Infant School system^ so far from alienating the amo- 
tions of children to their parents, it increases them to a high degree, 
and makes them more obedient, and promotes greatly their health 
and happiness, and they are greatly benefited by the instractioBS 
they receive. I have also to return my sincere thanks Cor your Und- 
ne8s and indulgence to themi I am, ok, (Signed) E« Graham. 

3. Sir, — ^I have the pleasure to inform you, that my child has im- 
proved in every respect. The afl^tion of the child ia not alienated 
from its parents : it is more affectionate and obedient The health 
and happiness of the child is greatly improved and much benefited by 
the instructions received at the School. I am, &c, (Signed^ 

Jam^s Fooo. 

4. Dear Sm. — It gives me ^eatf satisfaction to inform you of the- 
lapid progress the child is makmg under your care ; indeed it is won- 
derful for so short a time. Owing to your excellent method, she has 
acquired a taste for learning she never could get at home. She hast 
^rgot her playthings, and » the day is so bad that she cannot go t» 
school,' she either smgs us a song, tells a story, or goes tiirough part 
of her school exercises the best way she can by herself. She often 
mentions some part of Scripture, although she is only five years old. 
I assure you, Sir, her love and respect for her master is great I 
think. Sir, all this will give you pleasure to hear, and With good 
wbhes for the improvement of the children, and thanks for what 
has already been done. I am, &c. (Signed) 

Catbarire Robertson. 

5. Sir,-— I am really delighted with my son for his intetligenoe 
since he went under your tutorage ; and I altogether approve of Mr. 
Wilderspin's System of treating children, and, in my opinion, itianol 
only now, but m future years, it will be instilled in his merooiy. 
And vou. Sir, I am convinced, have done your duty from the aAc^i 
tion toat he has towards you, for he is always speaking about Mr^ 
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Wiighty or saving us a recital of the usefal information you give him : 
and 8o much I approve of the syetem, that I am going to send ano- 
ther lioy of mine as soon as the days get a little longer ; and please 
accept of oar best thanks for your attention to our son. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Tbomas Watson. 

6. SiR,^ With regard to our son's morals, we think them very 
much im proved j for he has a true sense between right and wrong, 
and the sreatness and goodness of God. His intellectual parts are 
as far advanced as we could expect in the time he has been at School, 
and we by no means think his affections alienated from us. As far 
as our judgment can direct us, we tUnk it must be a great benefit to 
society. 1 am, &c, (Signed) Jamks Thomson. 

Many of the other letters are both well written and worded^ and all 
of them are interesting and satisfactory.* 

lU,'^Rule8 for the Society and for tke 'Management of the School, 

'* 1. The object of the Edinburgh Infant School Sociktt is to 
Establish and support in this City a Model School for the inculcation 
of Christian truth on the infant mind, according to the mode of in- 
struction laid down in the fourth edition of Mr. Wilderspin's work on 
Iniant Education ; to establish such other Schools of the same kind 
as their funds may permit, and to promote the formation of similar 
Schools both in Edinburgh and elsewhere, by aflbrding every facility 
and encouragement in their power in favour of the extension of Infant 
£duc-ation« 

2. Donors of Five Guineas, and Subscribers of Five Shillings an- 
nually, to the funds, shall be^considered members of the Eldinburgh 
Infant School Society. 

3. The affairs of the Society sh all be under the direction of a Pa- 
tron, President, Three Vice-Presidents, Twenty-four Extraordinary 
and Twelve Ordinary Directors, a Secretary and Treasurer. 

4. The active management of ^e Institution shall be entrusted to 
the Ordinal^ Directors, the Secretary and Treasurer being ex-officio 
members ofthat body, and five being a quorum. Tbey shall hold 
stated Cluarterly Meetings on the nrst Monday of January, April, 
July, and October. 

5. Every year one Vice-President, one fourth part of the number 
of Extraordinary, and also of the Ordinary Directors, shall go oQt in 
rotation,^and be replaced by an equal number of others elected at the 
Annual Meeting, the individuals so retiring being always eligible to 
be re-elected. 

6. Three of the Ordinary Directors shall be appointed at each 
Cluarterly Meeting, especially to superintend the school , on the. first 
Monday of every month to examine into the state of the school^ and to re- 
ceive and determine on all applications for admission ; and such Direc- 
tors shall report their proceedmgs in a book to be kept for that purpose. 

7. Such clergymen as are in the direction of the Society, together 

* Mrr. W. did not writo, but cailod at the School to bear her willing testimony 
to her boy's change of character since he uttended the School. She said be was 
previously a stubborn, wilful boy, and took twenty biddings. He now obeys for 
oue, and that cheerfully. 

2X* 
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with any other Members who may be ap|KttDte4» ahaU b« a rtaoding 
Committee for religious purposes. 

8; At the Gluarterly Meetiag in January, the Directors ahaU nomi- 
nate a Ladies' Yisiting Committee, who shall be requested to visit 
regularly, by Sub- Committees of their number, appointed from time 
to time, to examine into the state of clothing, cleanliness,and health 
of the children, and to suggest any improvement in tfaa state of the 
School which may^occur to them, in a book to be kept for that purpose. 

9. The master and Mistress shall be elected annually by the Ox^ 
dinary Directors, and be under their control. 

10. An annus! General Meeting of the Society, with or witfaovtan 
Exhibition of the children, as may be resolved by the Ordinary Direc- 
tors, shall be held at some convenient time in the month of May. At 
that General Meeting the Ordinary Directors shall be re<|uired to 
give in a Report of their proceedings, and of the state of theu: funds. 

11. The Directors shall be empowered to form whatever pro- 
visional regulations may be found requisite to enable them best to ful- 
fil the object of the Society, such regulations not becoming permanent 
till they have received the approval of the Society at a General Meet- 
ing. 

RtTLES rOR THE MASTER AKD MISTRESS. 

1. The Master shall open and close the School each day with 
prayer. 

3. The Master and Mistress shall read the Scriptures in the 
School daily, and shall endeavour to bring Scripture truth an^ sound 
moral principles to bear practically upon the minds and consciences 
of the children, with a simplicity and mildness 'suited to their tender 
years, and shall take care tnat all restraints or corrections which pro- 
per discipline may require, be exempt from every species of harshness, 
anger, and violence. 

3. Either the Master or Mistress shall ahoaya superintend the chil- 
dren while in the play-grounds. 

4. The School to be kept 'clean, to be swept every day, and the 
floor-gallery and seats to be washed every Saturday afternoon, so as 
to be perfectly dry before Monday. 

RULES FOR THE SCHOOL. 

1. Each child to pay twopence weekly, which must be paid every 
Monday morning. When two or more children belong to one fanoily, 
only one penny weekly will be required for each additional child. 

2. Children to be admitted on the first Monday of e^iy month 
only, when a Committee of the Directors will attend to receive them. 

3. Children shall not be admitted before they are two years of age, 
nor afler five years of age ; neither shall any be admitted who have 
any infectious disease, or who may not have been vaccinated or have 
had the small-pox. 

4. Parents must send their children with hands, face, and neck 
clean, their hair cut short and combed, and their clothes as clean and 
decent as possible. 

5. The hours of attendance to be, in the summer half-year from 
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the l0t March to the Ist October, 80 follows : The School to open at 
Half-paat Nine^ and exercise to begin at Ten precisely, and to con- 
tinue till Five, with an interval of one hour from One to Two, for din- 
ner ; and in the Winter half-year, to commence at the same time and 
to continue till Three, with lialf an hour interval for dinner, llba 
children to be at liberty to bring their dinner, and remain within the 
premises till the School recommences. ^ 

6. The Children absent three days, or lato in coming to School for 
one week without leave, or a satisfactory excuse, shall forfeit their 
right of attendance. 

7. Persons wishing to visit the School will be admitted on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. No individual to be admitted at any other time, exoept 
the visiters appointed to attend in rotation, or such as have permis- 
sion in vmting from one of the Directors. 

lY.^Kinds of ArtidM which wiU he thttfJ^fuUv received at the Infant 
School m the Vennel,from the PubliCtfor me Museum <fthe School. 

1. Models of ships, boats, simple machines, tools, curiosities^ &c. 

2. Specimens of manufactures, common and curious. 

3. Specimens of metals, wood, nuts, and such like portable botan- 
ic articles, and of mineral stones. 

4. Foreign articles, especially from rude tribes. 

5. Pictures of oostumes of various races of men, and historical and 
interesting pictures of all kinds. 

6. Stu&a birds and animals, and pictures of them. 

7. Mtscellaneous articles of all kinds which will surprise, amuse, 
or instruct children from two to six years of age ; sucn as puzzles, 
dissected pictures and maps, changing figures, curious toys, dec. 
&c. &c. 
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No. IV. 

LETTER FROM THE REV. MR. CUNNINGHAM, HEAD MASTER OF 
THE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION FOR LANGUAGES, MATHEMA- 
TICS, &c. 

EDINBUaCH, 6. HiLL-StREET, 

5tAi(farcA]834. 

Dear Sib, — In answer to your inquiries, I beg leave to state tiie 
result of my experience in teaching the Classics and Mathematics in 
George Watson's Hospital, and the Edinburgh Institution. 

The time allotted in Watson's Hospital, to the teaching of Latin in 
the higher classes, was two hours daily, Greek one hour. Arithmetic 
and Algebra one hour, and Geometry one hour. This portion of time 
was found sufficient for communicating a competent knowledge of 
Latin, and Greek, and the elements of Mathematics. In proof of this, 
I may state, that of three pupils, who were seiit to College, during the 
time in which I acted as House-Governor, one obtained a prize in the . 
second Greek class, tlie first year of his attendance at college, and a 
prize in the Senior Humanity class the second year of his attendance ; 
two obtained prizes in the Junior Mathematical class the first year of 
their attendance ; and the third, without obtaining prizes, distinguish- 
ed himself by his knowledge of the business of each of these classes. 

I may appeal also to the manner in which the pupils acquitted them- 
selves at the annual examination, as attested by written testimonials 
from the Professors and others who attended as examinators, and to 
the appointment of two Latin Masters of that Institution in succes- 
sion, tne one to the Grammar School of Dumfries, and the other to 
Madras College, at St. Andrews. 

In the institution' which I now conduct, two hours daily are allotted 
to the teaching of Greek and Latin. . By Umiting the number of pu- 
pils, by confining their attention to what is essential to the attainment 
of a knowledge of the language, and bv unremitting exertions during 
the hours of teaching, I have oeen enabled to read and analyze mi- 
nutely, nearly as much as is read in classes of the same staAiiiigat the 
Academy and High School. I have found that the progress of my 
pupils in reading the classics, has beon greatly facilitated by the 
knowledge which they acquired in the other classes of the Institution ; 
and that they have beeif enabled to sustain their attention much more 
vigorously during the hours of teaching, by having it relieved by a 
change of employment. In the Institution one hour a-day is allotted 
to Geometry, and one to Arithmetic and Algebra. The age af which 
pupils usually enter on the study of Geometry, is fourteen. Two 
nours a-day devoted to these studies for two years by a boy of that 
age^ ought to qualify him, in as far as regards Mathematics, either for 



the^business of life, cr for the higher classes at the Uniyersity. The 
pupils attending the Institation consist of two classes, those who 
combiue the stwy of the ancient languages, with Mathematics and 
Modem langvages, and those whose attention is directed chiefly to 
the two last. Both these classes prosecute at the same time the study 
of History, and Geography, and ofEnelish literature and composition'; 
a considerable number also attend the Masters for Writing, Land- 
scape, and Architectural Drawing, and Fencing and Gymnastics. 

In addition to the studies above enunrierated, I have lone been of 
opinion that Natural History, and the Elements of Nalural Philoso- 
pny, and Chymistry, might be introduced with advantage. 

The difficulty of procuring a museum, andVtbe necessary philoso- 
phical instruments, and a person properly (qualified to give| mstruc- 
tions in these branches of knowledge, nas hitherto prevented me from 
making the attempt. Until the public mind is more impressed with 
the importance of mstruction in natural science, and the practicability 
of conveying this instruction, even to veiy young persons, such an 
attempt is not, indeed, likely to succeed, in the mean time as much 
information as possible on these subjects is conveyed by the English 
cla9s^$. I am, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

EOBT. CUNNINGHAM. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRO- 
CURING INSTRUCTION IN USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING SCIENCE, 

k ROM ITS Institution in 1832 to April, 1834. 

Ik the summer of 1832, several individuals engaged in mercantile 
and trading avocations, and who were then attenmng Mr. Combe's 
evening Course of Lectures on Phrenology, expressed a strong desire 
for a more extended course during winter, along with lectures on 
some other subjects of Natural Science. With this view they resolv- 
ed to form themselves into an association for procuring such instruc- 
tion, at convenient hours, and on moderate terms ; and in order to 
make the Public acquainted with their intentions, as well as to ascer- 
tain the support likely to be obtained, they printed and circulated the 
following " Proposal for Courses of Lectures on Natural History — 
Chymistry — anil Phrenology combined with Physiology." 

** The want of the means of obtaining a general knowledge of 
these* sciences has long been felt by the Middle Classes of society. 
Hitherto they have possessed ^few opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with a mass of highlv useful and interesting information, 
which it would be the object of these Lectures to communicate, and 
which, in its numerous applications to the purposes of life, is calcu- 
lated greatly to improve our physical, moral, and intellectual nature. 

** The regular lectures delivered on the subjects before mentioned 
— besides being inaccessible to Females^ and bein^ delivered at hours 
inconvenient for persons engaged in ordinary busmess — are t6o pure- 
ly scientific, too little applicable to the advancement of individuals in 
general knowledge, ana also too expensive, to benefit the unpro< 
lessional student. A wide field of usefulness therefore lies open, 
which may be successfully occupied by skilful teachers if duly en- 
couraged by the public. 

" It is unnecessary to enter into a lengthened statement of the ad- 
vantages of a knowledge of the sciences above named. To those 
who have been longing n)r such an opportunity as is now ofiered tc 
them, the mere proposal is enough ; but to others who may have been 
hitherto indifferent about such matters, or who would seek nothing 
more than amusement after closing their daily labours, it may be pro- 
per to state, that the branches which are included in the proposed 
Courses, a^ord an inexhaustible supply of the most varied and inte^ 
resting mnusement as well as instruction. Natural Science possesses 
channs to interest both the old and the young, the learned and the 
unlearned ; and were the simple and beautiful laws by which the 
whole of nature is held together more studied and better understood 
than they generally are, how differently, indeed, would the world be 
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looked upon, and with what innocent, profitable, and lasting pleasure 
would those hours then be spent^ which are now too often trifled 
away in frivolity and ennui, or dissipation. 

*' To some it may appear strange, to many it may seem even ridicu* 
lous, to see Phrenology in the list of Uie proposed studies ; but the pro- 
jectors of this Course are persuaded, that Phrenology id the only phi- 
losophical system which has any claim to the character of a true 
theory of human nature, and that exhibits man in his true relation to 
the other beings in this world. While, therefore, two of the depart- 
ments of the Lectures, Natural History and Chemistry, are intended 
for instruction in the nature of inorganic or li6less substances, and 
of organic and animal beings, — the projectors look to Phrenolocy 
combmed with Physiology, lor the most important of all scientific 
information — ^the knowledge of man's nature as an organized, anima- 
ted, and moral being. Without this, and a knowledge of the rela* 
tion in which man stands to other beings, the proposed lectures would 
be imperfect ; and, judging from what ,they have lately seeB— -the 
continued interest with which Mr. Combb*s Evening Lectures on 
Phrenology have been attended, as also from what they haye heard of 
the interest taken in similar lectures recently given at the London 
Mechanic's Institution and elsewhere — the projectors flatter them- 
selves that this part of the proposal will meet with very general ap- 
probation among those persons for whom the Courses are intended. 

" While, however, it is considered of importance that all the three 
departments of the Lectures shall be attended, it will be lelt to the 
choice of Subscribers to attend any one or more at pleasure." And 
with this view the following fees are fixed : — ^For Geology alone, Ts. 
6d. ; Chymistry alone, 10s. 6d.; Phrenology and Physiology alone, 
10s. 6d. ; Greology and Chymistry combined, 13s. 6d.; Geology, 
Phrenology, and Physiology combined, ISs. 6d. ; Chymistry, Phre- 
nology and Physiology, combined, 158. ; Geology, Chymistry, Phre- 
nology and Physiology, combined, 20s. — All the. tickets transfer- 
able. 

It having soon appeared that the plan was generally approved of, 
arrangements were made with Dr. Murray to give the Lectures on 
Geology and Chymistry, and with Mr. Combe to give those on Phre- 
nology and Physiology. In October a numerous meeting of Sub* 
seniors and others was held in the Waterloo Rooms, when a Report, 
explanatory of the measures which had been adopted, and of the farther 
objects in view, was read and approved of, and a Committee ap- 
pomted for superintending the, details. The number of Subscribers, 
even at the commencement of the Lectures, exceeded all expectation, 
and in a short time it became necessary* owing to the crowded state 
of the rooms, to stop the farther sale of tickets, and limit the number 
of visiters, although the latter paid 6d. for admission to each lecture. 
The remarkable success of this Winter Course will be apparent from 
the following detailed Abstract of Receipt and Expenditure, pub- 
lished in the Directors' Second Report. 
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IMmled Jibstruet tf Rtee^ mid Expenditure. 

KKCEIPT* 

Tieketi ^ Visiten Total 

Bold. Admitted. Reeeired. 

Owloffv ^251. >...£<» 4 0.... 143.. ..£3 11 0....£73 15 

'Cliyim>try....339.......90 0....387 9 13 6 99 13 6 

ftr«oology,..S25 .89 18 6 ...700 17 10 197 8 6 

'705...,£949 23 6...1S^...je30 14 6... £379 17 ; 

EZFENDXTUl'B. 



Geology A CRTMivrBT«— Paid Dr. MintaAT* 
£53: 10 1 0} FitUnn in Waterloo Rooma, 
£16 : Jl : 8 ; Room Kent, Door Keeperf and 
Cleaning, £ 30 1 15:8; proportion of adver- 
tiaitfff and Priniinf , £8 : 10 : 11 ; Gaa, Coala, 
Stationery, Ac. £ 5 : IS t 0» . . . . 



,£115 3 



FnEiroi.o«r.— Paid Fitlingf in Clyde-street 
Hall, £ 9 ; 15 : 4 ; proportion of adrertitiof ^ 107 8 6 
and printing, £6:5: 10 ; Mr. Combb, per 
agreement, £91 : 7 ; 4 1 

Total outlay 339 8 9 



} 



Borplos on Geology and Chykistry ClalMS, .... £57 8 3 
Donation from Mr. CoBKBB 31 

Total SvAPLua at S9d March 1833, £78 8 3 



At the date of the above Report, on the 25th of March 1833, Mr. 
Combe's Course was not terminated, but continued till 25th April, in 
which intermediate period 293 additional visiters were admitted; 
being in all 1218 visiters and ticket-holders for his class. At the con- 
clusion of his Course, Mr. Combb also delivered three additional 
morning Lectures on Popular Education, which were well attended^ 
and the proceeds of which were added to the funds of the Association. 

It havmg been originally intended that the subjects to be succea- 
sivelv treated of should embrace all the most interesting departments 
of Natural Science, and it being now deemed expedient that these 
^should be considered in the order in which they would most advanta- 
geously or naturally follow each other, the Directors agreed with Pro- 
Kssor Drummond of Belfast, a gentleman highly recommended, to 
^ve a course of twenty-five Lectures on Botany during the summer. 
These Lectures, notwithstanding several obstacles— such as the epi- 
demic which so ffenerallv prevailed in Mav, the usual press of mer- 
cantile business during that month, and other causes — were respec- 
tably and regularly attended; 191 Tickets having been sold at 7s. 
6d. each, and 162 Visiters admitted at 6d. — the proceeds amount- 
ing in all to £75, 4s., as appears from the detailea Abstract of Re- 
ceipt and Expenditure appended to the Third printed Report 

Following out their plan, and considering it prudent, in the mean 
time, not to repeat any Course of Lectures during two successive 
seasons, the Directors next arranged for the courses of Lectures de- 
livered during winter 1833-4, viz. on Natural Philosophy, by Gkorok 
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Liis, A. M., of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy^^-on 
Astronomy, by the Rev. Thomas Gjut or Kirfccaldv^and on Phy- 
siology aiid Oology, by Mr. W. A. F. Brownk, Surgeon, Stirlinff. 
The prices of the Tickets to each of these Courses were as fd- 
lows t'Natural Philosophy, if taken alone (30 Lectures^) lOs. 6d.$ 
Astronomy alone (20 Lectures^ 9b. ; Phtsioloffy and Zoology alone 
(25 Lectures,) 78. 6d. ; Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, if taken 
together, lis. ; Natural^ Philosophy and Physioloffv, together, 13s. 
Gd. ; Astronomy and Physiology, together, 12s. ; Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, and Physiology, together, £1. — ^Visiters were ad- 
mitted upon paying 6d. at the door for each Lecture on Natural Phi- 
losophy and Fhysiology, and Is. for each on Astronomy. 

These Lectures were commenced in the Waterloo Rooms in the 
first week of November ; but preliminary to these courses, Mr. 
CoMBB, at the solicitation of the Directors, repeated his Three Lec- 
tures on Popular Education ; and, from the great satisfaction which 
they gave to the highly respectable and numerous audiences who at- 
tended, the Directors iiarther ventured to re(|uest that they might be 
published, for the benefit of all who take an mterest in so important 
a subject. This request has now been also very kindly complied 
with by Mr. Combk.; and it is not doubted that tfao enlightened and 
practical views advanced in these Lectures will speedily operate in 
effecting an important improvement in our public and private semina- 
ries of Education. 

A Second General Meeting of the Subscribers was held on the 16th 
of January, when the Fourth Report of the Directors was read, and 
afterwards printed and widely circulated,— of which the following is 
an extract. 

" In the three Reports which have been published by the Directors, 
the highly interesting nature and general utility of the study of Na- 
tural Science to the young and old of both sexes were briefly explain- 
ed, and have since been so clearly demonstrated by the lecturers 
as to render it unnecessary to recur to the subject at present. It is 
sufficient to remark, that, in general, the expositions of the various 
sciences allotted to the lecturers have afforded much gratification to 
the hearers. To many, the instruction thus imparted has been al- 
ready of incalculable benefit in their.professions, and other concerns 
of lite ; while it has, af the same time, opened u;) to them delightful 
and practical views of the human constitution — and external objects 
—of the relation in which these stand to each other — and of the wis- 
dom, gocdnes3, and other attributes of the great Aiithor of all,— which 
it is probable, they would never otherwise have obtained. It is true 
that It is impossible to acquire from lectures, either within or out^of 
the Univeri-ity, an intimate knowledge of the details of science, but 
still much benefit is to be derived from attendance on lecturers ; and 
it is hoped that the instruction provided by this Association has been 
such as to substitute clear and precise conceptions of subjects of great 
importance, for the obscure and confused notions which previously 
existed. To those who may wish to advance still farther in search of 
tni^, the lectures are calculated to be very useful, by facil tating their 
subsc Quent studies, and directing them to (hose subjects which are 
mrtBt deserving of attention. •. 
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'' It is also gratifying to be able to state, that at Glaggow and other 
places, popular lectures on Natural Science have attracted no less 
attention. A public meeting was some time ago held at Exeter for 
procuring similar instruction, at which extracts from the Reports of 
this Association were read, and its proceedings otherwise highly 
commended. In the Autumn of 1833, Dr. Murrit was called to 
Liverpool to deliver in the Royal Institution of that city, those excel- 
lent lectures on Geology which were so favourably received here last, 
winter ; and so attractive did the subject immediately prove, that 
only a few days after his arrival, he was solicited and engaged to re- 
peat the course, not only in the Mechanic's Institution of Liverpool, 
but also in that of Manchester. At Glasgow, both last winter and 
this, popular lectures have been delivered on Natural Philosophy, 
Chymistry, Anatomy, Physiology, and Phrenology, to crowded audi- 
ences ; — and Mr. Browne, ourable lecturer on Physiology and Zoolo- 
gy, having complied with an invitation to lecture on Phrenology at 
Dunfernnline, began his course about three weeks ago, and is at present 
attended by nearly 400 persons of both sexes, and of the most select 
portion of the community, in point of intelligence, wealth, and gene- 
ral respectability. Other places might likewise be mentioned, but 
these are sufficient ; and it is not doubted that the interest and dis- 
cussion which have been excited by Mr. Combe's talented lectures 
on Education, will be influential in speedily bringing about the time 
when instruction in Natural Science will be everywhere considered 
an indispensable branch of elementary education. In the meaa 
time, popular lectures will be beneficial in aflbrding to parents and 
guardians a practical illustration of the highly interesting and useful 
nature of such studies and will in some degree supply the want of 
primary schools for youth in this department of knowledge, 

" The success which has thus attended popular lectures, as well as 
cheap publications, is important, both as being an unequivocal symp- 
tom of the strong desire that prevails for substantial knowledge, and 
as having fully demonstrated the possibility of supplying information 
at a trifling expense to individuals, and at the same time sufficiently 
remunerating the instructers. 

" It only now remains for the Directors to lay before the Associa- 
tion a state of the obligations and income connected with all these 
courses of lectures. Detailed states of the receipt and expenditure 
up ta 3d July last, have already been regularly piinted and cyculated, 
and it is presumed tQ be unnecessary here to recur to them* 
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''Total Receipts for 1833-3. 



CLASSES. 



Phrenology 

Cbymistry, . 

Geology, . . '. 

Three Lectures on Education, given sepa- 
rately in April 1833, 

Botany, day class, 

Botany, eveaipg class, 

Three Lectures on Education, given in 
November 1833 (in addition to the hold- 
ers of tickets to any of the other class- 
es, who were admitted to the Lectures 
on Educatiou free), ..... 

Natoral Philosophy, 

Astronomy, 

Physiology, , . 



I Visiters ad- 
Tickets'mitted at ad- 
sold, each. 



235 
229 
251 



60 
192 



339 
298 
294 



993 
387 
143 

242 at Is. 
33 do. 
163 



Receipts. 



£115 16 4 

100 7 9 

73 2 2 

12 2 

38 5 

75 12 



340 


8 10 





197 


101 


3 


114 at Is. 


105 19 


6 i 


166 


89 U 


6 



1788 I 2777 
Paid to Lecturers, and other charges. 



£720 6 6 
. 609 6 6 



Surplus at 16th January 1834,* . . . £111 



" In the summary appended to Mr. Combk^s lectures, the Directors 
intimated certain regulations which had been under consideration for 
the future government of the Institution, and which will now be laid 
before the meeting. With regard to the first of these, namely, — that 
there shall be twenty-four Directors, one-half of whom shall be an- 
nually changed, and an equal number elected by a Genera bMeeting^ 
of the members, — it may be simply noticed, that as it was obvious the 
Directors must necessarily be ihtrusted with somewhat extensive 
powers regarding the selections of subjects for lecture, &c., it was 
desirable that they should be pretty numerous, and that an efficient 
management should be secured as much as possible by a regular 
change of the old and an accession of new and active office-bearers. 

'* It was found sotnewhat difficult to fix on the most desirable qua- 
lifications for constituting ordinary members, in order that the condi- 
tions might be at once beneficial to them as well as to the Association. 
The Directors are o( course aware, that in other public institutiC^ns, 
the payment of a sum of money, annually or otherwise, is the chief 
qualification required ; but they also know, that, in many instances, 
me subscribers derive little or no dii^ct benefit in return ; and the 
consequence frequently is, that so soon as the public excitement or 
private zeal which originated, and for a time supported, the Institu- 
tion has abated, the members have gradually withdrawn, and the 
scheme has been finally abandoned. In the present instance, there- 
fore, it is reoommendea that full value in tickets to the lectures shall 
always be given for the contributions. 

* From the above date to 5th April, 40 additional tickets bare been sold and 367 
vifhers admitted,— being in aU 871 tickets disposed of^^ a^d 1184 visiters ad«iitted» 
^uriof winter 183S-4. 
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*' Lastly, in order to diminish, in future, the great expense attend- 
ant upon room- rent, seating, and cepeated fittings, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, has been hitherto necessarily incurred, it has been pro* 
posed that measures should be speedily taken by the Association for 
raising funds, by subscription, to build a proper lecture-room for 
themselves. This being a matter, however, requiring mature deli- 
beration, the directors do not deem it necessary to enter into farther 
detail regarding it at present It may also here be remarked, that 
they have not thought it expedient to recommend the purchase of any 
scientific apparatus, or other materials, conceiving that it will be 
more advantageous to the Association, and more satisfactory to the 
respective lecturers, that each should furnish his own instriiments, and 
receive remuneration accordingly. Much trouble and responsibility 
will be thus also saved to the Directors.'' 

Upon this Report being read and approved of, the followhig Regu- 
lations were unanimously a^eed to. 

** I. The name of the Institution shall be, — The Edinbttrgh Asso- 

CIATlOir FOR PROYIOING INSTRUCTION IN TJsKPUL AND ENTXRTAINlNa 
iSciKNCES. 

'* II. The subjects for Lectures shall be left to the judgment of the 
Directors for the time being. 

** III. There shall be Twenty-four Directors, one half of whom 
shall be annually cKanged, and an tqual fiumber elected bv a Gen&* 
ral Meeting of the Members ; and the said Directors shall, from 
among their own number, choose a President, Treasurer, and Secre- 
tary. 

" IV. An annual payment of One Guinea shall entitle the contri- 
butor to Free Tickets tor all the Lectures, to vote in the election of 
Directors, and to enjoy all the other privileges of an ordinary member. 

'< Y. Individuals shall be allowed to purchase tickets for admission 
to one or more of the Lectures, without becoming regular members. i 

" VL The funds shall be deposited in a respectable bank (at pre- 
sent being so lodged,) in the names of the President, Treasurer, and 

Secretary. 

" VII. After the present season, the Annual Meeting of Members 
for the election of Office-Bcarers, and other general business, shall be 
held in the month of -March." r„, , .. 

Such is a short outline of the present Associatron. The leading 
points for observation in regard to it, as was well remarked in the 
Scotsman, are the following. 

1st, It is composed of mercantile men, clerks in counting-houses 
and offices, manufacturers, with a few members of the legal profes- 
sion and students ; but almost all engaged in active industry of one 
kind or another. The lectures are delivered at half-past eight in the 
evening, to suit their convenience. There are among them no influ- 
ential literary or scientific characters. To use the words of the Lord 
Chancellor, they have " taken the business of education, with energy, 
into their own hands." They choose their own Directors, of whom 
twelve go out of office every year, and the Directors fix on the sub- 
jects to be brought forward, engage the lecturers, adjust their remune- 
ration, sell the tickets, and disburse all charges. 

2a* 



a^ Ko Muted 4#Bteren Are appointdS, nor is a fixed routine of 
instruction laid liown. Tbe Directors inquire what subjects wiU 
, pivve tfio<t interesting, select these, and then [look around them ftfi 
the most able lecturers, to teaati them, and stipulate with each his 
TeaHpneration. If any hctuier fails to interest and instruct his au- 
dience, \m will bare small chance, of being selected in a succeeding 
yean The tendency, of this principle is to encourage the appearance 
of able ieotuierSf and to render it a matter of necessity for thos^ who 
have not talent for the vocation to withdraw. We recommend to the 
Directors to be decided and uncompromising in rejecting every lec- 
turer who hvs not given ample satisfaction to his audience. They 
ought to allow no feelings of private friendship or supposed deli- 
cacy to individuals to induce them to tolerate feebleness, ignorance, 
or want of talent for instructing. 

341^, At thtse lectures, Females have an opportunity of receiv- 
- ing instruction, which is denied them in nearly every other institution 
for education. They have largely availed themselves of the ad- 
vantaffes presented to them. Indeed, the Ladies of Edinburgb have 
earned a title to the highest estimation of the community, by the spi- 
' rit witk which they have entered into the study of useful knowledge. 
We could point out more than one mother in the higher ranks, who, 
after having received a fashionable education, tiie defects of which she 
felt in proportib'n as she became anxious to discharge her maternal 
duties, has repaired to thes& lectures, and gratefully acknowledged 
the benefitB derived from *them. And the same spirit has animat- 
ed the -ladies of the middle rank, who compose the majority of the 
female part of the audiences. 

4«A/y, These lectures, it has been seen, are remarkably cheap* 
The lectures on Natural Philosophy, thirty in number, cost 10s. 6d. ; 
on Astronomy, twenty in number, 9s. ; on Physiology and Zoology, 
twenty-five in number, 7s. 6d ; or tickets for the whole three £l. 
Visiters are likewise admitted, upon paying Is. at the door, to the 
Astronomical Course, and 6d. to the other lectures. 

Bthlyy The Directors have fearlessly and successively introduced 
subjects which persons of literary and philosophical habits would 
probably have considered not adapted for the education of a popular 
audience of both sexes; — we allude to Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Geology, particularly the first and second.- The number of tickets 
sold and visiters admitted to each of these, afibrds the best evidence 
of the sQgacitv with which.the Directors judged of the public taste^ 
when they selected these studies. 

6i%, . The last feature to be noticed, is the entire absence of 
eleemosynary assistance, and the success of the Directors in raising 
funds, adequate not only to remunerate the lecturers, but to meet the 
heavy charges of large lecture-rooms in a fashionable Tavern (Wa- 
terloo,) advertising, printing upwards of 7000 copies of Reports and 
comprehensive Syllabuses, and other incidents. The Fourth Report, 
shows, that, in the short period of fifteen months, they had drawn 
£720, and had in hand a balance of £111, after discharging all 
claims against them. 



PROCEEDINGS OF EDIlfttUBOH AfiSOCUTlON. dS^t 

This Association has receive too 4ittle notice from the' press,' , 
which may be attributed to the circumstaBce 6f bo litetary men '. 
being connected with it Yet this is the very circumstance Jw^hich 
gives it increased importance. U affords a gratifyin|^ -ezample'of* 
-what the middle class of society can do'-£)r itself^ and^ pernaps, ' 
no circumstance promises so favourable for the ^tura glery anfl 
prosperity of Britain as this display^ by the industri&us part of the 
population, not only of the will but of the power of educating them- 
selves. 
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No. VII. 



EXTRACT FROM THE FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant to administer the Funds granted by Par- 
liament for the Education of the PooRof Ikblamd. Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be printed, March 3, 1834. 

To his Excellency thp Lord Lieutenant'General and Gtueral 
Governor of Ireland, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners appointed to administer the 
Funds granted by Parliament for the Education of the Poor of Ire- 
land, beg leave to report to YourElxcellency as follows : >- 

We commenced receiving applications for aid towards Schools in 
January 1832, and the total number made to us to the present time 
amounts to 1548. 

We have granted assistance to 789 Schools which are now in 
full operation. We made grants to 52 other Schools, which have 
since ceased to be in connexion with us ; in general, we deemed it 
right to discontinue aid to them in consequence of the reports of 
our inspectors. We have promised aid towards the building of 199 
Schools, which have not as yet been completed. 

We have rejected 216 applications, and have 292 now before us 
for consideration. 

The Schools which we already have in operation are attended by 
107,0^ children ; and according to the estimates transmitted to us, 
those which are to be opened in the houses not yet finished will be 
attended by a farther number of 36,804 ; so that the whole of the 
Schools existing and in preparation will afford the benefits of edu> 
' cation to 143,846. 

We have the satisfaction to state, that throughout our correspon- 
dence with the patrons of schools, we have found them disposed to 
act with perfect integrity and candour : some instances of deviation 
from our rules have been reported to us, but on inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances, we have in general received such explanations as have 
been satisfactory to us. 

An important part of the duty entrusted to us is the prepara- 
tion of books for tne use of the Schools and School Libraries. We 
have hitherto directed our attention chiefly to the compilation of 
books for schools only ; we have prepared and published four num- 
bers of a series of reading books, to which we propose to add ia fifth ; 
the lessons of which these books consist have been so written or se- 
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lected as that, while they are used in reading exercises, they convey 
elements of knowledge. to the children in regular order. We have 
also published treatises on arithmetic and book-keeping and a transla- 
tion of Clairaut's Geon^etry. Some books having been hastily pre- 
pared to meet the urgent necesBities of the schools, will require a 
farther revision> but we are enabled to add, that the whole have al- 
ready met with very general approbation, and we propose so to 
arrange the prices and mode of sale as to bring them as much as pos- 
sible into general use. 

Besides these works on the ordinary subjects of education, we have 
compiled and printed two numbers of a series of lessons from the 
Holy Scriptures, one from the Old, and the other from the New Tes- 
tament, and we propose to go on adding to them until we complete a 
copious abstract of the narrative parts of the Sacred Volume, inter- 
spersed with suitable passages from the poetical and didactic parts of 
it. We proceed on the undertaking with perfect unanimity, and 
anticipate, from the general circulation of the work, the best results. 
It having been imputed to us that we intended to substitute these 
extracts from the Scriptures for the Sacred Volume itself, we deemed 
it necessary to guard against such misrepresentations, by annexing to 
the first number of them the following preface. 

*' These selections are offered, not as a substitute for the Sacred 
Volume itself, but as an introduction to it, in the hope of their leading 
to a more general and snore profitable perusal of the Word of Goo. 
The passages introduced have been chosen, not as being of more im- 
portance than the rest of Scripture, but merely as appearing to be 
most level to the understandings of children and youth at school, and 
also best fitted to be read under the directions of teachers not necessa- 
rily qualified^ and certainly not recognized, as teachers of religion ; no 
passage has either been introduced or omitted under the influence of 
any particular view of Christianity, doctrinal or practical." 

it has been farther imputed to us, that we denied to children the 
benefit of religious instruction, and kept the Word of God from them ; 
to guard, also against this extraordinary misrepresentation, we have 
introduced the following notes into our regulations : 

No. 1 . " The ordinary school business, during which all the 
children, of whatever denomination they be, are required to at* 
tend, and which is expected to embrace a competent number of 
hours in each day, is to consist exclusively of instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which belong to literary and moral edu- 
cation. Such extracts from the Scriptures as are prepared under 
the sanction of the Board may be used, and are earnestly recom- 
mended by the Board to be used, during those hours allotted to 
this ordinary school business. 

No. 2. " One day in each week (independently of Sunday^ is to 
be set apart for religious instruction of tne children, on whicnday 
such pastors or other persons as are approved of by the parents 
or guardians of the children, shall have access to them lor that 
purpose, whether those pastors have signed the original applica- 
tion or not. 

No. 3. " The manaeers of schools are also expected, should 
the parents of any of the children desire it, to afford convenieut 
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opportunity and facilHj for the same purpose, Either before or 
aner the ordinary school business (as the managers may deter- 
mine) on the other days of the week. 

No. 4. ** Any arrangement of this description that may be 
made, is to be publicly notified in the schools, in order that those 
children, and those only, may be present at the religious in- 
struction, whose parents and guardians approve of their being so. 
No. 5. ** The Reading of the Scriptures, either in the autho- 
rized or Douay vernon, is regarded as a religious exerdse, and as 
such, to be confined to those hours which are set apart for reli- 
gious instruction. The same regulation is also to be obsen'ed 
respecting prayer. 

No. 6. ** A register is to be kept in each school, recording the 
^aily attendance of the children, and the average attendance in 
each week and each qiiarter, according to a form to be furnished 
by flie Board." 
We have thus shown to all who choose to read our rules, with the 
view of understanding, not perverting them, that, while we desire to 
bring Christian children of all denominations together, so that they 
may receive instruction in common in those points of education which 
do not clash with any particular religious opinions, we take care that 
sufficient time be set apart for separate religious instruction, and that 
the ministers of God's Word, of all Christian creeds, and those ap- 
proved of by them, shall have the fullest opportunity of reading and 
expounding it, and of seeing that the children of their respective de- 
nominations do read and understand it, not only weekly, but daily, if 
they think proper. 

The success which has attended our labours, as appears by the pro- 
gress we have made, abundantly proves that the system of education 
committed to our charge has been gratefully received and approved 
by the public in general ; we trust it will continue to spread and 
prosper. 

It shall be, as it ever has been, our constant object so to administer 
it as to make it acceptable and beneficial to the whole of His Ma- 
jesty's subjects ; to train up and unite through it the youth of the 
country together, whatever their religious differences may be, in feel- 
ings and habits of attachment and friendship towards each other, and 
thus to render it the means of promoting charity and good will 
amongst all classes of the people. 

We annex a statement of our receipts and expenditures to the 
31st December 1833, and of our present liabilities, to which we beg 
to refer. 

(Signed) Lbinster. 
Rd. Dublin. 
D. Murray. 
Franc Sadlbir. 
James Carlisle. 
A. B. Blake. 
Robert Holmes. 

THE END. 
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